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WELCOME GIFT... 


Silvery flower tracings and pastel blossoms 
cover this lovely comfort of sculptured nylon. 
Filled with one and a half pounds of 
bleached white dacron, its beauty is more 
than skin deep . . . the outstanding quali- 
ties of the synthetic fibre make it dae 
washable and permanently fluffy. Available 
with pink or blue rayon crepe backing, and _ 
measuring 72” x 84”, it has a dacron filled | 
pillow as its desirable companion piece. ae 
comfort, 19.95 pillow, ee: 
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Cait Alden Partridge 


His vision ang, are of our 


Captain Alden Partridge founded The 
American Scientific and Literary Academy which 
later became Norwich University in Vermont. 
His aim was to combine military and literary 
education, thus creating a reserve of soldier- 
citizens ready to serve in time of emergency. 
From his system of education grew the modern 
R. O. T. C. program. 

Now, Captain Alden Partridge emerges again 
on the campus of Norwich University. This gran- 
ite statue by Rock of Ages records Captain 
Partridge’s forceful personality and leadership 
for countless generations to respect and admire. 


No finer material for permanence could have 
been chosen for this statue. Rock of Ages gran- 
ite and Rock of Ages workmanship cannot be 
excelled. 


Rock of Ages produces a variety of 
community memorials designed to meet 
the requirements of individual groups or — 
organizations. We invite your inquiry. 


Visit us, when you come to Vermont. 
Free guided tours are conducted daily 
through the world’s largest granite quar- 

ries, Rock of Ages at Barre. 


bes This statue, dedicated at Norwich 
University, Northfield, Vermont in 
June 1955, was designed by Daniel B. 
Haslam and carved by sculptor Bruno 
Sarzanini, both of Rock of Ages. 


In Canada Box 44, Toronto 17 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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The President General’s Message 


4 AM Christmas approaches, let us resolve to keep Christ- 

age mas during the season and throughout the year, not 
spend or pass it, as we so often refer to it. Instead of 
emphasizing presents, it is better to stress the divine 
presence at this hallowed season and in the months to 
come. 

The Recreation, gifts and travels are all very well, but much 

hich finer are the friendship, fellowship, traditions, goodwill 

ont. and smiles of the true Christmas spirit, without crowding 

i out the Christ Child at the time of His birth. 

mi Christmas should be observed in the heart by young 
lier- and old; every day, every year. Then would come peace. 
ncy. Peace on earth is not a surety, but it is a promise if it is 
lern in the hearts of men everywhere. 

The D. A. R. principles follow the fundamental Christ- 
mas spirit—love of home, fellowmen, Country and God; 
rain doing unto others as we would they would do unto us. 


ran- One way in which the President General wishes that 
Daughters of the American Revolution would endeavor to observe the real Christmas 
: spirit is in giving a little more time and thought to our older members and to elderly 
ship people in general. 
ire. Children are customarily the centers of attention at Christmastime. This is right. 
Christmas means youthful spirits, among the old as well as the young. But, so much 
is usually done for children that we are apt to forget or neglect the aged. 

Too little is being done to make older, underprivileged folk happy at Christmas. In 
t be addition to our gifts and parties for youth, how splendid it would be if our D. A. R. 
Chapters and members this year could remember their elderly members and other 
older citizens with gifts, parties or special visits. 
f Letters could be written to shutins; transportation to meetings could be provided for 


t our elderly members; simple visits to see that they are getting along all right would be 

. of great value to many older citizens who would appreciate them even more perhaps 

| than would busier and more fortunate children. 

: One D. A. R. Chapter last year held a Christmas party at an Old Ladies’ Home. 

; Members took needed clothing and bed linens as gifts. Games were played, carols 
were sung and refreshments were served. Even more than by the grateful inmates, the 


occasion was enjoyed by the members themselves. The Chapter, in serving, was made 

stronger and more united; and its members realized more the good that they could ac- 

complish together in service for others, not only at Christmas but throughout the year. 
In wishing each and every member and Chapter a blessed and joyful Christmas, the 

President General quotes the following poem by Alberta Dredla sent her last year by 

the Hannah Bushrod Chapter of California: 

“At this time of year we pause and remember 
Whose birthday it is— Christmas is more than 
Buying and giving. It isa feeling of goodness 
And of charity and faith. 
It is our greatest hope and greatest good. 
It is more than one day marked with gaily lighted trees 
And bright gifts. It continues with some sign 
Of kindness done every day of the year, 

For it is the expression of joy we feel 

About the birth of Christ centuries ago.” 


&. 


President General, N. S. D. A. R. 
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your heart’s desire wears esi 
the Barwick label 


BARWICK IMPERIAL CHENILLE is everything your heart can desire in supreme 
luxury carpeting as functional as it-is fine... A tufted textured masterpiece created 
of 20% nylon 80% avisco rayon yarn... by world-famous Barwick, makers of the 
ultimate in man-made fiber carpeting and world’s largest makers of fine cotton carpeting. 

The same sturdy jute backing used for centuries in heirloom rugs preserves and 

protects the beauty of BARWICK IMPERIAL CHENILLE. 19 glorious stay-fresh 

colors (including dawn grey, gun metal, spruce green, honey beige, hunter green, 

valley rose, champagne, nutria, white, antique gold shown here) in seamless 


widths up to 12 ft. approximately $11.50 per sq. yd. 


Select your heart's desire in carpeting 


e 
arwic kk from Barwick’s famous 14 textures 


at better stores everywhere. 


Makers of fine corpeting 


OLD PEACHTREE ROAD, CHAMBLEE, GEORGIA 
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I" IS a wonderful thing to be gathered 
here—in a spirit of rededication to the 
priceless blessings of liberty. 

We here represent many arts, many 
crafts, many lines of work. . . . the law, 
science, education, the armed services, la- 
bor, business. The roll call of this Con- 
ference is almost a cross section of our 
society—but, whatever else we are, we are 
all partners in the glorious privilege of 
being American citizens. 

And the theme you have chosen for this 
Tenth Annual Conference on Citizenship is 
one, it seems to me, that could hardly be 
improved upon—‘“The Blessings of Lib- 
erty.” 

I approach my part on your program 
with some trepidation. Over the years, you 
have been addressed by distinguished con- 
stitutional authorities and scholars on 
that amazing document which binds our 
48 separate republics into the Federal 
Union. 

And I am here to talk to you as a small 
business man—with no pretense of scholar- 
ly attainments. All I can tell you about 
American citizenship—and about the bless- 
ings of liberty—is what these blessings 
mean to me. But perhaps, after all, that 
is the most significant way in which our 
freedoms can be defined . . . in terms of 
one’s own personal awareness. 

In some degree, at least, the experiences 
and ideas of any business man—whoever 
he may be—constitute a microcosm of our 
total economic-social structure. Transac- 
tions in the market place reveal the good 
and bad in human nature. The way any 
man thinks—the way he does business—is 
an acid test of his character. 

The incomparable virtues of honor, in- 
tegrity, self-reliance, tolerance, and dedica- 
tion are the hallmarks of good citizenship. 
No superficial keenness, no subtlety of 
intellect, no veneer of polish, and no clever- 
ness can compensate for their absence. 

The readiness to accept individual re- 
sponsibility, and the willingness to act in 
cooperation with others for the common 
good, suggest the oo that mark the 


By Boyp CAMPBELL 
President, Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
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balanced citizen. History tells us that with- 
out these qualities, no people have long 
controlled themselves, or saved themselves 
from being controlled from the outside. 

It seems to me that a society such as 
ours represents the most gigantic of all 
possible social experiments. Its success is 
determined, not by the benevolence of an 
autocracy or by the brilliance of an oli- 
garchy, but by the standard of citizenship 
which you and I, as individuals, set for 
ourselves. 

The good citizen (which every one of us 
strives to be) recognizes and implements 
the essential blessings of liberty—the free- 
dom to work, the freedom to save, to 
invest, to take a job, to quit a job, to take 
a chance, perhaps to fail—and then to try 
again. 

And the yardstick of success in our free 
society is not necessarily a bank account, 
a title, position or recognition. I like to 
think of it, in the words of William James, 
as the ratio of one’s attainments to his 
capacities. 

The successful man, then, is the one who 
strives constantly to do his utmost within 
the orbit and the limits of his own strength, 
his own increasing knowledge, skill and 
ability. He may fall short again and 
again, but he learns from his mistakes, 
and keeps coming back. His struggle is 
rewarded by his achievements—but prin- 
cipally by an inner sense of security which, 
as I see it, is the only real security any of 
us can ever have. 

To say that the indolent and the im- 
provident should have the rewards of the 
energetic and the provident is out of keep- 
ing with our whole economic heritage. It 
denies the blessings of liberty . . . and, in 
an economic sense, we need only spin the 
globe to see that where there is no eco- 
nomic freedom, there is not much freedom 
of any kind. 

But we seem to take so much for 
granted .. . we take our liberty—our price- 
less freedom—too much for granted! 

For example, who gave you permission 
to hold this ne Did you ask the 
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District Commissioners for a permit? or 
the F.B.1.? or the Washington Police? 

Of course, you didn’t. We are met here 
in accordance with our freedom of peace- 
ful assembly, and no man can say us nay— 
or tell us what we may or may not say 
here. It’s such a simple freedom, isn’t it? 
So natural, so harmless. And yet, | am 
sure that in this room are many persons 
whose ancestors fought and died for this 
freedom. 

Down in my home state, all summer 
long, we have had hundreds of peaceful 
assemblies—that is, for the most part 
peaceful. This is General Election Year in 
Mississippi, and we take our politics seri- 
ously—as politics should be taken. 

In these peaceful assemblies, we have 
heard denunciations and attacks. We have 
heard caustic criticisms of the admin- 
istration—local, state, and national. We 
have heard almost everything that could 
be said about what’s wrong in Govern- 
ment—and it was all to the good. It was 
the critical self-analysis of a free people 
looking for improvement in political life 
and in official conduct. 

But, to me, it was a bit discouraging 
that so much of it was negative—and that 
so little seemed to emphasize the plus side. 
There seems to be so much said these days 
about what is wrong, and so little about 
what is right with America. 

Perhaps that is one way to stimulate 
good citizenship—to keep pointing out 
everlastingly what is wrong with things. 
But isn’t there another way? Isn’t it pos- 
sible that good citizenship might be en- 
couraged by talking a little more about 
what’s right with our country—our de- 
mocracy, our business system, our form of 
government, our traditions. People need 
to know. ... 

The press, as you know, recently carried 
stories about the report of the Defense 
Department’s Committee on Prisoners of 
War to President Eisenhower. 

This Committee made a thorough study 
of what happened to U. S. soldiers who 
were captured in Korea. 

You recall, of course, what the Com- 
mittee found, ... 

The Committee found that the average 
American prisoner—when plunged into a 
Communist indoctrination mill—was under 
a serious disadvantage—because he did not 
know the true worth and value of our 
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American democracy over Communism— 
he did not know what’s right with America. 

“The brainstorming caught many of the 
Americans off guard,” the Committee re- 
ported. They were unprepared. ... At 
home, they had thought of politics as dry 
editorials or uninteresting speeches, dull 
as dishwater.” 

Those who “went along” with the Com- 
munist doctrine weakened, because they 
could not answer arguments in favor of 
Communism with arguments in favor of 
Americanism. 

“Many of the prisoners (I am now 
quoting the report) knew too little about 
the United States and its ideals and tradi- 
tions, so the Chinese indoctrinators had 
the advantage.” 

That is serious—terribly serious—and 
we should correct it—not only for the man 
in the service, and for the youth who may 
someday be in the service, but for all the 
thinking people of America. 

How can we safeguard the blessings of 
liberty if we do not know what they are? 

We have a story to tell about America— 
and why not tell it in a positive manner? 

America is not Utopia. But—as a way 
of life—it comes closer to being Utopia 
than any other living pattern ever before 
devised by man . . . and we can always 
strive to make it better. 

But we must quit defining it and de- 
scribing it solely in terms of gross na- 
tional product—of automobiles, bathtubs, 
telephones, and butter. When we do that, 
we then make the same terrible mistake 
as the followers of Karl Marx. We are 
playing their game and overlooking the 
intangible but much more powerful, spir- 
itual values which comprise the bedrock 
and the real strength of our American 
system. 

On the deep-laid foundation of indi- 
vidual integrity, love of freedom and trust 
in God, our fabulous productivity has been 
built. Let us never confuse the foundation 
with the superstructure. 

We have a great construction boom go- 
ing on today. It surpasses anything in 
history. We are building homes, office 
buildings, factories, auto barns, motels and 
hotels. It is big news in the financial jour- 
nals. And, as we read the construction 
reports, we discover that we are also build- 
ing churches, synagogues and other re- 
ligious structures on an unprecedented scale. 
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And we are continuing to build more 
and better schools. We are giving more 
education to more people than any other 
nation in history. When people are better 
educated, they are more productive, their 
earning power increases, they take a more 
active part in civic and political affairs, 
they have more to contribute to the com- 
munity and the country. In short, they 
are better citizens. We know that—here 
in America. 

In proportion to our population, as Dr. 
Wilson Compton has pointed out, more 
than five times as many young people go 
to college as in England; seven times as 
many as in France; and twenty times as 
many as in India. 

Dr. Compton adds that “America’s sys- 
tem of higher education is its greatest 
‘glory road.’” Well, if not, it is certainly 
one of the greatest! 

Home-building, too, represents some- 
thing more than mortar, brick, lumber and 
steel. Doesn’t the boom in home construc- 
tion also reflect a deep-seated attachment to 
the spiritual values that center around the 
fireside. 

The same thing can be said of the spec- 
tacular business we call “Do it yourself.” 
Here is a multi-million-dollar enterprise 
that has developed partly from the urge to 
beautify our physical surroundings, partly 
from the urge to translate leisure hours 
into creative endeavor. 

There must be something very much 
right with a people who find joy in build- 
ing something with their own hands. 

And look at the book market. Books on 
home hobbies, including gardening, are 
among our best sellers—and a love of the 
land is evident in the sales of shrubbery 
and seedlings. The tug of the soil has not 
been dissipated by the power of the tur- 
bines. 

One of our best-selling books for many, 
many months is the life story of a young 
minister. Another best seller is authored by 
a minister. One of the most popular of all 
television speakers is a Catholic clergyman. 
A Protestant Evangelist draws capacity 
crowds all over the world, and Americans 
of all faiths look on the pioneer country 
of Israel with the understanding of a peo- 
ple who are themselves still drawing 
spiritual strength from the principles of 
those who pioneered America. 

A wholesome interest in our beginnings 
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as a Nation is reflected in the popularity 
of historical fiction and biographies—and 
whether Davy Crockett belongs to Tennes- 
see, North Carolina or Texas is of little 
consequence. There is something very 
much right with America when an un- 
counted number of small boys who have as 
an ideal, an honest, bold-hearted, self- 
reliant personality in buckskin leggings. 

We wring our hands about juvenile 
delinquency, and so we should, but is there 
any reason to forget the mighty legion 
of Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Campfire Girls, 
Cub Scouts, and Brownies, the 4-H Club 
Members, and the Future Farmers of 
America—who outnumber the delinquents 
in the ratio of thousands to one? 

A few days ago I had a letter from a 
little town in Texas—population 250. I 
should like to read it to you: 

Dear Mr. Campbell: 

Perhaps this will seem like a strange 
request, but I am going to ask in the hope 
that you will see fit to fulfill it. 

I am a farm housewife—the mother of a 
7-year-old daughter, Peggy. 

Since, in all probability, I will be un- 
able to leave her anything much of this 
world’s goods upon my death, I am 
making her a scrapbook of “Americana.” 

Mr. Campbell, would it be possible for 
you to send Peggy a letter about what you 
think of America, so that I can place it in 
her book. 

If you can’t do this, could you send 
your autograph and one of your business 
cards, as | do want you, as a representa- 
tive of American business, to be in my 
little girl’s book. 

Thank you for your kindness, and may 
the Lord bless you. 

Sincerely, 

I hope that letter challenges you as it 
does me. Do you want to help me write 
to Peggy? What would you say to her? 
What would you tell her about our country 
and its ideals and traditions—and our 
blessings of liberty? 

There must be something terrifically 
right with this country when the mother 
of a 7-year-old daughter feels that the 
finest legacy she can leave her little girl is 
a scrapbook of Americana. 

One thing that could be mentioned in 
such a book is the fact that America has 
been traditionally an outgiving nation— 
outgiving to the world in many ways. 
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There is no need to dwell on the billions 
of dollars we have expended toward the 
rehabilitation of a war-torn world—with- 
out thought of compensation, territorial or 
otherwise—only in the hope that the bless- 
ings of liberty might be vouchsafed to 
freedom-loving people everywhere. 

. . . We are said to be a business-minded 
people. Yes—and we are also a labor- 
minded people. The landscape of Wash- 
ington—our national capital—is sprouting 
huge new labor temples at all points of 
the compass. The significance of this is 
that it underscores another of our bless- 
ings of liberty—the right of petition, 
which—together with the right of as- 
sembly—was included in the first consti- 
tutional amendment. 

Our labor-management relations through- 
out the country are not 100 per cent se- 
rene. We have strikes—and threats of 
strikes—but how often do we stop to think 
about the thousands of labor-management 
contracts that are negotiated year in and 
year out around the conference tables— 
without work stoppage—and without fan- 
fare? 

What nation has taken the lead in pro- 
posing the use of Atomic Energy for 
peaceful purposes? 

What nation proposed an international 
inspection of arsenal facilities—and, is it 
necessary to add that when the President 
so proposed, he knew that he had behind 
him the heartfelt blessings of the American 
people. 

The people of our land instinctively 
want lasting peace—not war. 

America hailed—with a sigh of relief— 
even the HOPES of a durable peace that 
emerged from the Geneva Conference. 

We have fought in wars to defend our 
freedoms—but we are not initiators of war. 
America is not—never has been—an ag- 
gressor nation . . . and this is a blessing 
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A long list could be made of the things 
that are right with America. 

And, as a business man, I like to think 
that our free-market economy—which 
means free labor and free management 
alike—has contributed in a large measure 
to this list of what’s right with our coun- 
try. 

In recent years, the public has looked 
to free enterprise with increasing con- 
fidence, it seems to me. And there are two 
reasons for this. .. . 

First, the public has been getting a bet- 
ter understanding of how our economy 
operates; and, second, labor and manage- 
ment are increasingly accenting greater 
moral accountability. 

The enlightened business man—and the 
enlightened labor leader of today—want 
to give people more purchasing power, 
give them more satisfaction in their work— 
help them step up their living standards. 
All this seems to manifest an acceptance of 
a stewardship over our economic system 
to the end that it will operate for the 
greater good of all. 

Here in America—not to the exclusion 
of other nations, but perhaps more than 
anywhere else—is the desire of the people 
to do justice, to love mercy and to walk 
humbly with God. 

I am convinced that there is a reason 
for this. I firmly believe it is because we 
have enjoyed more liberty than other na- 
tions, more respect for the worth of the 
individual, less interference with private 
lives, less inclination to try to standardize 
the citizen. 

Having all these things, it is a question 
of eternal vigilance to insure that the bless- 
ings of liberty shall be preserved—not 
alone for ourselves, but—let us hope—for 
the sake of all who look to us to poi 
way to a better tomorrow. is eae 


and an active State Regent. Mrs. Laura Ballinger (Edward) Randall, member of the 
George Washington Chapter of Texas, who was Vice President General 1910-12, passed 
away September 19. Mrs. Genevieve L. (William Leonard) Manchester, of the Bristol 
Chapter, died September 23. She was State Regent of Rhode Island, 1926-29; and 
Vice President General, 1929-32. Mrs. Elsie Cushing (Charles Everett) Hurdis, a mem- 
ber of the Rhode Island Independence Chavter, died October 9 at North Providence, 


R. I. Since 


April, 1953, she had served as State Regent of Rhode 


Island. 
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If the Foundations Be Destroyed 


By Dr. V. Raymonp EpMAN 
President, Wheaton College, Illinois 


HILE “if” is one of the tiniest words in 

the English language it is at the same 
time among the most meaningful. So much 
of life hinges on if. The conclusion of any 
matter often depends entirely upon the 
conditions which follow if. 

The American way of life, which gives 
a maximum of freedom to the individual 
citizen, is based upon a foundation whose 
constituent ingredients are morality and 
law. Deny or disregard morality, and be- 
fore long the basis for society is appre- 
ciably weakened; and to do the same to law 
is to destroy free government. 

Our country was discovered, established, 
and enlarged by God-fearing men and 
women whose morality was defined and 
inspired by the Bible, and whose respect 
for law and order was deeply grounded 
in that morality. Again and again in my 
thinking and planning for the work here, 
I turn back to Washington’s Farewell Ad- 
dress, in which our First President, out 
of wide and deep experience, expressed his 
persuasions as to the basic principles of 
the new Republic. Ponder again with me 
his words: 

Of all the dispositions and habits which 
lead to political prosperity, religion and 
morality are indispensable supports. In 
vain would that man claim the tribute of 
patriotism who should labor to subvert 
these great pillars of human happiness— 
these firmest props of the duties of men 
and citizens. The mere politician, equally 
with the pious man, ought to respect and 
to cherish them. A volume could not trace 
all their connections with private and pub- 
lic felicity. Let it simply be asked, Where 
is the security for property, for reputa- 
tion, for life if the sense of religious 
obligation desert the oaths which are the 
instruments of investigation in courts of 
justice? And let us with caution indulge 
the supposition that morality can be main- 
tained without religion. Whatever may 
be conceded to the influence of refined 
education on minds of peculiar structure, 
reason and experience both forbid us to 
expect that national morality can prevail 
in exclusion of religious principle. 
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What would a country be without re- 
ligion, morality, and law? It would have 
an unshackled and uninhibited govern- 
ment, authoritarian and totalitarian to use 
twentieth-century terminology, with force 
and fear as its most conspicuous com- 
ponents. You have just that behind the 
Iron Curtain in Communism which is 
ruthless and despotic because it is atheistic. 

A century ago James Russell Lowell 
posed the problem of decent government 
and its impossibility without religion, say- 
ing, “The worst kind of religion is no 
religion at all, and these men living in 
ease and luxury, indulging themselves in 
the amusement of going without religion, 
may be thankful that they live in lands 
where the Gospel they neglect has tamed 
the beastliness and ferocity of the men 
who, but for Christianity, might long ago 
have eaten their carcasses like the South- 
Sea Islanders, or cut off their heads and 
tanned their hides like the monsters of 
the French Revolution. Where the micro- 
scopic search of skepticism, which had 
hunted the heavens and sounded the seas 
to disprove the existence of a Creator, has 
turned its attention to human society and 
has found a place on this planet ten-miles 
square where a decent man can live in 
comfort and security, supporting and edu- 
cating his children unspoiled and un- 
polluted; a place where age is reverenced, 
infancy respected, womanhood honored, 
and human life held in due regard—when 
skeptics can find such a place ten-miles 
square on this globe, where the gospel of 
Christ has not gone and cleared the way 
and laid the foundation and made decency 
and security possible, it will then be in 
order for the skeptical literati to move 
thither and then ventilate their views. But 
so long as these men are dependent upon 
the religion which they discard for every 
privilege they enjoy, they may well hesi- 
tate a little before they seek to rob the 
Christian of his hope, and humanity of 
its faith, in that Saviour who alone has 
given to man that hope of life eternal 
which makes life tolerable and society 
possible, and robs death of its terrors and 
the grave of its glooms.” 
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I suggest as a first step toward the 
preservation of morality and law in this 
country that there be prepared large 
posters, printed on heavy paper and with 
large type, presenting the Ten Command- 
ments found in the Bible and the first ten 
Amendments of our Constitution. I would 
have these placed in every schoolroom of 
America, from at least the third grade up 
through the colleges. I would then require 
that the pupils be instructed in the law of 
God and in the law of their land at the 
level of their understanding. 

Very quickly, in my opinion, there 
would be an awareness among our chil- 
dren that there is moral law in the uni- 
verse, that there is a God, and that we His 
creatures are responsible to Him. At the 
same time, the explanation of the Bill of 
Rights would instill in our children an 
understanding of their liberties as citizens, 
their rights and responsibilities; and there- 
fore a respect for law and order. 

While the Ten Commandments are 
given in the Old Testament, they constitute 
a statement of God’s standard for human 
life in all ages and in all places. In the 
New Testament the Lord Jesus and the 
Apostles stress the moral implications of 
the Law, not as a means to salvation, but 
as a standard for those who have professed 
to become Christians. 

The Apostle Paul says expressly, “The 
law is good, if a man use it lawfully” (1 
Timothy 1:8). The purpose of the Law, 
in the old dispensation and in the present, 
is to uncover sin, so that “all the world 
may become guilty before God” (Romans 
3:19-20). 

In answer to the question of Galatians 
3:19, “Wherefore then serveth the law?”, 
the vigorous and vigilant Martin Luther 
made this strong statement in his Com- 
mentary on Galatians: 

The Law has a twofold purpose. One 
purpose is civil. God has ordained civil 
laws to punish crime. Every law is given 
to restrain sin. Does it not then make men 
righteous? No. ... Such forceful restraint 
cannot be regarded as_ righteousness, 
rather as an indication of unrighteousness. 
As a wild beast is tied to keep it from 
running amuck, so the Law bridles mad 
and furious man to keep him from running 


wild. 


The first purpose of the Law, accord- 


ingly, is to restrain the wicked. . . . There- 
fore God instituted governments, parents, 
laws, restrictions, and civil ordinances. .. . 
This civil restraint by the Law is intended 
by God for the preservation of all things, 
particularly for the good of the Gospel 
that it should not be hindered too much 
by the tumult of the wicked. ... 

The second purpose of the Law is 
spiritual and divine. Paul describes this 
spiritual purpose of the Law in the words, 
“Because of transgressions,” i.e., to reveal 
to a person his sin, blindness, misery, his 
ignorance, hatred, and contempt of 
God. ... 

This is the principal purpose of the Law 
and its most valuable contribution. As 
long as a person is not a murderer, adul- 
terer, thief, he would swear that he is 
righteous. How is God going to humble 
such a person except by the Law? The 
Law is the hammer of death, the thunder 
of hell, and the lightning of God’s wrath 
to bring down the proud and shameless 
hypocrites. ... 

The Ten Commandments recorded in 
Exodus 20:1-17 divide themselves into 
two groups. The first four are related 
primarily to our worship of Almighty 
God, and the last six concern themselves 
with our relationships among our fellows. 
This division of the Commandments was 
emphasized by the Lord Jesus when He 
said: “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, 
and with all thy mind. This is the first 
and great commandment. And the second 
is like unto it, thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself” (Matthew 22:37-39). 

Let us make a rapid summarization of 
the Commandments, and then of the 
Amendments which constitute our Ameri- 
can Bill of Rights. 

I. “THOU SHALT HAVE NO OTHER GODS 
BEFORE ME” 

In His teaching the Lord Jesus ampli- 
fied the letter of the Law by giving to us 
its spirit. This teaching is found especially 
in His Sermon on the Mount. On this first 
Commandment He stated, “Where your 
treasure is, there will your heart be also. 
. . . ye cannot serve God and mammon” 
(Matthew 6:21, 24). In America we are 
not troubled much by the possibility of 
pagan gods, but we are by the god of 
gold. The Bible declares that “The love 
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of money is the root of all evil,” and that 

money is the god which we are tempted 

to place above the Almighty. 

II. “THoU SHALL NOT MAKE UNTO THEE 
ANY GRAVEN IMAGE...” 

“God is a spirit,” declared the Lord 
Jesus, “and they that worship him must 
worship him in spirit and in truth” (John 
4:24). Any outward aid to worship will 
become in time an object of worship itself, 
therefore this requirement that in no way 
do we represent the Most High by images 
of any kind, nor worship Him in any way 
other than that He Himself has com- 
manded in His word. 

III. “THou SHALL NOT TAKE THE NAME 
OF THE LORD THY GOD IN VAIN...” 

Our reverence for the name of the Al- 
mighty was stated pointedly and pithily 
by the Lord Jesus in His prayer which He 
taught His disciples, saying, “Hallowed 
be thy name” (Matthew 6:9). The name 
of God represents His person, character, 
authority, majesty, honor, power, and 
love. 

It is possible that we profane the name 
of God by both our words and our deeds. 
Why do men use God’s name in pro- 
fanity? Said the Saviour, “From within, 
out of the heart of men proceed evil 
thoughts . . . blasphemy” (Mark 7:21-22). 
Profanity arises from a deep-seated hatred 
or disregard for God. 

By deeds that are inconsistent with our 
Christian testimony we bring reproach on 
the name of God; much as was true in 
Old Testament times, for Paul declared 
that some through breaking the Law dis- 
honor God, and that His name is blas- 
phemed because of such conduct (Romans 
2:23-24; Titus 2:5). Our actions speak 
even more eloquently than do our words; 
and any inconsistency in Christian conduct 
is a reflection on the name of the Lord 
Jesus. And is there any name lovelier 
than His? 

IV. “REMEMBER THE SABBATH DAY TO 
KEEP IT HOLY...” 

Said the Lord Jesus, “The sabbath was 
made for man, and not man for the sab- 
bath” (Mark 2:27). By that He meant 
that the provision of one day of rest in 
seven was designed by God for the good 
of mankind; and that the Sabbath in itself 
is not the altogether important matter 
which the Scribes and Pharisees had made 
it in His day. 


The provision of one day in seven comes 
from the creation (Genesis 2:3) and is 
found throughout the Bible. In the Old 
Testament, Saturday, the last day of the 
week, was the Sabbath of Israel, to remind 
them that “Thou wast a servant in the land 
of Egypt” (Deuteronomy 5:15). 

With the coming of the Christian era 
the day of the week to be observed is 
Sunday, the first day, for it is a weekly 
reminder that the Saviour was raised from 
the dead on that day. Throughout the 
New Testament it is called “The Lord’s 
Day,” or the “First day of the week” (Acts 
20:7, I Corinthians 16:2, Revelation 1:10). 

We are taught in this Commandment 
to keep that day holy to the Lord, not in 
the letter of the Law but in its spirit. The 
Lord’s Day is designed for man’s highest 
welfare. It is to be a day of rest, of wor- 
ship and of Christian service. We are to 
beware of any practice that is inconsistent 
with the spirit of the day, any carelessness 
or idleness on the Lord’s day, with a re- 
fraining from our usual daily employ- 
ment so that we can worship God and help 
our fellow men. 

V. “HONOR THY FATHER AND THY 
MOTHER...” 

With this fifth Commandment we begin 
the second portion of the Law, that of 
loving our neighbors as ourselves. 

The family is of divine origin and sanc- 
tion. From the beginning of creation God 
has desired that mankind live in families. 
He has given responsibilities to both par- 
ents and children. The parents are to love 
their children, to train them carefully in 
matters of courtesy, consideration, and 
Godliness, to correct them as well as to 
provide for them. 

On their part, the children are required 
to honor their parents, to hold them in 
esteem and respect, to give them due 
obedience and courtesy, to treat them with 
devotion and affection. Declares the Bible: 
“Children, obey your parents in the Lord, 
for this is right... . And ye fathers, pro- 
voke not your children to wrath; but 
bring them up in the nurture and admoni- 
tion of the Lord” (Ephesians 6:1, 4). 

VI “THOU SHALT NOT KILL” 

The word “kill” means “to murder,” 
and does not include all taking of life. 
The Mosaic Code required that the de- 
liberate murderer be executed; but that 
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the individual responsible for man- 
slaughter (the unintentional taking of 
life) could flee to a city of refuge (Exodus 
21: 12-14). 

Declared the Lord Jesus, “He that is 
angry with his brother is guilty of murder” 
(Matthew 5:21). Hatred is the equivalent 
of murder in the teaching of I John 3:15. 
We are therefore taught by our Lord to 
“Love your enemies” (Matthew 5:43-44). 

To the inquiry, “What doth God re- 
quire in the Sixth Command?” the Heidel- 
berg Catechism declares pointedly, “That 
neither in thoughts, nor words nor gestures, 
much less in deeds, I dishonor, hate, 
wound, or kill my neighbor, by myself 
or by another; but that I lay aside all 
desire of revenge; also, that I hurt not 
myself, or willfully expose myself to any 
danger. Wherefore also the magistrate 
is armed with the sword, to prevent 
murder.” 

VII. “THov SHALL NOT COMMIT ADULTERY” 

Integrity is a matter of inner attitude 
of heart and not of outward circumstances. 
When assailed by fierce temptation, to 
which many have succumbed, Joseph de- 
clared that he would not sin against God, 
against his master, or against himself 
(Genesis 39:7-10). 

Life is the most sacred gift God has 
entrusted to us humans. It is a trust given 
to us, to be perpetuated unsullied and 
lovely. 

There is no joy higher than that’ of 
honesty with one’s self and with one’s 
future companion in life. To come to the 
marriage altar with conscious integrity 
of heart and body is a delight inexpress- 
ible. By the same token unfaithfulness 
before or after marriage creates more 
jealousy and heartache than perhaps any 
other one factor in human experience. 

The Lord Jesus said that the attitude 
of adultery is as wicked as the act, saying, 
“That whosoever looketh on a woman to 
lust after her hath committed adultery 
with her already in his heart” (Matthew 
5:28). Any thought, conversation, appear- 
ance, or wrong attitude toward the op- 
posite sex is contained in this seventh 
Commandment. Declares the Bible, “Flee 
youthful lusts” (II Timothy 2:22)! “Put 
on the Lord Jesus Christ, and make not 
provision for the flesh to fulfill the lusts 

thereof” (Romans 13:12-14). 
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VIII. “THou SHALL NOT STEAL” 

Four tiny monosyllables and yet they 
express cogently and completely the posi- 
tion of the Almighty as to personal prop- 
erty. From beginning to end the Bible 
presents clearly and emphatically the 
basic principles of the capitalistic system 
—private property, the responsibility of 
the individual to provide for his own, the 
right to transfer one’s property to his 
heirs, free enterprise, individual respon- 
sibility, limited government, and respect 
for the rights of others. 

Stealing is not only appropriating for 
one’s self, carrying away, embezzling, or 
securing by fraud, it is also laziness, in- 
efficiency, loafing on the job, carelessness, 
neglect of duties and irresponsibility. One 
does not have to put his hand into the cash 
register to steal from his employer. He 
can do so by wasting his time when he 
should be working. 

Plagiarism and cheating are stealing. It 
is possible not only to steal from others, 
but to steal from one’s self by foolish 
spending and improvidence. The Scrip- 
tures declare that it is possible also to 
rob God (Malachi 3:8-10). 

Declares the New Testament, “Let him 
that stole steal no more; but rather let 
him labor, working with his hands the 
thing which is good, that he may have 
to give to him that needeth” (Eph. 4:28). 
IX. “THOU SHALT NOT BEAR FALSE WIT- 

NESS AGAINST THY NEIGHBOR” 

A lie is implicit in every sin, for at the 
root thereof is deception of some kind. 
The Lord Jesus would not lie or give any 
false impression, even though He were 
on trial for His life (John 18:20-21). At 
that same time Peter in the outer court 
was untruthful in declaring that he was 
not a disciple of the lowly Nazarene, 
which lie led to his complete denial of 
the Saviour. 

Bearing false witness implies designed 
deception. It is possible to give out er- 
roneous information without intention to 
deceive, because one believes it to be the 
truth. However, any designed misrepre- 
sentation, any false coloring of our neigh- 
bor’s character, motives, or conduct; any 
slander or perpetuation thereof; any care- 
less or malicious statement about which 
we do not have the truth; any unnecessary 
publishing the faults of others; and any 
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withholding the truth from those who 
have a right to it or when there would be 
injury to another in so doing, is lying. 
We can lie by being silent when we should 
speak out. 

In reply to a question the staightfor- 
ward Dwight L. Moody declared, “Treat 
gossip and lying as sins. Confess them 
as such to God, and find forgiveness and 
deliverance from them.” 

In my opinion, every school child 
should read every day the words, “Thou 
shalt not bear false witness.” 
X. “THOU SHALT NOT COVET... 

Covetousness is intrinsic in the human 
heart. Said the Lord Jesus, who knew us 
altogether, “From within, out of the heart 
of men, proceed evil thoughts . . . thefts, 
covetousness .. .” (Mark 7:21-22). It was 
for that reason that the Psalmist prayed. 
“Incline my heart unto thy testimonies, 
and not to covetousness” (Psalms 119:36). 

We are taught in the Bible that “Godli- 
ness with contentment is great gain” (I 
Timothy 6:6); and, “Be ye free from the 
love of money; content with such things 
as ye have; for himself hath said, I will 
in no wise fail thee, neither will I in any- 
wise forsake thee” (Hebrews 13:5, ARV). 

Taught the Lord Jesus, “Take heed, and 
beware of covetousness; for a man’s life 
consisteth not in the abundance of the 
things which he possesseth” (Luke 12:15). 
The Bible reminds us that “In the last 
days perilous times shall come, for men 
shall be lovers of their own selves, covet- 
ous...” (II Timothy 3:1-2). 

The daily reading of the Ten Command- 
ments, and occasional teaching of their 
content and implications, would comprise, 
in my opinion, one of the strongest im- 
pacts for morality in mid-twentieth cen- 
tury America. To return to the vivid lan- 
guage of Luther, we need the thunder of 
the Law, its terror, the sharp edge of its 
axe. 

In the same classrooms, printed in the 
same manner, there should appear a sum- 
marization of the first ten Amendments 
to our Federal Constitution. Whereas the 
Commandments should have a heading, 
The Law of God, the latter should be en- 
titled, The Law of America. 

Even little children can be taught in 
simple language the great fundamentals 
of our American government. They can 


learn that ours is a government of laws 
and not of men, that we have a written 
constitution which is the supreme law of 
the land. In time they will understand 
that our forefathers found the govern- 
ment of kings and tyrants to be autocratic 
and arbitrary, and that all government 
tends to be the same unless it has very 
definite limitations. 

The structure of our government into 
its three-fold branches is a very simple 
one, and quickly the children will begin 
to understand something of the executive 
branch, the legislative, and the judicial. 
Then can be taught in addition to the 
separation of powers between the various 
branches of the government the division 
of powers between the states and the fed- 
eral government, and that both kinds of 
government are necessary in our American 
way of life. 

When some of us were children “Civics” 
was a required subject in the grades; and 
very early we got a good grasp of the 
structure of our government, and were 
taught great respect and admiration for 
it. To be sure, it had its imperfections, 
and these should be faced squarely and 
solved; nevertheless, the American gov- 
ernment offers larger areas of liberty to 
the individual than any form of govern- 
ment devised thus far. Boys and girls in 
the grade school and high school can be 
taught a reason for their justifiable pride 
in America. 

The first ten Amendments to our Fed- 
eral Constitution constitute indeed our 
“Bill of Rights.” Here we have guarantees 
of civil liberties, the very things which our 
forefathers had been denied, under auto- 
cratic government; and the very things 
which Communism prohibits vehemently 
today. 

I. The first Amendment provides free- 
dom of worship, of speech, of the press, 
of assembly, and of petition. Implicit 
therein is the recognition of Almighty 
God, though He is not named in the word- 
ing of the Amendment. Every American 
is free to worship as he pleases, or not 
so to do, if he so desires. The Constitution 
requires separation of church and state. 
Free speech and free press are as native 
to America as the fresh air of its boundless 
prairies and majestic mountains, Any in- 
fringement on these liberties is denied to 
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the federal government; and the courts of 
the land are our watchdogs of the Con- 
stitution. 

Ii. The second Amendment recognizes 
that military service may be necessary for 
the security of the government. 

III. Our colonial fathers knew what it 
was to have foreign troops quartered in 
their homes in times of peace, and the 
inconveniences and injustices that arose 
from that occupation. Such cannot be our 
experience now under our Constitution. 

IV. Private property is recognized as 
the right of the individual. His home is 
his “castle,” and cannot be entered except 
in a legal manner. There need be no 
apprehension of secret police entering 
one’s home at midnight and carrying away 
an American citizen to some slave-labor 
camp or salt mine. 

V. This Amendment has come into 
prominence in recent years because it is 
the refuge of alleged communists who 
refuse to testify on the ground that one 
cannot “be compelled in any criminal case 
to be a witness against himself.” The in- 
tent and content of the fifth Amendment 
are necessary for our way of life, for the 
protection of the innocent, and for the 
due process of the law. We think it better 
to have the experience of a few who use 
the Amendment as a cloak of secrecy, 
rather than have many innocent citizens 
suffer without the guarantees of this 
Amendment. 

VI. Perhaps it is only by way of con- 
trast with the infamous ‘Peoples’ Courts” 
and the secret trials that are a travesty of 
justice in communist lands that we can 
appreciate the protection of Amendment 
VI with its guarantees of “A speedy and 
public trial by an impartial jury . . . and 
to be informed of the nature and the cause 
of the accusation; (and) to be confronted 
with the witnesses against him...” Trial 
by jury sometimes seems cumbersome, 
slow, and expensive; but it is a tremen- 
dous bulwark of liberty. 

VII. Even in “suits at common law” 
(in contrast to “criminal prosecution” of 
Amendment VI), this Amendment guaran- 
tees the right of trial by jury. 


VIII. The language of this Amendment 
is succinct and sufficient: “Excessive bail 
shall not be required, no excessive fines 
imposed, nor cruel and unusual punish- 
ments inflicted.” Have the enslaved peoples 
behind the Iron Curtain ever heard of 
any such guarantee enjoyed by every 
American, however humble he might be? 

IX and X. These Amendments provide 
that the Constitution cannot be construed 
to take away the rights of the people, nor 
of the various states of the Union. They 
summarize the great basic principle of 
our government as enumerated above: 
namely, a government limited by the civil 
rights of the people, and by the powers 
of the states. 

These two tables: The Law of God and 
The Law of the Land constitute what 
President Abraham Lincoln declared in 
the closing statement of his immortal 
Gettysburg Address: 

That this nation, under God, shall have 
a new birth of freedom; and that govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, and 
for the people, shall not perish from the 
earth. 

The foundations of America will not be 
destroyed; rather, they will be stronger 
than ever before because we the people 
have been convinced of their truthfulness, 
and have been cemented together more 
closely than ever because of the Com- 
munist challenge to our morality and law. 

And that is just where we stand here 
at Wheaton. We make no apology for 
our devoted adherence to American con- 
stitutional government, to free enterprise 
and individual responsibility; to our re- 
quiring every graduate to have an ade- 
quate understanding of the content of the 
Bible, to obtain the Christian theistic view 
of the world and of man, and thus be 
helped to form habits of Christian citizen- 
ship so that he can participate construc- 
tively as a Christian in the life of America. 

The Law of God, and the Law of the 
Land! These are the foundations upon 
which we stand and continue to build. 
With a revival of spiritual life and patrio- 
tism in America these foundations will 
not be destroyed! 


If you wish to pay for any of the new chairs authorized for the platform and 
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NCIENT WINTER FESTIVALS be- 
fore the Christian Era. 

The Romans imported the Worship of 
Mithras, God of Sun and Truth, from 
Persia, and observed his birthday on De- 
cember 25th. 

Saturnalia, a Roman holiday, Decem- 
ber 17th to 24th, honoring Saturn, God 
of Agriculture, marking the completion 
of sowing winter grain, was celebrated 
with feasts, games and dancing. Presents 
were exchanged, and slaves given liberties. 

Kalends, January lst, commenced the 
New Year, when Romans decorated their 
homes with evergreens, entertained, and 
gave gifts of wax candles. 

Hanukkah, Hebrew Festival of Lights, 
December 17th to 24th, commemorates the 
rebuilding of the temple at Jerusalem in 
165 B.C. by Judas Maccabeus, after it 
had been destroyed by the Syrians. A 
sacred jar of oil, found in the temple, 
thought to burn for one day, lasted eight. 
One more light is added for each day of 
the celebration. 

The Teutonic people of Northern 
Europe worshipped the sun at Winter 
Solstice Festivals, near the shortest day 
of the year, in the month yule or Jol, 
to rejoice at the lengthening of the days. 
From “Jol”, we derive our word “Jolly.” 

Believing that the “corn spirit” of fer- 
tility was embodied within the hog, they 
sacrificed a boar at Yuletime to bring 
good crops, and held “The Boar’s Head 
Procession.” Today, the Scandinavians 
symbolize this custom by baking little 
cakes or loaves in the shape of a pig. 

The origin of the Yule Log is unknown, 
but the Druids, Celtic priestly class of 
Gaul and Britain, whose gods were the 
same as those of the Greeks and Romans, 
burned a great log at Winter Solstice 
Festivals. The ashes kept throughout the 
year, were believed to protect the house 
from fire and lightning, heal wounds and 
make animals and fields fertile. og re- 
maining brand was kept to oe le the 


next year’s log. 


Our Christmas 


By Susan Hanna Foote 
Past Regent, Jeptha Abbott Chapter, Pennsylvania 


Christmas Day 


The Bible does not state in which 
month of the year the Nativity occured, 
and for over 200 years, while Christians 
lived under persecution, it was celebrated 
on March 25th, or January 6th, or De- 
cember 25th. 

Early Christian writers claim that the 
Birth of Christ was made to coincide 
with the Feast of Mithras, to replace the 
God of Sun and Truth, with Christ, The 
Light of Life. 

In 354, by order of Bishop Liberius of 
Rome, December 25th was decreed as the 
Nativity date, and Furius Dionysius re- 
corded it in the Roman calendar. As 
pagans were converted to Christianity, 
churches were built upon foundations of 
ruined temples and with some of their 
materials. 

Christmas means Christ’s Mass. The 
spelling “Xmas” stems from the Greek 
word Christos. The symbol for “ch” is 
the letter “x.” Some believe that the “x” 
represents the Cross, symbol of Christ 
and Christianity. 

The Greek Catholic or Eastern Church 
celebrates Christmas, called The Feast 
of Lights, on January 6th, being nine 
months after the Pasch, April 6th (the 
first full moon after the Vernal Equinox) 
believed by some ancient sects to be the 
time of the creation of the world. 

In 1582, Pope Gregory XIII, finding 
the Julian Calendar devised by Julius 
Caesar to be in error, formed an accurate 
calendar, advancing Christmas Day to 
December 25th. 

Today, over half the nations of the 
world celebrate the Birth of Christ, whose 
Advent is the turning point in history, 
and divides it for all time. 


Carols 


The aed Carol, is derived from ‘an 
Italian word “Carolare”, a medieval ring 
dance accompanied by singing. Carols, 
the expression of joy and praise, sprang 
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from the Mystery Plays originating in 
the 8th century. St. Francis of Assisi 
(1182-1226), founder of the Franciscan 
Friars, is credited with first making popu- 
lar the singing of carols, which the Early 
Church had disapproved because of their 
pagan origin, St. Francis and his Brethren 
composed bright, easily sung Carols for 
the people as they did not understand 
the Latin language of the Church. He also 
built the first Creche or Manger Scene 
in 1223 in the village of Assisi, Italy with 
real people and live animals as actors. 

Carol manuscripts exist from the 13th 
and 14th centuries, and Martin Luther 
(1483-1546) also a composer of Carols, 
records that he participated in a group 
of singers who carolled from village to 
village during the Christmas season. 

In the 17th century, Carolling was 
abolished under Puritan rule but later 
restored by Charles II. In 1822 Davies 
Gilbert published the first modern collec- 
tion of carols. 

Charles Dickens loved Christmas and 
always on that day strolled through the 
poorer sections of London to observe the 
people. The true meaning of Christmas 
he illustrated in “A Christmas Carol,” 
when the miserly Scrooge, repentent of 
his selfish life, declaimed, “I will honor 
Christmas in my heart and try to keep 
it all the year.” 


The Christmas Tree 


The Christmas Tree is believed to be 
survival of the Tree Worship of early 
German tribes. 

In 8th century Germany, St. Boniface 
urged his converts to take the pine tree 
which said, he “pointed straight up to 
the Christ Child,” into their homes at 
Yuletime, and celebrate Christmas with 
laughter and love. 

Martin Luther was the first to put 
lighted candles on a little fir-tree for his 
children; and by the 19th century the 
Christmas Tree had spread over Northern 
Europe and to the United States—where 
it was first introduced during the Revolu- 
tion, when Hessian soldiers trimmed a 
tree, 

In Italy, Spain, Portugal and Latin 
America, the Manger Scene is the heart 
of the celebration, and elaborate religious 
pageants are observances. 
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In the United States more Christmas 
Trees are used than in any other country— 
between 5 and 10 million a year, about 
half of which come from Canada. 

The Theodore Roosevelt family had the 
first electrically lighted tree in the White 
House in 1902 and since 1941, the National 
Christmas Tree has been a giant spruce 
on the South Lawn of the Executive 
Mansion. 


Christmas in Merry England of the 16th 


and 17th Centuries 


In this era, holiday festivities reached 
a climax never equalled in any country. 
As early as Halloween the titled owner 
of each estate appointed a “Lord of Mis- 
rule” over the courtiers and a “Master 
of Disports” to arrange the Christmas 
games and entertainments. 

Shakespeare wrote “Twelfth Night” to 
amuse Queen Elizabeth I and her court 
on Epiphany, traditional end of the cele- 
bration. 

On Christmas Eve the Yule Log was 
kindled in the banquet hall fireplace. The 
Great Candle gleamed from the high table 
where it would burn throughout the holi- 
days. Clusters of mistletoe hung over- 
head. Holly, laurel, rosemary and ever- 
greens decorated the tapestried walls. 
Candles shone on the handsome silver 
vessels arranged on the long oak dining 
table. 

As the host and his lady received their 
neighbors of the countryside, servants 
scurried about with platters of “sirloyns 
of beef”, pickled boars’ meat, capons, 
geese, roast pig, current cakes, called 
“Yule Babies” and Plum Porridge (fore- 
runner of Plum Pudding) it’s richness 
symbolic of the Wise Men’s Gifts. The 
Wassail bowls circulated before the feast, 
a Scandinavian custom introduced by 
Henry VII in the 1400’s, accompanied by 
carol singing. Games ensued until chimes 
announced the approach of midnight. As 
Waits sang the glad tydings of the Na- 
tivity, the merrymakers trooped to the 
village church. Another Service Christ- 
mas morning was followed by breakfast, 
then by 2 o'clock all assembled for the 
Christmas Dinner. 

A blast of trumpets heralded the en- 
trance of “The Lord of Misrule,” leading 
his gay be-ribboned company. Next fol- 
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lowed the “sewer” (head serving man) 
bearing aloft the garlanded Boar’s Head— 
a delicacy introduced by Henry VIII, and 
still a custom at Queens’ College, Oxford. 
Then came the “Fairest Lady,” with a 
roast stuffed peacock, resplendent in his 
brilliant plumage. Hers was the honor 
of serving it. Plays, games and banquets 
continued until Epiphany, when gifts were 
given, and a huge cake baked, containing 
a bean. Whoever found the bean in his 
portion was “King of the Day,” and 
hailed “King of the Bean.” The Yule Log 
was extinguished, and the brand saved 
for next year. 

Under Oliver Cromwell’s rule (1653- 
58) Puritanism banned many observances, 
some of which were revived after the 
Restoration of Charles II in 1660. On St. 
Stephen’s Day, December 26th, called 
Boxing Day, servants and tradespeople 
received boxes of money and the poor 
were given food and firewood. The mean- 
ing of the day is related in the carol 
“Good King Wenceslas.” King of Bohemia 
and Emperor of the Holy Roman Empire, 
he lived from 1361-1419. Trudging 
through deep snow and bitter cold, the 
good king and his page boy carried food 
and wine to a poor peasant and his 
family, emulating the exhortation in the 
final verse: 

“Therefore Christian men be sure 

Wealth or rank possessing 

Ye who now will bless the poor 

shalt yourselves find blessing.” 


at 
2 The Story of St. Nicholas 


Santa Claus is not a myth, he actually 
existed. Born in the 4th Century of rich 
parents, in Patras, Greece, he became 
Bishop of Myra, Asia Minor. He con- 
stantly gave gifts to the poor. One legend 
relates that he dropped three purses of 
gold through the window of a poor man 
whose three daughters wished to marry, 
but had no dowries. Miracles he wrought 
at sea, led merchants to adopt him as 
their Patron. The Purse, or Three Gold 
Balls became their coat-of-arms, and later 
the insignia of the money lenders. Old 
pictures portray him attired in red robes, 
trimmed with white fur, a jeweled mitre 
on his head, and bearing a cross and 
staff. He is the Patron Saint of Children, 
sailors, scholars, bankers, pawnbrokers, 


maidens and strangest of all—thieves. St. 
Nicholas died on December 6th, 343, ob- 
served as his Feast or Festival Day in 
some European countries, and the occasion 
of gift giving especially to children. A 
gang of Italian thieves stole his body 
from its grave in Myra, and placed his 
casket aboard a vessel bound for Italy. 
A violent storm arose, and to lighten the 
foundering little ship, the seamen cast 
everything into the waves. In despair, they 
lifted the coffin of their beloved saint. 
As they were about to lower it into the 
turbulent water, a miracle occurred—the 
sea calmed and they safely reached Italy. 
In vain the Turks offered a million dol- 
lars reward for the return of the saint’s 
remains. 

To this day, the body of St. Nicholas 
reposes in a silver sarcophagus, sealed in 
a dungeon beneath the church of San 
Nicola, in Bari, Italy. Tall, flickering 
candles lend the only light which reveals 
dark figures of men kneeling in prayer. 
Thus a thief may worship a saint in 
peace. 

Russia adopted St. Nicholas as its patron 
saint nearly 700 years after his death, 
and children expected a yearly visit from 
“Father Frost,” until the Communists out- 
lawed him. His fame spread to the Lapps 
and Samoyeds, inspiring stories of his 
reindeer and home at the North Pole. 

From belief that the Norse Goddess, 
Hertha descended into the home through 
the smoke of an altar fire, came the idea 
that Santa Claus enters our homes via 
the chimney. 

In England, before the Reformation, 
376 churches were named for him, and 
Nicholas and Mary were the most popular 
names, There, children call him “Father 
Christmas.” Santa Nickolaus, Bonhomme 
Noel, Sinterklass, Kris Kingle or Santa 
Claus—his symbol of recognition is the 
kind and generous heart. 

Santa Claus came to America as the 
figurehead of St. Nicholas on the prow 
of the ship bearing the first Dutch settlers 
to New Amsterdam. They bestowed his 
name upon their first church to honor 
their Patron Saint. 

In 1809, Washington Irving was the 
first to describe St. Nicholas as a “rotund 
little fellow with a jolly manner who 
sped through the air on Christmas Eve 
in a sleigh drawn by reindeer,” 
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Cartoonist Thomas Nast (1840-1902) 
creator of political caricatures in Harper’s 
Weekly, and originator of the Tamany 
_ Tiger, the Democratic Donkey and GOP 
_ Hephant, drew the first picture of Santa 
_ Claus, portraying him as a white bearded 
old gentleman clothed in a red ermine 
trimmed coat. 


. Inspired by Irving’s description and 
Nast’s cartoon, Clement Clarke Moore 
(1779-1863) wrote his famous poem, “A 
Visit from St. Nicholas.” Mr. Moore was 
a professor at General Theological Semi- 
nary in New York City, and the author 
_ of a Hebrew and English Lexicon. He is 
immortalized not for these attainments, 
but for his beloved poem, written in 1822 
for his seven daughters. The Moore resi- 
dence still stands at Ossining, New York 
-and Clement Moore is buried in Trinity 
Cemetery, New York at Broadway and 
155th Street. Here, on Christmas Eve, 
children carrying lanterns, make an an- 
nual pilgrimage and place a wreath on his 
tombstone, and the rector of Trinity Parish 
conducts services. The son of another 
author famed for “A Christmas Carol” 
nearby—Alfred Tennyson Dickens. In 
tribute to him, also, the Trinity Chapel 
Choir Boys sing carols. 


Our Christmas Decorations 


The Early Church forbade the use of 
evergreens at services because of their 
identity with pagan festivals. 

Druids reverenced mistletoe be- 
cause of its growth on the sacred oak 
3 tree, from whence stemmed the custom of 
suspending it overhead. Holly symbol- 
ized the crown of thorns on Christ’s head 
at the Crucifixion—the berries represent- 
ing the drops of blood, and the prickly 
leaves, the thorns. The Poinsettia comes 
from Mexico—there called “La For de 
Noche Buena,” so named because a legend- 
ary little girl, Pepita, having no money 
to buy flowers to lay by the Creche of 
the Holy Child, picked an armful of 
_ weeds and, as she knelt at the altar, they 
burst into glorious color. We call them 
Poinsettias in honor of the Hon. Joel 
Poinsette, of Charleston, South Carolina, 
_ United States Minister to Mexico in 1828, 
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ings on calling cards, hand painted with 


beautiful plant was first exhibited at the 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society in 
June, 1829, by Robert Carr, owner of the 
Bartram Gardens. Mrs. Carr was the 
granddaughter of John Bartram (1669- 
1777) the “Father of American Botany.” 

The Christmas Rose also has a legend- 
ary origin. A _ little shepherdess wept 
because she had no gift to offer the Baby 
Jesus. Where her tears fell upon the 
ground flowers bloomed. Hastily gather- 
ing them, she hastened to the Manger and 
knelt in adoration. As His little hands 
touched the petals a delicate pink ap- 
peared in the center of each blossom. 
Today, the Christmas Rose blooms more 
profusely at Christmastime than at any 
other season. 


Our symbolic decorations—the Star, the 
Angels, the Bells, the Tree and the Candles 
recall the Child Jesus, God’s Gift to Man. 


Christmas Cards, Charity, the Turkey 


“Merry Christmas” and Christmas Cards 
come from England. Children wrote 
“Christmas Pieces” to display their origi- 
nality and penmanship, and the card de- 
veloped from this custom. In 1846, Sir 
Henry Cole sent the first Christmas Greet- 


a spray of holly or mistletoe. The next 
year as an experiment, a publisher printed 
1,000 cards and sold them all. In the 
United States, the year 1952 marked the 
100th Anniversary of the Christmas Card. 
The Philadelphia Inquirer stated that there 
were over 25,000 designs, 1,500,000,000 
(approximately) cards mailed and the 
postage bill was $50,000,000.00, 

Gift giving is believed to originate from 
the Magi, or from Our Saviour’s command 
to “Love one another.” The latter reason 
is manifested in our custom of Charity 
and fund-raising campaigns, such as the 
sale of Christmas Seals dating from 1907. 

Special treats for animals and birds at 
Christmas time originated in Europe. An 
old Breton legend held that “on Christ- 
mas Eve the ox and ass are given the 
gift of human speech because they helped 
keep the Christ Child warm in the cold 
stable in Bethlehem.” The first known 
use of turkey as a royal feast bird was 
in 1570, at the wedding banquet of King 


(Continued on page 1244) 
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What | Think of America? 


By Dr. MykoLa CENKO 


Address given before Robert Morris Chapter at Philadelphia, Pa. 


T IS not easy for me, a new emigrant 

from Europe, to relate best, “What I 
think of America!” 

There have been printed very many 
articles in newspapers; there have been 
published many books by new immigrants 
from Europe, most in serious mood, also 
some humorous. Hence it is not so easy 
to tell something new or original about 
our country, which has been admitting 
since nearly 400 years ago, oppressed 
people from the old world, and which is 
now only one hope for all enslaved people 
in the whole world. 

So you can grasp better my point of 
view, | should like to give you some in- 
formation on my country and incidentally 
about myself. 

I was born in Ukraine. Many Ameri- 
cans, not only common people but some- 
times even politicians, do not have enough 
information about Ukraine, her geographic 
position and history, and often erroneously 
confuse her with Russia. 

Ukraine is in Europe with south-eastern 
bordering on the Black Sea to the south, 
Byelorussia to the north; Poland to the 
west; and Russia to the East. We became 
Christians in 988, at which time we had 
a strong, mighty and independent state 
until 1240 when the Tartars from Asia 
invaded and destroyed our state. After- 
ward we had an independent state under 
the Cossack regime until 1709 when Rus- 
sia, after her victory at Poltava, over- 
whelmed hetman (chief or general) 
Mazeppa and incorporated Ukraine. Only 
in 1918, Ukraine again became free and 
independent state nation. After three years 
of struggling, the Russian Communists in- 
vaded the eastern part of Ukraine and 
in 1945 all remaining parts of Ukrainian 
territory were occupied by Moscow. 

There are over 45 million people living 
in Ukraine, but during the communist 
regime more than 7 million were killed, 
especially in 1933, when Moscow had 
organized a fraudulent famine in order 
to break the farmers, their opposition 
against “kolkhozes.” My country was the 
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years ago, and my nation is fighting now 
and will continue fighting against this 
evil which has now become dangerous to 
the whole world. 

Being a new immigrant, perhaps my re- 
lating of some details from my life in my 
country and in America, will answer this 
question of what I Think of America. 

The western part of Ukraine, where I 
was born at that time belonged to Austria, 
and afterwards to Poland. I was born 
in a village which had about 2,000 in- 
habitants and only 1,800 acres of land. 
My father was a farmer, he had 8 acres 
of land and 7 children. He was richer 
than many another peasants and we could 
have potatoes, sauerkraut, some vegetables, 
milk and sometimes meat ail year round, 
while others had not enough food for the 
whole year. 

It was a great privilege for me to go 
to school, and therefore I appreciated all 
my life the fact, that the father sent me 
to school. 

There have been over 4,000 Ukrainian 
villages in Poland, but I did not know 
any that had electricity, and, therefore, 
they lived a primitive and hard life. All 
in the village was made by hand, and the 
women worked still harder for they toiled 
on the farm, at home, and took care of 
children. 

The transportation was very poor; there 
were trains, no cars, a few buses, since 
all Poland (33 million people) had only 
66,000 trucks and passenger cars, and 
you have in Philadelphia alone more than 
600,000 cars. Therefore everybody walked 
miles and miles. Some of my friends at- 
tended gymnasium (high school) and had 
to walk every day 8-10 miles, but they 
appreciated the school and education. 

The whole budget of Poland was 
$500,000,000, and here only General 
Motors alone has a few times larger 
budget. 

The villages have been overcrowded 
and there was little industry in the cities. 
Hence, therefore, was no possibility of 
making money. My brother was in the 
army and was ore 80 cents for every 
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ten days, and how much a soldier is 
getting here, besides all special privileges 
for veterans? 

The life of the farmers and general 
workers was very hard, because their in- 
come was very low. For example—after 
working the whole day, at least 10-12 
hours, they did so for two packs of cig- 
arettes, or for two pounds of fat-back or 
two pounds butter, or four pounds sugar; 
10-20 days for a pair of shoes, two-three 
months for a suit and no farmer or un- 
skilled worker could dream of a car or 
a new house of his own. 

In such hard circumstances I passed 
secondary school, four years in University 
(law school) and after five years prepara- 
tory service, when I had board and $10 
monthly, I finally became a lawyer. But 
then the war started in 1939, and I was 
forced to leave with my family my beloved 
old country, so as to escape from com- 
munist slavery. 

During the war I was working in Ger- 
many in factories. At that time I married 
and lived with my wife, later with a baby 
and mother-in-law. In 1945 we had been 
bombed by English and American planes 
in Dresden, and we lost everything and 
only by miracle escaped from death. 

After the war we have been gathered 
in DP camps in the barracks. I was a 
camp leader for 3,000 people, and during 
four years we prayed every day and sung 
religious songs (over a thousand people on 
yard), and gave our thanks to God and 
USA Army, and UNRRA, for our libera- 
tion. 

With aid of the Army and UNRRA 
we rebuilt the destroyed barracks, organ- 
ized secondary and trade schools. We had 
a church, a choir, theatre, and it was like 
an Ukrainian town in exile. 

We didn’t believe that we shall be per- 
mitted to go to USA, because we heard 
from our friends in USA, that after the 
war there usually appears an unemploy- 
ment problem,—still it was not the first 
time USA reached her arm to poor and 
oppressed people, and in 1949 I had an 
availability to go to USA. 

I never studied English in the school, 
as we were taught German and some 
French, but no English, since we had no 
contact with England or USA. Only in 

DP camps we learned a little English, and 
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soon I got a job to translate documents 
for emigrants to USA. 

It was a beautiful voyage on American 
ship. No storm, no sea sickness, yet I 
was afraid to think what I shall do in 
USA, especially at the beginning—no 
money, no job, no experience, no friends. 

However, when we arrived in New York 
and I saw the Statue of Liberty, which is 
and was for 70 years a symbol for all 
enslaved and oppressed people in the whole 
world, I prayed warmly with all my fam- 
ily, and we thanked the Lord for every- 
thing until now, and we implored for aid 
in the time ahead. 

We were warmly received,—it was not 
like 60-70 years ago, when there were no 
Ukrainian organizations; no help for new- 
comers. Now there have been three relief 
organizations, Ukrainian Catholic Com- 
mittee with NCWC, United Ukrainian 
American Relief Committee. At the start 
the new immigrants organized a new 
organization in 1947, the “Selfreliance” 
of which I am president for the third year, 
and which has over 1,000 members in 
Philadelphia branch, its own house on 
813 N. Franklin Street, its own “Credit 
Union” with about $300,000 in savings. 

Now I shall not speak, what I like in 
America, because everyone likes but also 
admires at least 95% all things in 
America. This is what I didn’t like when 
I came to America. 

When I came here I wanted to speak 
to everybody, for I wanted to check my 
knowledge on English and occasionally I 
started to speak to a policeman and I 
wondered: he was polite to me and was 
smiling. It was a surprise to me, because 
we are used in all Europe to a maxim: 
whether you are good or bad, better don’t 
get into contact with police, because they 
may find you wrong any time. Therefore 
whenever I saw a policeman in my coun- 
try, I went to another side of the road. 
Even now I cannot forget this impression 
and when sometimes a red car stops in 
front of my store, I am afraid, because 
in Europe the police may fine one at least 
five times, however there are another 
police here; they are the only one such 
force in the world, smiling to everybody. 
They are in fact too good for there are 
not only good people, but also bad. 

I didn’t like, and likewise many of my 
friends, the houses in America since 
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these were not strong enough, like in our 
country of bricks or stones, built at least 
for 300 years. Still after we saw that 
here even an unskilled worker can own a 
nice house after few years’ labor while in 
our country he would have to work at least 
. . . 300 years to be able to buy a six 
apartment house, and for a small house 
the whole life. 

However, a worker in America may 
buy his own house after five years work, 
and our people after five-seven years have 
more than 50% own houses or farms. 

We didn’t like the suits here, because 
we said they were not strong enough. In 
our country suits were sometimes remade 
from grandfather to father and for his 
son. It was strong, but it was necessary 
to work for it three months or more and 
here on the average one week. Sometimes 
one pair of shoes or boots was on our 
farm only one for the whole family, thus 
they had to be strong enough—but here 
one can buy a pair shoes every day. 

We wondered why there is not big 
difference here between rich and poor peo- 
ple. Yet America is the only country in 
world where there are really no poor 
people, excepting those who refuse to 
work. Everybody in America, who is 
strong and healthy, can work, make money, 
save it and buy everything including a 
car, a house... . It is a miracle, that there 
is no difference between rich and poor, 
if I may use this term, in what they eat, 
drink and wear. Maybe this is the reason 
that America is the only country, where 
not only women but also men are afraid 
to be too fat, while in other parts of the 
world all people are afraid of hunger. 

The people here are throwing away 
more food than Europe is eating. 

I wondered and didn’t like that some- 
times workers in steel mills or carpenters 
went on long strikes and caused large 
damage to themselves and to whole coun- 
try even some of them have been better 
paid than cabinet members in Europe. 

I was very mad when I read in news- 
paper that in Brooklyn over 600 workers 
destroyed the newspaper “Eagle,” which 
they, their parents and grandparents built 
in 140 years, because they went on strike 
in order to get a few dollars higher paid, 
and now lost the job and destroyed his- 
torical newspaper. . . . I shall never un- 
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I came to this country over five years 
ago, and I was during this time lather 
factory worker, dish washer and bus boy 
in a restaurant (Stoufers on Broad Street) , 
insurance salesman in the Ukrainian Cath- 
olic Insurance Co., a partner in a grocery 
store, student of law school at Temple 
University, afterwards real estate sales- 
man and finally a grocery store keeper 
together with my wife on the famous 
Marshall Street in Philadelphia. 

I was satisfied with any kind of job I 
secured, because I am feeling that I am 
living in a really free country, among 
really free people and to a question “How 
are you feeling here?” I answer: “I am 
working like a horse, but I am living 
like a man, while my father was working 
like a horse, but he never lived like a 
man.” 

When I tried to open a store in Ger- 
many, it proved to be impossible, since 
I was not a citizen, and had not enough 
money for bribery. Here, five years ago, 
when I came to City Hall and told fully 
fear that I should like to open the store; 
I was told: okey, you have a chance, go 
ahead . . . they didn’t ask me if I was a 
citizen, whether I had experience, from 
where I have money and so on. .. . And 
then I understood—it is really a free 
country for everybody, but there are also 
some people, who misuse this freedom 
and are working against their own 
country.... 

I can tell with satisfaction, that here 
in five years, as an unskilled worker, I 
made larger progress than in our country 
I could make as an independent lawyer. 

And I am lucky and satisfied that I can 
speak today as a free man to free people 
in a free country, about everything that 
I think and feel, without fear. 

You are a lucky nation, free and in- 
dependent, the richest country in the 
world, with the best possibilities for every- 
body, not only for the rich but also for 
the poor and still some people don’t 
appreciate freedom, for they never lived 
in a slavery or a slave country. Who has 
never been hungry, does not appreciate 
what plentitude means or what hunger 
means. 

Therefore I wonder how it is possible 
that in this free and beautiful country, 
where people enjoy the best life of world, 
(Continued on page 1152) 
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ET us refresh our memories as to the 
living conditions in our country as it 
was settled three hundred years ago by the 
English, French and Dutch. Since the 
stern struggle for life was paramount, 
there was little tolerance for anything or 
anyone who would not first “fell trees, 
clear the land, till the soil, plant corn, 
hunt and observe constant vigilance 
against hostile natives.” The first dug- 
outs and caves were soon supplanted by 
the log cabins and rude settlements like 
the Boston Common. 

But the first artistic achievements are 
shown in the work of the women, who, 
in spite of strict rules for dress, and 
multitudinous duties, found opportunity 
for self-expression in their samplers and 
weaving. Then wood-carvers made figure- 
heads and sign-boards over doorways. 
Need for dishes, cooking-utensils, harness 
and household furniture gradually led to 
the trades and we learn of the potters 
and silversmiths exercising much ingenuity 
in making things adequate. 

From 1670-1750 we have a group of 
artists known as the Primitives. In Har- 
vard College, 1636, William and Mary, 
1693, Yale, 1701, College of New Jersey, 
1746, King’s College, 1754, there was no 
teaching of the arts in their first years. 
All fields of art had developed to a high 
order in Europe, the French exceeding, 
having “the keenest natural feeling for 
refinement of manners, and form—charac- 
teristics still considered characteristic of 
them.” Isham credits Jacques Le Moyne 
de Morques to be the first artist to visit 
America, coming with one the earliest 
French expeditions. John White, 1564, 
came with Raleigh’s first expedition to 
Virginia in 1585. The English became 
dominant, and almost suppressed any ex- 
pression of works of art, although they 
have always had an “appreciation of 
beauty through the eye as well as the ear 
in poetry.” British art reached great 
heights in the eighteenth century through 
its portrait painters. But the first to prac- 
tice painting among the Colonies, worked 
without training, a limited pallet, little 
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Early American Painting 


By GERTRUDE RoceErs PEIRSON 
Treasurer, Santa Barbara Chapter, California 


or no association with fellow-workers, ex- 
change of ideas or good surroundings. 
These people were known as “limners” 
and appear in history as early as 1667. 
Traveling by horse, the drummer carried 
a stock of portraits, everything included 
but the faces. The age of the lady was 
established by her costume. A show of 
style in dress is typical of the day. The 
country supported many itinerant lim- 
ners. One of the first known is John 
Davenport of Connecticut who painted 
pictures in 1670. One hangs in the Yale 
Art Gallery. Among other Primitives are 
John Foster, 1648-1681, who made a 
wood-cut of Richard Mather. In 1709, 
Gordon Saltonstall, Governor of Connecti- 
cut, set up a printing press in his home. 
His portrait also hangs in the Yale Art 
Gallery. One Pieter Vanderlyn made a 
portrait of Col. Jacobus Van Slyke. Capt. 
Thomas Smith, 1650-1694, painted por- 
traits. Among other New Englanders is 
John Smibert, 1688, born in Scotland, 
who was ahead of his day in making a 
group of persons. Robert Feke, born at 
Oyster Bay, 1705, the son of a Baptist 
minister, made the first Colonial portrait 
groups by a native American. Matthew 
Pratt, 1734-1805, son of a goldsmith, did 
housepainting and sign painting. Of his 
portraits, he is the author of the earliest 
authentic portrait of Benjamin Franklin. 
Gustavius Hesselius, 1711-1755, born in 
Sweden, came to America in 1712, painted 
portraits and taught Justus Engehardt 
Kiihn, Jeremiah Theiis, and J. William 
Jennys. His son, John, carried on as far 
north as New York. Patience Wright did 
carving of portraits in wax. Jeremiah 
Theiis of Charleston, August 30, 1740, 
announced he had removed to “Market 
Square where all gentlemen and ladies 
could have their pictures drawn” and “for 
the convenience of those who live in the 
country, he is willing to wait upon them 
at their respective plantations.” B. Roberts 
of the same place gave notice “that Por- 
trait painting would be undertaken, also 
Engraving, Heraldry, and House-painting, 
performed by him at lowest rates.” A 
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Henry Warren, 1768, Williamsburg, Vir- 
ginia, advertised he was ready to paint 
“night pieces” and “family pieces.” 

John Wollaston, born 1710 in London, 
was the son of a portrait painter, John 
Wollaston. The son, doubtless a member 
of the London School of Painting, learned 
drapery painting from Joseph Van Aken. 
Charles Willson Peale knew John Wollas- 
ton as a famous drapery painter. His 
only signed and dated portrait of English 
work now in America is the portrait of 
Sir Thomas Hales from Canterbury. His 
portrait of Mary Lightfoot hangs in the 
parlor section of the D.A.R. Museum and 
is owned by the National Society Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution. He was 
then living in Virginia. His first work 
was noticed in New York, June 23, 1749, 
and he is known as the earliest fashionable 
portrait painter. His fluency and assur- 
ance of technique influenced John Hes- 
selius, Matthew Pratt and Benjamin West. 
Wollaston’s expert rendering of silks, satins, 
velvets and laces, fascinated the public of 
the 1750’s. He made more than one hun- 
dred portraits, many now hanging in 
various museums and private collections. 
The most influential English-American 
artist of the Colonial Period, he returned 
to England in 1767. 

Benjamin West went to London and 
completed his training, was of the Eclectic 
School: to discern the best of the past and 
take it. He became a court painter for 
King George III and helped American 
art students there. He applied industry 
to the standards of his day and was one of 
the founders of the Royal Academy, act- 
ing as its president in 1792. He is buried 
in the Cathedral of St. Paul. 

Charles Willson Peale, born 1741, was 
a recognized artist in Philadelphia until 
his death 1766. All of his sons were 
artists and bore artists’ names. 

John Trumbull was a delicate, pre- 
cocious child and was graduated from 
Harvard College at 15. He had been a 
pupil of West. 

Gilbert Stuart was born in 1755, his 
father had a snuff mill. He was known 
as a portrait painter from 1782. His 
prices soared and he lived lavishly, but 
was not dissipated. He too, went to Eng- 
land, but returned about 10 years later 
and painted the portrait of George Wash- 
ington. He brought English art to America. 
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Influences which worked to make Ameri- 
can art were Italian, English, German and 
French. Perhaps I should have mentioned 
the last first. Art objects were brought 
from all these peoples. Travel and trading 
with the East Indies and China, also 
brought objects from these localities and 
had a direct influence. Naturally, the 
broadest influence was that of the English. 
“The English were thinkers, reasoners, 
moralists, workers rather than observers 
and artists of color.” Of those who car- 
ried the best Continental qualities of paint- 
ing in portraiture and landscape of the 
eighteenth century are familiar to you— 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, Van Dyke, Gains- 
borough and Raeburn. They were “sound 
craftsmen and keen analysts of character.” 
The New York Drawing Association was 
the first organized art school in America, 
1825. It was later known as the National 
Academy of Design. Here we have a 
union of science and art in that Samuel 
Finley Bruce Morse became its first presi- 
dent. His portrait of Lafayette hangs in 
the City Hall, New York City. 

Art became of age in America with the 
unparalleled accomplishments of John 
Singleton Copley and Benjamin West. 
“They bowed to no one.” John Singleton 
Copley, 1737, received his English tech- 
nique from Joseph Blackburn. He could 
express dignity and charm of serene old 
age and also that of youth. He had Tory 
leanings, and he, like West, lived much 
in England. He died in 1815 at the age 
of 78, and is buried in Coryden Parish 
Churchyard. The Copleys occupied a 
mansion on Beacon Hill overlooking Bos- 
ton Common, an estate of eleven acres 
they called “The Farm.” John Trumbull, 
when 16, visited him and wrote “he was 
a man of fine appearance, dressed in 
maroon cloth and gilt buttons.” Here 
also, Charles Willson Peale came from 
Annapolis to study under him. In 1774 
he went to England to be with West. He 
visited in Italy, studying Titian and other 
Venetians. Returning to England, and 
because of hostilities in this country, he 
remained there. His family joined him 
where he was more concerned with family 
relations and art than with public and 
political questions. Although his earlier 
works give us his less mature painting, 
the long list of our Colonial dignities and 
others give us dignified canvases by far 
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our best pre-Revolutionary portraits. 

Gilbert Charles Stuart was born at Nar- 
_ ragansett, R. I., the son of a Scotch Pre- 
tender. He was a capable, handsome self- 
willed boy who drew portraits at 13. He 
received his first lessons in drawing from 
a Cosmo Alexander with whom he went 
to Scotland. Being dropped by him, he 
returned home by working on a coal ves- 
sel. By 1775, he returned to London and 
opened a studio, where his “portraits oc- 
-cupied conspicuous places in exhibitions 
of the Royal Academy.” A peculiar per- 
sonality, yet he could meet any one on 
_ his own ground. He returned to America 
in 1793. The Boston Daily Advertiser 
said of him, “Not only one of the first 
painters of his time but out of his art, an 
extraordinary man,—a mind of a strong 

and original cast, perceptions clear as they 
were just, and, in the power of illustration, 
has rarely been equalled. On almost every 
a subject, especially if it related to art, his 
was marked by wisdom and 


knowledge. The uncommon precision and 
eloquence of his language seemed to re- 
fe ceive an additional grace from his manner, 
_ which was that of a well-bred gentleman.” 
[ He died July 9, 1828, and is buried in the 
Central Burial Ground on Boston Com- 
mon. The grave is unmarked. 
In the period that follows, 1810-1860, 
political and economic conditions were not 
conducive to the development of art. The 
_ mechanical likeness of the portrait gave 
_ way to the photography first perfected in 
_ the daguerreotype. It was extremely difh- 
Be cult to find a maintenance in painting 
from the patronage the worker received. 
_ Thus most men mentioned in history had 
to find other remunerative work. 
Of those outstanding among the real 
artists, however, is that of Thomas Sully, 
1783-1872. A native of England, he came 
s to America in 1792 with his parents who 
were actors and settled in Charleston. His 
portraits reflect the standards of Reynolds 
and Stuart. He received commissions to 
_ paint portraits of Queen Victoria for the 
- Sons of St. George; President Jefferson 
for West Point; Commander Decatur for 
City Hall in New York City and others. 
He illustrated Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe in 
- woodcuts. For fifteen years he served as 
a director of the Pennsylvania Academy of 
Fine Arts, resigning only to devote all of 
his time to art. He has twenty-six hundred 
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paintings that are known. The purity of 
his flesh color and breadth and freedom 
of technique equals the best of contem- 
poraries. In Graham’s Magazine, May, 
1856, is a splendid intimate story of his 
life and of the affection with which he was 
held, then the age of 72. 

“One afternoon, while in Philadelphia, 
returned off Chestnut Street into Sully’s 
studio at No. 11 Fifth St. There were many 
of his own works, several old masters on 
the walls, but the best and refreshing pic- 
ture we saw there, and the one we carry 
about with us on the tablets of our memory, 
was the venerable artist himself who came 
forward to meet us with the frankness and 
cordiality of childhood.—He is sought and 
beloved: by all who have the honor of his 
personal acquaintance. He still paints, but 
*tis more to occupy his time than for 
fame or gain.” 

Landscape painting in Europe had 
largely been used as a setting for other 
scenes and Turner was not yet called 
the father of Impressionistic art. Land- 
scape painting as an independent art 
waited for Constable and Bonnington. But 
in America, we will make mention of 
Thomas Doughty, 1793-1856, a native of 
Philadelphia, a prosperous merchant, who 
turned to art. Thomas Cole, although born 
in England, 1801-1848, migrated with his 
parents to Ohio and there traveled all 
over the state doing scene-painting. In 
1828-29, he exhibited in New York and 
gained recognition. After a second trip 
to Europe he settled in the Catskills. Aside 
from being sensitive to out-of-door beau- 
ties, he had a deep religious nature which 
made his allegorical pictures famous, 
especially after his death in 1848. 

We have a group of the Romanticists 
School in Emmanuel Leutze and John 
Vanderlyn born in Kingston, N. Y., 1776- 
1852. His “Ariadne” is said to be the 
first nude painted in this country. Then 
came the organization of the Hudson River 
School which desired to express a love of 
country and through its inspiration paint- 
ing the American landscape. Their activi- 
ties mark the beginning of a national art. 
“It was along the banks of the Hudson 
that American painters, turning to nature 
for their inspiration, made the first effort 
for our present great school of landscape 
painting that is second to none in the 
world.” 
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Aumovce there has been phenomenal 
advance in polio vaccine development 
and results during the past year, many 
questions and problems remain for study 
and research in years ahead. 

This fact was emphasized by some of 
the country’s best informed experts on the 
subject at the annual Conference of Na- 
tional Organizations held September 11-13 
in New York City by the National Foun- 
dation for Infantile Paralysis. 

Since there is much to be learned about 
the new Salk vaccine, widespread attention 
is still being given to the study of polio 
prevention, cure, care and rehabilitation. 

Briefing representatives of 85 national 
organizations, speakers pointed out that 
the National Foundation will continue to 
need voluntary donations. Accordingly, 
the volunteer workers were said to be still 
essential, not only for the annual March of 
Dimes campaign but also for patient-aid 
projects and other programs of scientific 
research and professional education. One 
of the greatest needs was said to be for 
more physical and occupational therapists. 

For a number of years the National So- 
ciety of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution has been represented at these 
annual polio conferences. This President 
General was able to attend this year’s con- 
ference for the first time. In many ways it 
was perhaps the most important of all be- 
cause of the year’s miraculous discoveries 
and developments in polio vaccine. 

At the opening dinner meeting at the 
Waldorf-Astoria hotel, Dr. Jonas E. Salk, 
who developed the present polio vaccine 
under a March of Dimes grant, was chief 
speaker. 

There was no sudden dramatic “dis- 
covery” of a polio vaccine, Dr. Salk mod- 
estly asserted. He told of the years of 
research which preceded his work and 
gave credit to his predecessors for their 
developments. 

President Basil O’Connor was the speak- 
er next morning at the Belmont Plaza hotel. 
He declared that the campaigns were much 
more than just a fight against polio, that 
they actually constituted new concepts in 
fighting disease in general. 
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Polio Still Needs Your Help 


By GERTRUDE S. Carraway, President General 


Mentioning the outstanding progress 
made in recent years in industrial expan- 
sion, he asked why there should not be 
similar progress in overcoming health 
problems. For the last century people have 
been interested in polio; 17 years ago they 
undertook earnest efforts to solve its cause, 
cure and prevention. 

“No vaccine in history has had such ex- 
haustive scientific tests as the Salk vaccine, 
which was proved safe and effective in 
nationwide field trials during 1954,” Mr. 
O’Connor reported. “There was a supply 
problem earlier this year. Now, as the 
months progress, the supply problem is 
unraveling. The big job from now on will 
be to see that all the vaccine available is 
inoculated into the most susceptible age 
groups before the start of the next polio 
season. But we have a still bigger job— 
helping the many thousands of polio pa- 
tients for whom a vaccine comes too late.” 

Mr. O’Connor explained in detail the 
incidents following the successful field 
trials. He said that the evaluation of the 
test results was left to doctors at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan and that the National 
Foundation did not participate, indeed did 
not know the results until shortly before 
they were announced to the public. Since 
the careful evaluation took nine months, he 
said that it was not either hurried or de- 
layed, as mistakenly thought by some per- 
sons. Every care possible was exerted, he 
stressed. 

The Cutter experience was unfortunate, 
he said, and was still not quite understood; 
but he. maintained that there would have 
been no justification not to give the vac- 
cine to the people just because of a few 
untoward results. New testing require- 
ments will guard against such a recur- 
rence, he emphasized. “In cooking school, 
if a pupil doesn’t follow the cake recipe 
exactly,” he commented, “there is no need 
to discard the book or blame the author 
of the cookbook.” 

So far there is no definite conclusion as 
to how long vaccine will prove protective, 
but present tests indicate that it would be 
for at least two and a half years, according 
to some of the speakers at the conference. 
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These included Dr. Henry W. Kumm, 
National Foundation research director, 
who outlined eight basic avenues of re- 
search which must still be explored before 
polio can be considered conquered. 

Dr. William A. Spencer, medical direc- 
tor of one of the 14 respiratory centers 
supported by March of Dimes funds, spoke 
on the poignant problem of polio patients, 
the people who by the irony of a dateline 
are cut off from any benefits of the Salk 
vaccine. 

Demonstrations of what can be done to 
help polio patients were seen in a visit to 
the Institute of Physical Medicine and 
Rehabilitation where Dr. Howard A. Rusk, 
its director, explained the meaning of re- 
habilitation in aiding the patient not only 
physically but also mentally, especially in 
re-establishing his sense of dignity and 
independence. 
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Many mechanical aids for polio victims 
were exhibited. Just as essential were said 
to be scholarships for doctors, nurses, 
teachers, psychologists and therapists; for 
they can prevent trouble and aid many 
hundreds of patients. 

The task is far from over. Volunteers 
can help in scores of ways. Individual 
Daughters of the American Revolution 
have always contributed generously to the 
annual March of Dimes. 

Your President General personally en- 
dorses the worthy objectives of the Na- 
tional Foundation for Infantile Paralysis 
which is without the benefit of tax funds 
but through voluntary contributions from 
millions of people conducts its outstanding 
scientific and educational programs. D.A.R. 
members should continue their support and 
interest as altruistic individuals. 

(See picture on page 1245) 


Occupational Therapy Student Scholarship Fund Started 


PON recommendation of the Execu- 

tive Committee, the National Board of 
Management on October 13 voted to 
award a $500 scholarship for an occupa- 
tional therapy student selected by the 
American Occupational Therapy Associa- 
tion, of New York, which cooperates with 
the National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis, National Society for Crippled 
Children and Adults, and other organiza- 
tions. 

The $500 was appropriated from the 
Eichelberger Educational Fund of the Na- 
tional Society. Previously from this be- 
quest have come scholarships awarded to 
four young women studying medicine. 

Some years ago the D.A.R. pioneered 
in providing the first occupational therapy 
in Public Health Hospitals. This project 
was continued until about five years ago 
when our Ellis Island Committee work 
had to be stopped with the closing of the 
government hospital there. 

Need for occupational therapists is said 
to be greater now than ever before, not 
only for polio victims and crippled chil- 
dren but also for others afflicted with 
paralysis, arthritis and other diseases. 

Members of our National Board were 
so intensely interested in occupational 
therapy and the $500 scholarship that by 
mutual consent it was agreed that efforts 


should be made to procure additional con- 
tributions so that similar scholarships 
might be made available later for others 
needing financial aid in order to become 
occupational therapists. 

Accordingly, the President General, who 
suggested the scholarship fund following 
her attendance at the September Confer- 
ence of National Organizations held by 
the National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis, is hereby asking for voluntary 
contributions ear-marked for “Occupa- 
tional Therapy Scholarships.” All checks 
for the purpose should be made payable 
to the Treasurer General, N.S.D.A.R. 

No sum will be too small or too large. 
All will be gratefully received. An ap- 
propriate time for the gifts would be dur- 
ing the approaching annual March of 
Dimes. The President General hopes that 
MANY DOLLARS will be sent to our 
National Society for this humanitarian 
and educational project. 

The National Society lost a truly human 
interest mission with the necessary closing 
of the Ellis Island Committee work. It 
can be somewhat similarly revived by 
scholarships for occupational therapy 
students. 

Let’s have a MARCH OF DOLLARS to 
aid in the training of more occupational 
therapists. 
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Christmas Season brings to our 
thoughts that our Christ came into 
the world to save us. For that reason it is 
and should be a period of happiness. 

As we celebrate this season let us re- 
member those who are less fortunate and 
those who have had trouble and sorrow 
and let us do whatever we can to help 
them. 

Let us pray that the Star, which guided 
the Wise men to His Manger, may light 
our way back to a new and fuller faith in 
His gospel. 


May Peace and Joy be yom _— 
enactments, Congress made available food, 

clothing, fuel and rehabilitation materials 

through the United Nations Relief and Re- 


out this Christmas Season. 


FOREIGN AID 


According to a recent booklet, Jn Time 
of Trouble, published by the International 
Cooperation Administration, which on 
June 30, 1955, succeeded the Foreign Op- 
erations Administration in conducting 
emergency aid programs to stricken coun- 
tries, the foreign aid programs of the 
United States go back to 1812. 

On May 8, 1812, for the first time in its 
history, the United States Government ap- 
propriated money for material aid to a 
foreign country in an hour of crisis. 
Venezuela had suffered a severe earth- 
quake and the United States Congress ap- 
propriated $50,000 to buy medicines and 
other relief goods for the Venezuelans. 

For starving persons in Ireland and 
Scotland, the United States Government in 
1847 sent naval ships with donations from 
Americans. Similar contributions were 
made in 1871 for famine sufferers in 
France and Germany. 

To relieve suffering caused by the 
Spanish-American War, Congress on 
March 3, 1899, voted $100,000 for Cuba. 
Three years later Congress appropriated 
$200,000 to aid volcano eruption victims 
on the island of Martinique. 

When an earthquake caused much dam- 
age in 1907 on the island of Jamaica, aid 
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was sent from this country. In 1909 the 
sum of $800,000 went to the relief of 
Italians living in the region devastated by 
the Messian earthquake. 

During World War I and the years fol- 
lowing, relief work was headed by Herbert 
Hoover after the invasion of Belgium in 
1914, being continued in Central and East- 
ern parts of Europe after the Armistice 
and ending with the 1923 famine in Soviet 
Russia. 

After World War II governmental aid 
for war victims in Europe and the Far East 
was substantially increased. In a series of 


habilitation Agency, to which the United 
States contributed $2,300,000,000 or 73 
percent; the post-UNRRA and Interim Aid 
programs, and relief programs for occu- 
pied sections of Germany, Austria, Japan 
and Korea, including $4,000,000,000 ap- 
propriated by Congress for Government 
and Relief in Occupied Areas (GARIOA). 

The first of three special legislative pro- 
grams aimed at simplifying administration 
of United States aid to foreign countries in 
time of trouble was Public Law 77, of 
which the basic feature during the time of 
its existence from June 25, 1953, to June 
30, 1954, authorized the Commodity 
Credit Corporation of the Department of 
Agriculture to make available up to 700,- 
000 tons of wheat for famine victims in 
Pakistan, with an additional amount up to 
300,000 as a reserve supply if deemed 
necessary by the President. 

Approved by Congress August 7, 1953, 
Public Law 216, “The Famine Relief Act,” 
enabled the President to send emergency 
supplies to friendly peoples suffering from 
famine or other such disasters. Under this 
act, which expired March 15, 1954, food 
shipments went to Libya, Bolivia and 
Jordan. 

The third program, Public Law 480, 
passed by wee July 10, 1954, will 
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terminate June 30, 1957. It empowers the 
President to furnish emergency materials 
to (1) any nations friendly to the United 
States and (2) friendly but needy popula- 
tions without regard to the friendliness of 
their governments. Some of the places 
benefiting under this law are Bolivia, Hon- 
duras, Italy, Libya, Nepal, Pakistan, Viet- 
nam, Yugoslavia, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, 
Austria and Germany. 

Among the 18 emergency programs un- 
der which the United States sent substan- 
tial assistance to needy countries are the 
following: 

Pakistan—612,000 long tons of wheat 
valued at $68,000,000, with the United 
States paying half the shipping charges 
which came to $6,000,000. Besides alleviat- 
ing the food crisis, with a system of free 
distribution to the needy, the program suc- 
ceeded in preventing large-scale hoarding 
and speculation which had threatened to 
boost basic food prices and start inflation- 
ary spirals in Pakistan’s then precarious 
economy. From the sale of some of the 
wheat the Pakistan government realized in 
rupees the equivalent of $50,000,000, ear- 
marked to support projects agreed upon by 
the two governments as necessary to the 
development of Pakistan, chiefly famine 
prevention and “Grow-More-Food” cam- 
paigns. 

East Germany—With food shortages 
- causing the uprisings of June 17, 1953, in 
East Germany, food was distributed in 
West Berlin to residents of the Soviet Zone 
of Germany, the packages in about two 
months amounted to more than 5,500,000. 
Korea—The sum of $200,000,000 was 
allocated for Korean aid in 1953 when 
600,000 homes had been destroyed or 
_ damaged during the Korean conflict, and 
thousands of inhabitants left in need of 
some form of help. The next year $297,- 
_ 400,000 was given for further economic 
aid. During 1955 Congress made avail- 
able $221,000,000 for the defense support 
program in Korea and $19,000,000 as the 
United States contribution to the United 
if Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency; 
with another $40,000,000 transferred from 
_ other appropriations to the Korean pro- 
# gram for unforeseen emergency needs. In 
_ addition, aid rendered after the disastrous 
_ fires in Pusan amounted to almost 
$1,000,000. 

Greece—When earthquakes devastated 
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three Ionian Islands, the worst earthquakes 
in Greek history, the equivalent of $5,000,- 
000 was made available for housing 
materials. 

Iran—With the government of Iran 
facing economic catastrophe, a $9,000,000 
allotment went there which made the total 
of $60,000,000 of economic assistance to 
that country. 

Jordan—A total of 10,000 tons of wheat 
went to the free relief of 250,000 persons 
in Jordan following famines. Funds ac- 
cruing to the Jordan government from the 
sale, at low price, of the balance of the 
wheat were deposited in special accounts 
for public works projects. 

Bolivia—tThe first such special economic 
effort undertaken by the United States for 
any country in the Western Hemisphere 
was the shipment of 72,000 tons of wheat 
to Bolivia, as part of a $9,000,000 emer- 
gency assistance program there. An addi- 
tional $2,000,000 helped an expanded food 
production program. Also programmed is 
$7,000,000 to be used for supplies and 
equipment for development purposes and 
additional foodstuffs and fibers. Local cur- 
rency proceeds realized from sales through 
normal marketing channels in that country 
have been set aside for additional develop- 
ment projects approved jointly by Bolivia 
and the United States. 

Hong Kong—With 60,000 persons left 
homeless after a disastrous fire on Christ- 
mas night in 1953, the FOA of the United 
States set aside $150,000 for rehabilitation. 

Libya—Because of droughts, Libya asked 
this nation for help. In response, the 
United States has sent 1,200,000 bushels 
of United States surplus grain to aid 42,- 
000 persons. 

Irag—The worst floods on record did 
damage of $250,000,000 in Iraq during 
March 1954. The United States sent 12,- 
100 pounds of seed for cabbage, corn, 
watermelons and other commodities, dis- 
tributed free of charge. 

Vietnam—More than 700,000 persons 
left the communist area of North Vietnam 
in the first seven months after the Geneva 
accords were signed July 21, 1954. The 
FOA provided $45,000,000 to help the 
Vietnamese government with relief and re- 
settlement of the refugees. 

Danube Basin—Critical shortages of 
grain were caused by raging floods in the 
Danube Basin in July 1954. Over $10,000,- 
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000 worth of surplus agricultural products 
was given for relief in Austria, West Ger- 
many, East Germany, Yugoslavia, Hun- 
gary and Czechoslovakia. The food and 
feed were bagged and marked, “Gifts of 
the American people.” In addition, $200,- 
000 was donated for medical supplies; and 
$1,600,000 was provided for transporta- 
tion costs. 

East Pakistan—By plane for immediate 
relief of 7,000,000 affected by floods in 
August 1954, went drugs and medicines. 
Total aid cost $5,500,000. 

Nepal—An emergency expenditure of 
$75,000 for vaccines and antibiotics was 
authorized in September 1954 for flood 
sufferers in Nepal. A full-scale relief pro- 
gram later was granted up to $2,000,000. 

Honduras—About 20,000 persons were 
left in distress that same month by the 
worst floods in Honduran history. The 
banana crop was lost. Surplus grain, beans, 
corn and rice were shipped from this 
country for free distribution. This cost 
$230,000, besides a freight bill of $24,000. 

Haiti—Hurricane Hazel wrought great 
havoc in Haiti. Through the FOA the De- 
partment of Agriculture made available 
about $2,000,000 worth of surplus foods. 
An additional $1,490,000 was approved 
for disaster programs; $350,000 was set 
aside to pay for crop seeds, insecticides, 
and tools; and $750,000 was scheduled for 
rehabilitation, road repair and irrigation 
control. The money was in the form of a 
grant to the Haitian government, but, ex- 
cept for cases of extreme hardship, the 
farmers were required to pay for the seeds 
from resulting harvests. 

Sardinia—A severe drought on Sardinia 
caused a dangerous shortage of cattle feed 
in 1954. The United States spent $1,250,000 
for shipments of surplus food for the 
farmers there. 


REFUGEE RELIEF ACT 

The Refugee Relief Act of 1953 was en- 
acted August 7, 1953, to provide for the 
entry into the United States and eventual 
citizenship for 214,000 victims of the after- 
math of World War II, oppression and 
persecution, and adverse economic condi- 
tions in their native-lands. 

As of June 30, 1955, 37,642 visas had 
been issued; and 27,160 persons had en- 
tered the United States. From the begin- 
ning of this program until December 31, 
1954, a period of nearly seventeen months, 
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17,000 visas were issued. Between Janu- 
ary 1 and June 30, 1955, 20,642 visas were 
issued. 

Throughout much of Western Europe 
economic conditions have improved re- 
markably in recent years. The spread of 
economic well-being in many of these 
countries has not been conducive to large- 
scale migration. 

Our Congress appropriated $15 million 
to cover loans and operating expenses of 
the refugee relief program for the fiscal 
year 1956. This appropriation represents 
about an 87% increase over the amount 
appropriated for 1955. 

BENEFICIARIES UNDER 
REFUGEE RELIEF PROGRAM 

Refugees (available also for relatives 
under Graham amendment) —84,000. Ger- 
man Expellees—55,000, Escapees—45,000. 
Relatives—19,000. Orphans (under 10)— 
4,000. Polish Veterans in United King- 
dom—2,000. Aliens in United States— 
5,000. Total 214,000. 


A SOLVENT REPUBLIC 


One of our resolutions at our 64th Con- 
tinental Congress requested “That all for- 
eign aid be reduced as rapidly as possible 
and these billions of American tax dollars 
be applied on the national debt to promote 
a balanced budget and a financially secure 
United States.” 

From the amount of money (about the 
same as last year) which was allocated 
during the first session of the 84th Con- 
gress for the foreign aid program this 
coming year, it appears that foreign aid 
has become an integral part of our foreign 
policy. 

We can only hope that foreign aid IS an 
effective instrument to promote security 
against the threats of world communism. 
A large proportion of this money is to 
go to Asia. 

Certainly there are threats and dangers 
in the Far East, but our government will 
accomplish little if in worrying about the 
“arc of free Asia” it neglects the “are of 
free America.” 


SPEAK UP FOR AMERICA 


The greatest single contribution to the 
establishment of Communism in this coun- 
try is not being made by communists agi- 
tators but by apathetic Americans who are 
not lifting a finger or raising their voice 
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to resist this vicious conquest of men’s 
minds, 

There is no other political document in 
the world in which the Christian founda- 
tion of society is more unhesitatingly stated 
than the Declaration of Independence. Our 
God-given, fundamental, inalienable rights 
enumerated in the Declaration are protected 
by the Constitution of the United States. 

If God were excluded from our Ameri- 
can life, there could be no _ intelligent 
understanding of these documents. 

Unless we can resell America to Ameri- 
cans, we are in danger of falling prey to 
the Communist doctrine. Let us tell the 
citizens of our nation what is right with 
America, what freedoms we have under 
our Constitution and also what their duty 
is to preserve those freedoms. Let us in- 
doctrinate the ideals of our American free- 
doms, individual liberty and free enterprise 
into the minds of our citizens. Let us all 
renew our pledge of allegiance now. 


GENERAL DOUGLAS 
MacARTHUR SAID— 


“T still proudly possess what to me is 
the greatest of all honors and distinctions: 
I am an American. 

“The future of our free civilization and 
the survival of our Christian faith rests 
with our people. 

“History shows either spiritual awaken- 
ing to overcome moral lapse, or a progres- 
sive deterioration leading to ultimate 
national disaster. 

“It is not from the threat of external 
attack that we have reason for fear. It is 
from those insidious forces working from 
within.” 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


Statistics show that juvenile delinquency 
increased nine per cent during the past 
year, has been on the increase each year 
and most of these young offenders were 
teen-agers. Estimates indicate that there 
is now one delinquent out of every 18 
youngsters, between the ages of 15 and 17. 

The idea seems to prevail that juvenile 
delinquents come mostly from slum areas 
and poverty-stricken families. This is not 
true. Families in modern and well-to-do 
circumstances produce delinquents just as 
those families in lower-income brackets 
do. Nor is it true that most young criminals 
are “sick children.” As a general rule, they 
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are healthy, bright and physically strong 
as those who do not commit crimes. 

Perhaps part of this wave of delinquency 
can go back to the period when it was most 
popular to let a child do and act abso- 
lutely as he pleased, in school and out of 
school. An undisciplined child is most 
obnoxious and unattractive. 

I believe it is agreed that no child is 
inherently bad. He is made what he is by 
his upbringing and his surroundings. 

In most instances, parents are to blame 
for the development of young criminals. 
When a child goes wrong, we usually find 
that he has been exposed to negelect, un- 
happiness, insecurity, parental conflict, 
drunkenness, or other bad influences at 
home. 

There are many indications of a spiritual 
reawakening. If all Americans would join 
the back-to-God movement and train their 
children to respect the Ten Command- 
ments and other moral laws laid down by 
all great religions, we would soon bring 
delinquency under control. 

Do you believe that “progressive edu- 
cation” has been the cause of this increase 
of delinquency among the youth? 


A GOOD CITIZEN 


In Woonsocket, Rhode Island, the boy 
and girl best qualified to receive the D.A.R. 
Good Citizenship Medal are chosen by the 
ninth grade class from its members. 

The 189 members of the June 1955 class 
chose Socrates Zagalia because they recog- 
nized in him the qualities necessary for 
good citizenship in everyday living. 

This is most significant because he is a 
boy who was born in Italy and received 
the first five years of his education in a 
country devastated by World War II. At 
the age of twelve he came to the United 
States. Although he was unable to speak 
a word of English, through his own efforts 
and the will to learn, he passed the seventh 
grade requirements. His work has con- 
tinued to improve and the last semester 
his name was placed on the Honor Roll. 

Having the opportunity to take advan- 
tage of our schools, he has worked dili- 
gently to acquire the knowledge for which 
he thirsted and has done so in a way that 
shows the qualities that will make him a 
good citizen. This is a very commendable 
achievement for anyone, especially for one 
only fifteen years old! 
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Parliamentarian’s Department 


UESTION. Six years ago our Chapter 

was united in its desire that a certain 
member become the Chapter Regent. At 
that time she could not accept the office. 
The situation has now changed. Some of 
us want her very much as our next Re- 
gent, but the Nominating Committee has 
proposed another name. With unanimous 
opinion before, it seems a little unfair not 
to ask her now when she could accept. 
What can we do? 

Answer. A basic principle should under- 
lie the selection of all officers whether of 
a Chapter or of any other organization, 
and that is that they be the best possible 
choice to meet the particular needs of the 
organization during the specific period in 
which they would serve if elected. Condi- 
tions change in six years—and sometimes 
people change also. It is possible that dur- 
ing these years a new leader has emerged 
who is far better equipped to meet current 
needs. Different administrations often re- 
quire different abilities. For example, in 
the year that your Chapter entertains the 
State Conference it is possible that the 
Chapter Regent should have a training and 
experience that is not required in normal 
years. Oftentimes also, honest appraisal of 
two nominees means that one must vote for 
an acquaintance rather than for a friend. 

Try to discover the basic reasons for the 
choice made by the Nominating Commit- 
tee. If a substantial number feel that an- 
other member is better qualified to per- 
form the duties of Regent during the com- 
ing administration, she may be nominated 
from the floor, provided that her consent 
has first been obtained. 

Question. The Suggested Model for 
Chapter Bylaws printed in the July issue 
says in Article V, Section 2, “No member 
shall be eligible to office who has not been 
a member of the Chapter for at least one 
year.” Should this requirement be applied 
to chairmen of committees also? 

Answer. The one year of membership 
to establish eligibility to hold office is de- 
signed to assure a reasonable understand- 
ing of chapter problems and activities be- 
fore election to office. This requirement 
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By SARAH CorBIN ROBERT 


has not been extended to chairmen or mem- 
bers of committees for two reasons. Some 
committees may be successfully directed 
without extensive knowledge of the So- 
ciety’s policies. For example, an able 
woman may well be chairman of a card 
party even though she has not been a mem- 
ber long enough to learn much about the 
D.A.R. Manual for Citizenship or the Ap- 
proved Schools. Secondly, the National 
Society places no more restrictions upon 
Chapters or members than is necessary for 
the successful operation of the Society. It 
leaves the Chapter Regent free promptly 
to place new members on committees where 
they may learn through serving under the 
Chapter’s experienced chairmen. 
Question. I am an unopposed candidate 
for State Regent. It now appears that there 
will be no other nominee. There will be 
but a short time between election and 
taking office and I am eager to start the 
work immediately after my confirmation. 
In order that there be no interruption of 
the work, is there any* objection to my 
asking in advance of the State Conference 
a few people that I would like to appoint 
to the more important chairmanships? 
Answer. Yes, several objections. You 
have no right or authority to assume the 
duties of an office that you do not hold. 
Furthermore, the unexpected sometimes 
happens. In addition, there are compelling 
questions of policy that should keep you 
from such a course. Almost all of us have 
an enemy or two, or at least a secret op- 
ponent. To ask even a single member to 
accept appointment before you actually 
have authority to appoint might be a great 
disservice to both you and your appointee. 
You would lay yourself open to such com- 
ment’ as, “Naturally she wouldn’t have 
opposition. She asked her chairman before 
she was even elected.” On the other hand, 
there might be comment that a member 
had given her support because she knew 
she was to have a chairmanship. This is 
not a fantastic surmise. It has happened 
in a number of organizations. By “jumping 
the gun” a new officer has created for 
herself and her chairmen a lack of en- 
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thusiasm and support to handicap her 
administration. This is a principle that 
applies at all levels—Chapter, State and 
National. By undue haste and unwise 
measures, do not alienate the support that 
would otherwise be yours. 

Question. A number of members of 
our Chapter feel that it is unwise for our 
new Regent to be removing so many of 
our strong chairmen from our standing 
committees and appointing other chairmen 
in their place. Can there be any limit on 
the number of new chairmen that a new 
Regent should appoint? 

Answer. It is just as logical and neces- 
sary for bylaws to provide for a rotation 
in chairmanships as for rotation in office. 
For years it has been a policy of the 
National Society that Chapter Regents and 
State Regents appoint committees, with the 
exception of the Nominating Committee, 
if there is one. If the bylaws provide that 
the Regent appoint committees, the term 
of service of all standing committees, 
whether of chairmen or members, expires 
with the expiration of the term of the 
Regent who appointed them. No Regent, 
therefore, upon assuming office “removes” 
the previous chairman from the committee; 
her term has already ceased. Usually the 
new Regent has the privilege of reappoint- 
ing them but she is entirely at liberty to 
make such appointments as she believes 
best for the welfare of the Chapter and 
the progress of the Society. The Chapter’s 
part in this process lies therefore in its 
careful selection of the Chapter Regent. 

Question. At a meeting of our Chapter 
31 members were present. There were a 
number of absences. In a vote on a ques- 
tion of policy which establishes a Standing 
Rule of the Chapter, 11 voted Aye and 4 
voted No. Others present did not vote. 
Since the Aye and No votes together repre- 
sent less than half of the members present, 
is this particular motion legally adopted? 
Answer. | A \ member can not be compelled 
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to vote. (See R.O.R., page 193). The vote 
of 11 in the affirmative and 4 in the 
negative stands as the decision of the Chap- 
ter, provided that a quorum was present. 
A majority vote means a majority of the 
votes cast, not a majority of those present. 
Because you have recorded the actual num- 
ber of votes cast, I assume that no one 
refrained from voting because of indiffer- 
ence or lack of understanding. When a 
vote is small through indifference, a wise 
presiding officer can usually remedy the 
situation by calling for a rising vote. If it 
is small through lack of understanding, 
it may be because the members should have 
asked for further information before the 
vote was taken. 

Question. If our Chapter continues the 
present provision of its bylaws of having 
the Regent appoint three members of the 
Chapter Executive Board, will it be con- 
forming to the Suggested Model for Chap- 
ter Bylaws? 

Answer. No. One of the proudest tradi- 
tions of our National Society is that no 
member at any level has a vote by virtue 
of an appointment. To be a full voting 
member of a Board on local, State or 
National level, she must have been elected 
to the position which gives that vote. In 
a Society dedicated to the perpetuation 
of the principles upon which this nation is 
founded, it is vital that the Society itself 
demonstrate those principles in its own 
structure and management. If there are to 
be members of your Chapter Executive 
Board in addition to the elected Chapter 
officers, then your Chapter should provide 
in its bylaws for the election of these 
directors or Board members at the same 
time that its other officers are elected. In 
Note 16 under Article VIII, Section 1, of 
the Suggested Model for Chapter Bylaws 
you will find the words: “If there are 
Directors, or members of the Board, they 
also are ‘officers.’” Naturally, therefore, 
they should be elected. 


America 
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the crime among older and delinquency 
among juvenile is growing more and more. 

. It is very grave and dangerous prob- 
lem for our country. It is an enemy 
number one, which should be exorcised 
mercilessly. It is a very serious | problem. 


We are reading about it every day in 
newspapers and magazines. I think that 
we all should start the fight against crime 
and delinquency. It is impossible to sub- 
due it by ordinary measures. A revolu- 
tion is necessary, like your forefathers 
made against occupation and _ slavery, 
against the wrong in private life, in schools, 
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Roswell (Roswell, New Mexico) observed Flag 
Day at the Nickson Hotel with a breakfast. At 
this time 51 books and numerous pamphlets 
belonging to the library of Mrs. C. R. Brice were 
presented to the Roswell Chapter, D.A.R. and 
the Pecos Valley Chapter, D.A.C. by her husband 
and daughters. Mrs. Brice was a member of 
both organizations. Mrs, Archie Campbell, Re- 
gent of the D.A.R., and Mrs. J. H. Prince, Regent 
of the D.A.C., accepted them for their Chapters, 
respectively. 

This library is housed with the genealogical 
books of the two Societies in the Roswell Carnegie 
Library for use by the public. 

At this meeting three Good Citizens were en- 
tertained, namely: Betty Taylor, Roswell; Janice 
Grant, Dexter; and Kay Waldrip, Hagerman. 
These Good Citizens had been given the Good 
Citizenship Pins at their graduation exercises. 

The announcement that the American History 
Award of $10 had been given to Barbara Stan- 
hardt, an eighth grade pupil, was made. 

Mrs. B. B. Wilson, State Regent of New 
Mexico, gave a full report of the 64th Con- 
tinental Congress which she attended in April. 

The Regent of Thomas Jefferson Chapter of 
Carlsbad, and several other members of that 
Cc Chapter were guests at this meeting. 

_ Sallie Thompson (Mrs. B. B.) Wilson 
“4 State Regent 


ingen Manor (Washington, D. C.). A 
beautiful and inspiring service was held on Con- 
stitution Day, September 17th, when the Chapter 
presented a handsome American Flag to the 
Simpson Memorial Chapel in the Methodist 
Building in Washington. After an organ prelude 
and the singing of America the Beautiful, the 
Flag was presented by Mrs. A. W. Weisbrod, 
State Chairman of the Correct Use of the Flag 
Committee, to the Regent, Mrs. James Shera 
Montgomery, in honor of her husband, the late 
Rev. James Shera Montgomery, for many years 
Chaplain of the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mrs. Montgomery then presented the Flag to 
Dr. Caradine R. Hooton, Executive Secretary 
of the Board of Temperance of the Methodist 
Church, who accepted it with a gracious tribute 
to Dr. Montgomery and his life and influence in 
the National Capital. Dr. Hooton then gave a 
splendid address on the Constitution. 

The Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag, the 
Preamble to the Constitution, and the Lord’s 
Prayer were repeated in unison. 

Following the introduction of distinguished 
guests by the Regent, Lee Meredith, a prospec- 
tive member of the Chapter, sang the Star- 
Spangled Banner. Dr. Hooton closed the service 
with the benediction. 

About sixty-five were present, including the 
State Regent, Miss Faustine Dennis, Mrs. Geoffrey 
Creyke, Librarian General, Mrs. James D. Skin- 
ner, Vice President General, and other State 
Officers and Committee Chairmen. 

Mrs. Clyde E. Leighty 
D.A.R, Magazine Chairman 
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Jacksonville (Jacksonville, Fla.) celebrated 
its Sixtieth Anniversary with a reception and 
tea at the home of Mrs. Claude Ogilvie on 
April 12, 1955. 

The Chapter was organized April 2, 1895, re- 
ceived its charter February 14, 1896 and has the 
distinction of being the oldest Chapter in the 
State. Starting with 15 charter members in 
1896, it has grown to its present membership of 
240 which makes it the largest Chapter in the 
State. Mrs. Fannie Mattair Gilkes, our only 
living charter member, resides in Ridgefield, 
Connecticut. 

Mrs. Ray Omar Edwards, Regent, presided and 
introduced the Mrs, Harold Foor Machlan, State 
Regent, who spoke on “Freedom, Our American 
Heritage.” 

Another honor guest was present, Mrs. Patrick 
Odom, Vice President General. Mrs. Odom and 
her mother, Mrs. William Pitt, comprise a mother- 
daughter combination. There are 25 such com- 
binations in the Chapter. 

At the conclusion of the reception, Mrs, Ed- 
wards presented Mrs. Odom with a silver tray 
from her “Florida Friends in D.A.R.” 

Jacksonville Chapter reveals keen interest in 
the preservation of historical spots as well as 
encouragement of American principles in the 
citizens of tomorrow. Good Citizenship is en- 
couraged by the awarding of medals and certifi- 
cates to the local schools. Over 60 were presented 
this year. History awards are given yearly to the 
History teachers of white and colored schools 
for outstanding work. The Junior Membership 
Group is active and a Junior American Citizen 
Club is sponsored. The youngest group interest 
of the Chaster is the Princess Malee Society 
of the C.A.R. Scholarships to worthy young men 
and women are given to those who wish to attend 
college. 

All requirements were met for the Gold Honor 


Roll. 


Mrs. H. Austin Clayton, Press Chairman 


Bonny Kate (Knoxville, Tenn.) completed an 
active, informative, and interesting chapter year 
with her June meeting centered on “Our Flag.” 
Five outside speakers came before the Chapter 
during the year and four were our own members. 
The Silver Honor Roll was achieved, and the 
Junior President of the C.A.R. Society sponsored 
by Bonny Kate was elected Junior State President 
at the State C.A.R. Convention. District, State, 
and National meetings were fully attended. Our 
State Regent, Mrs. Elmer D. Rule, and State 
Treasurer, Mrs. Charles Browning honored us 
with a visit. 

On December 2nd, the Regent and two mem- 
bers, Mrs. F. Edward Barkley, and Mrs. E. E. 
Patton, led in Flag Dedication ceremonies at 
the new Norwood County School. The Flag was 
given by Mrs. Lester Brockmeier in memory of 
her mother, a former member of the Illinois State 
Society. 

In December and June, the Regent and repre- 
sentatives from the Chapter participated with 
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Court, and serving light refreshments afterwards. 

At the February meeting, Mrs. Henry R. 
Duncan, Registrar, displayed three volumes of 
application papers of the departed and inactive 
Chapter members to be placed in the closed 
stacks of the McClung Room of Lawson McGhee 
Library. 

Bonny Kate is fortunate in having Frances 
Otey Kesterson (Mrs. R. N.), age 94, a senior 
member of the Chapter. A descendant of Capt. 
John Otey, Bedford City, Va., 1735-1817, and his 
wife Mary Hopkins, she was accepted by the 
N.S.D.A.R., December 4, 1912 with National 
number 96944. 

Mrs. Kesterson is a faithful Chapter member 
and attended the meetings regularly till five 
years ago. A cheerful, gracious personality, she 
walks without help and appreciates the attentions, 
cards and visits of other members. 

Ann W. Smith (Mrs. W.) Ex-Regent 


(Mrs. R. N.) Kesterson of the Bonny Kate 
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Mohawk (Albany, N. Y.). celebrated the 
60th anniversary of its founding on January 13, 
1955 when 85 members and guests gathered at 
the University Club, in Albany, for luncheon. 
Miss Caroline Avery Lester, Regent, presided and 
presented our honored guests to the Chapter. 
On this gala occasion we were happy to welcome 
our State Regent, Mrs. Harold E. Erb, who was 
our guest speaker. Other guests included Miss 
Page Schwarzwaelder, Past State and National 
officer, three State Officers, six State Chairmen, 
and several Past State Officers and State Chair- 
men. 

Effective table decorations were carried out in 
red, white and blue flower arrangements and 
candles. A _ five-tiered birthday cake featuring 
D.A.R. decorations in official blue for “Mohawk 
Chapter D.A.R. 1895-1955” glowed with 60 
candles. The place cards were handmade with 
the D.A.R. emblem silkscreened on each card. 

The American Music Committee presented a 
delightful musical program with Mrs, Jacob 
Herzog playing the harp, accompanied by Mrs. 
Carl Baumbach on the violin. 

Mrs. Erb spoke on the great work being done 
by the Society for our Approved Schools and 
emphasized the need and opportunity for in- 
creased effort. 
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Miss Lester mentioned a few of the highlights 
of our sixty years of D.A.R. work. In behalf of 
the Chapter she presented 50-year membership 
pins to Mrs. John T. D. Blackburn and Mrs. 
Edgar J. VanderVeer; and Ex-Chapter-Regent 
pins to five past Regents: Mrs. Alexander C. 
Flick, Mrs. Edward C. Mason, Mrs. Wilford 
Edwin Sanderson, Mrs. Charles Constanz, and 
Mrs. Alden Chester Merrick. 

During the year Mohawk awarded prizes for 
the two best historical essays, written in the 
eighth grade of the Milne School. Members 
welcomed new citizens at two Naturalization 
Courts, presenting the new citizens with lapel 
flags. We also cooperated both financially and 
physically with the Americanization project spon- 
sored by the N.Y.S. Education Department. Again 
we provided 200 lapel flags for the participating 
new citizens and committee workers. 

Elsie Thurber (Mrs. Wilford E.) Sanderson 
Chapter Historian 


San Rafael Hills (Los Angeles, Calif.). 
Service to the community, and friendliness and 
good fellowship within the chapter characterize 
San Rafael Hills Chapter which takes its name 
from the rolling foothills at the northeast corner 
of Los Angeles, part of a land grant made over 
a century ago by the King of Spain to one of 
his exploring countrymen. 

The Chapter is proud of its place on the Gold 
Honor Roll and of its accomplishments under 
the regency of Mrs. Charles Russell Smith. 
Awards were given to Air Force R.O.T.C. cadets 
at Occidental College and at California Institute 
of Technology. Good Citizenship and Girl Home- 
maker Awards were presented to girls at Eagle 
Rock High School, and a history award to a 
student at Toland Way Elementary School. Re- 
cipients of the Award of Merit were H. A. Law- 
son, newspaper publisher, and Mrs, Alice Dirks 
Moore, a Chapter member who was further hon- 
ored by receiving the Luther Halsey Gulick 
Award from the National Office of the Camp Fire 
Girls. 

Members and guests have enjoyed the many 
interesting and informative programs planned by 
Mrs. Frederick W. McRae. One meeting was de- 
voted to the display and discussion of family 
heirlooms. Another program featured selections 
from a treasured collection of pre-Civil War 
music. These manuscripts have been given to 
the Chapter by one of its members, Mrs. J. O. 
Miller, and are to be offered to the National 
D. A. R. Museum. 


Tree Planting Ceremonies of San Rafael Hills Chapter. 


The Chapter recently planted a tree as part of 
the landscaping of the New Eagle Rock Park 
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Playground, and at a colorful Council Fire pre- 
sented an American flag and a Camp Fire flag 
to the Eagle Rock District, Camp Fire Girls. A 
pin was given to one of our members who joined 
D. A. R. fifty years ago. 
Eunice Miller (Mrs. Harold E.) Carr 
Press Chairman 


Henry Downs (Waco, Texas). Members of 
Chapters unite for interesting visit to Crossnore 
and Tamassee on the way to Continental Congress. 

Mrs. Wayne D. Tiner and Mrs. H. Read 
Potter, of Henry Downs; Mrs. E. B. Reynolds, 
of La Vallita, College Station; and Mrs. A. M. 
Giraud, Alamo, San Antonio, formed the party. 


In the picture, left to right, Mrs. Giraud, 
Mrs. Reynolds, Mrs. Tiner, and Mrs. Potter. It 
is taken on the passage way at Tamassee, a gift 
from the Texas Daughters. All are very interested 


and active in D.A.R. work. Mrs. Giraud was 
Recording Secretary of Alamo Chapter and a 
delegate to Continental Congress 1953 and 1955. 

Mrs. Reynolds was organizing member of La 
Vallita Chapter (1944), Past Regent, Past Treas- 
urer, Recording Secretary, 1952-54, State Scrap- 
book Chairman 1949-50, and Chairman of audit- 
ing for Div. 4 in 1945-46. She is now with her 
husband, Dr. E. B. Reynolds, in Pakistan. Dr. 
Reynolds is Consultant to the East Bengal 
Institute of Agriculture, Dacca, East Pakistan. 

Mrs. Tiner, Mrs. Reynolds’ daughter, was 
Treasurer of Alamo Chapter 1953-55, Page at 
Continental Congress 1953-1955, Personal Page 
to Mrs. T. Earl Stribbling, State Regent of 
Georgia at the 1954 State Conference, and Per- 
sonal Page for Mrs. Loretta Grim Thomas, State 
Regent of Texas, now Vice-President General, at 
the 64th Continental Congress. Mrs. Tiner is at 
Present State Vice Chairman of Junior Member- 
ship. 

Mrs. Potter was Regent of Henry Downs Chap- 
ter, State Chairman Girl Home Makers, State 
Historian 1941-1944, State Chaplain 1952-1955, 
and is at present State Chairman D.A.R. Maga- 
zine Committee, and Vice Chairman D.A.R. 
Magazine Committee N.S.D.A.R. 

(Miss) Doris Goodrich Jones, Regent 


Havana (Cuba). Havana Chapter was hon- 
ored in July, with a visit from the President 
General, Miss Gertrude S, Carraway, and Mrs. 
James B, Patton, Honorary President General, 
and present National Chairman of National De- 
fense, while on their Caribbean tour. 


Introducing our distinguished guests to the 
members and prospective members of the Chap- 
ter, a typical Cuban luncheon was held at the 
Biltmore Club. 

Seated at the head table with the State Re- 
gent, Mrs. George A. Curry, were the honor 
guests and two Honorary State Regents of Cuba, 
Mrs. Joseph Jones and Mrs. Herbert Tufts, as 
well as Mrs. Clara Park Pessino, President and 
Manager of the Havana Post. 

Following the luncheon a special meeting was 
held at the home of Mrs. Vicente Pardo, Past 
Regent. Miss Carraway and Mrs. Patton ad- 
dressed the group, telling of the work of the 
organization and National Defense program, both 
of which were most enlightening and inspiring. 

There was a trip to the country, in the Prov- 
ince of Pinar del Rio, where our guests visited 
an old sugar mill and other places of interest. 
On their return to town, a buffet luncheon was 
served at the home of Mrs. Thomas Findlay, 
which is one of the oldest and loveliest man- 
sions in Marianao. Later in the afternoon, the 
group visited the home of an old Cuban family, 
where they saw may priceless objets d'art. 

Wanting our guests to visit Old Havana at 
night, Dr. and Mrs. Pardo first took them to 
dinner in the Cafe Paris on Cathedral Square, 
former home of the Ponce de Leon family. It 
is now a National Monument. 

The last day of the visit, a farewell luncheon 
was held at the home of Mrs. George Curry, at 
which time they had the opportunity to walk in 
her beautiful tropical garden, before departing 
for the airport and home. 

Mrs. S. S. Ryan, Chapter Regent 


Donegal (Lancaster, Pa.). Donegal Chapter 
and six area Chapters met together to commemo- 
rate Constitution Day. 

Miss Gertrude S. Carraway, President General, 
was the honored guest and speaker of the after- 
noon. One hundred and fifty women gathered at 
the First Presbyterian Church for a luncheon 
meeting. Mrs. E. Ernest Woollen, Treasurer Gen- 
eral, was also a guest. 


Constitut‘on Day Celebration: (standing) Mrs. Joseph G. 
Forney, Past First Vice President General; an rs. Samuel 
H. Rogers. Donegal Chapter Regent. (Seated) Miss Ger- 
trude S. Carraway, President General, and Mrs. Ernest F. 
Woollen, Treasurer General. 
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Mrs. Samuel H. Rogers, Regent of the hostess 


Regents and State Chairmen. The Rev. John M. 
Gordon, pastor of the church, gave the history 

of the church which was founded in 1742. A 
number of nearby historic churches were visited 
the guests. 

Mrs. Joseph G. Forney, Past First Vice Presi- 
_ dent General, Honorary State Regent and Chap- 
ter Regent, introduced Miss Carraway. 

Miss Carraway’s theme was, “We, the People.” 
She stated that the “basic need in the United 
_ States today is the preservation of Constitutional 
- Government.” She also spoke about the points 
_ of the Honor Roll. 

Donegal Chapter promoted Constitution Week 
in several ways. The Mayor of the city, Kendig 
_ C, Bare, issued a proclamation; the Chamber of 
- Commerce and Department of Streets flew United 
States flags in eight blocks of the downtown 
area; city schools and our Junior American Citi- 
zen Clubs arranged appropriate programs. The 
Lancaster Free Public Library displayed books 
on the Constitution as suggested reading. Our 
newspapers were generous with 266 inches of 
stories and pictures. Station WGAL, radio and 
TV, as well as station WLAN, gave us publicity. 
A number of stores had window displays. 

_ Chapter members assisting the Regent in plan- 
ning for Constitution Week were: Mrs. James J. 
- Rudisill, State Chairman of National Defense; 
Chapter Chairmen: Mrs. Leonard C. Mook, Na- 
- tional Defense Committee; Mrs. Arthur R. Gerhart, 
Correct Use of the Flag; Mrs. Eugene K. Robb, 
_ Junior American Citizens; Mrs. Lloyd C. Ritchie, 
Radio and TV; Mrs. George C. Crudden, Jr., 
Press Relations. 

Helen (Mrs. George C., Jr.) Prudden 
Chairman, Press Relations 


Cumberland County (Carlisle, Penna.). The 
Chapter celebrated its 60th anniversary on 
_ May 7th with a luncheon honored by the pres- 
ence of the President General, Miss Gertrude S. 
_ Carraway. Other guests were Honorary President 
_ General, Mrs. James B. Patton, now National 
Chairman of the National Defense Committee; 
Mrs, Thomas Henry Lee, Recording Secretary 
General; Mrs. Henry H. Rhodes, State Vice Re- 
_ gent; Mrs, John A. Fritchey, II, State Consulting 

Registrar; and Mrs. William A. Coleman, Direc- 
tor, Central District of Pennsylvania. 


Cumberland County Chapter celebrates 60th Anniversary. 


Mrs, Lawrence H. Landis greeted the guests 
and presided. Especially written for the occasion 
was an Anniversary Song by Mrs. Helen Hall 
Bucher who accompanied the soloist, Mrs. Clar- 
ence Heinz. 
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A brief Chapter history, stressing its spiritual 
values, was given by Mrs. Guiles Flower, prefaced 
by a county history. Mrs. Patton gave greetings 
in a brief talk. 

The President General delighted her hearers 
with an impromptu address stressing the value 
of our American heritage and the resultant re- 
sponsibility of citizens that this heritage entails, 
The many forward looking aspects of her ad- 
ministration program, many of them especially 
dear to Cumberland County Chapter members, 
was given with clarity and emphasis. 

Chapter members had converted the large din- 
ing room of Fairfield, Allenberry, into a bower 
of fresh spring flowers that added markedly to 
the success of the luncheon meeting. 

Lila N. (Mrs, L. H.) Landis, Regent 


New Connecticut (Painesville, O.). Two 
members of the New Connecticut Chapter, hon- 
ored with 50-year pins at the annual Flag Day 
luncheon at Lutz’s Hotel, June 14th, were Mrs. 
Charles P. Baker, Sr. and Mrs. Harry Collacott. 
Each has been a member for 55 years, and each 
has served as Regent and Historian. Mrs. Joseph 
D. Lombardy, Regent, made the presentation; also 
the Past Regent’s pin to Mrs, Karl Stegmueller. 


New Connecticut Chapter honors members at Flag Day 
luncheon. Mrs. Charles P. Baker, Sr., center, and Mrs. 
Harry Collacott, right. At the left is Mrs, Joseph D. 
Lombardy, Regent. 


“The Meaning of Flag Day” was the subject 
of an address by Mrs. George Maynard, con- 
sulting economist and lecturer, of Madison, Ohio. 
She discussed the United Nations Covenants of 
Human Rights vs. Freedom. “The covenants,” she 
said, “are not in the direction of freedom, but 
of slavery,’ and pointed out that they are based 
on theories opposed to the fundamentals estab- 
lished by the founding fathers of our form of 
government and the constitution, principally the 
rights granted by the Creator and the right to 
own property. 

Mrs. Lombardy, speaking of the Flag and its 
symbolization, stated “There is no reason to 
fear the future; but one must face the serious 
problems of today unflinching and unbending 
from the purpose for which the Flag stands.” 

“The Lord’s Prayer,” “This Is My Country” 
and “Recessional” were vocal selections by Miss 
Sally Parks of Mentor. Mrs. Helen Hollister 
opened the meeting with the Pledge of Allegi- 
ance; Mrs. Madge Judson gave the invocation 
and the group sang “The Star-Spangled Banner.” 

Tables were decorated with centerpieces of 
red, white and blue flowers, and favors were cups 
resembling full blooming roses. 
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Mrs. Hollister was general Chairman for the 
luncheon, with the following committees—Mrs. 
Albert Killey, Mrs. Dan Jenkins and Mrs. Robert 
Evans, decorations; Mrs. Theodore Gage and 
Mrs. Roger Plummer, tickets; Mrs. Stegmueller, 
Mrs. John Mantz, Mrs. Helen Yeoman, Mrs. 
Charles Sivon and Mrs. Killey, flowers. 

Virginia D. (Mrs. J. H.) Kerr 
Press Chairman 


Santa Monica (Santa Monica, Calif.). Flag 
Day, June 14th, was observed by members of the 
Chapter at the Naturalization Class for Citizen- 
ship at the Santa Monica City College. 


Lydia Darragh Society, C. A. R., presents a ge | Pageant 
on Flag Day meeting of Santa Monica Chapter, D. A. R. 


Eighty-five students were present and gave a 
very fine program for the Daughters. Several for- 
eign born gave talks on what it means to them 
to become citizens of the United States which 
was thrilling. A German girl sang several songs 
concluding with “God Bless America.” Mrs. Flor- 
ence Taylor is the instructor and praised the 
Daughters for the Manuals; the class applauded. 
Our Regent, Miss Susan Gough, presented Mrs, 
Taylor with an Award of Merit for her great 
contribution to the community and her country. 

Mrs. Lemuel Mathews, Manual Chairman, 
greeted the class and it was an honor to supply 
the class with these valuable manuals. 

The highlight of the evening was when Mrs. 
William Saenger, a president of the Lydia 
Darragh Society, C R., presented her group 
and they gave their Ane Pageant. The flags 
used in this pageant were made by the boys and 
girls. The flags are early American and are all 
hand-sewn and appliqued. As each flag was pre- 
sented the history was given. 

Santa Monica Chapter is proud to sponsor this 
energetic society and takes great pride in the 
national and state awards they have been given; 
Silver Cup (National) for Patriotic Education, 
and won the C. A. R. National Merit Award 
including the title “The Most Outstanding So- 
ciety, Nationally.” Constitution Week the lead- 
ing department store in Santa Monica will dis- 
play these flags. 

At the close of the meeting each class mem- 
ber was given an American flag. 

Mrs. Ralph Drummond was Chairman for the 
evening and with the assistance of Mrs. G. Vic- 
tor Johnson, Mrs. Edward L. McKee, Mrs. Edwin 
W. Grimmer and Mrs. Stuart Blashill served 
punch and cake. 

Margaret C. (Mrs. Walter B.) Clausen 
Press Chairman 
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Estudillo (Hemet, Calif.). One of the out- 
standing affairs of this past year’s activities was 
the informal tea held in honor of overseas war 
wives and families of servicemen. The Chapter 
has followed some of these young women through 
citizenship and feels that their friendship has 
done much to make these young wives feel at 
home. 

The D. A. R. Manuals for Citizenship were 
placed in libraries and schools in the cities of 
San Jacinto and Hemet. A most successful bene- 
fit card party has led to its establishment as an 
annual event. 

Our Citizenship dinner, recognizing Constitu- 
tion Day, won the State award for an outstanding 
program. Mrs. Ruth Apperson Rous, State Re- 
gent, was again a guest of the Chapter. 

Junior American Citizen Clubs were honored 
at our Christmas program and Good Citizen 
awards were given to senior girls in San Jacinto 
and Hemet High Schools. 

Awards in six schools included pins for D.A.R. 
Good Citizens, cash prizes for history and English 
memorials; Thatcher Award Pins for Junior 
American Citizens, Historian General medal; 
thimble and spoon awards to the Homemakers 
group, etc. 

Besides the Gold Honor Roll, Estudillo Chapter 
received third place Press Award in the State; 
second place Junior American Citizen Scrapbook; 
honorable mention for Historian’s book; and the 
State award for program as described above. 

Clothes and money contributions were sent to 
both Kate Duncan Smith and Tamassee schools. 


Global Get-Together Tea: (from left) Mrs. Leon Blondin 
of Australia; Mrs. Alice Mathers, Organizing and First Regent 
of Estudillo Chapter; Mrs. William Cox of Japan with 
daughter, Julia; young Lee Blondin, Mrs, R. W. Peterson, 


of England. 
sented at tea, 


Italy, Germany and Austria were also repre- 


Estudillo Chapter feels it has made contribu- 
tions to community betterment that has increased 
local good-will to a considerable degree. 

Mrs. Ray R. Reed, Chapter Regent 


Shrewsbury Towne (Shrewsbury, N. J.). On 
September 8, 1955, the Chapter marked the grave 
of Lewis McKnight, Revolutionary soldier who 
saw service at Sandy Hook and fought at the 
Battle of Monmouth in Captain Hankinson’s 
Company, First Regiment, Monmouth, New Jer- 
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Lewis McKnight was born June 24, 1753 and 
died August 18, 1810, being buried in Christ 
churchyard, Shrewsbury. Because several local 
histories state he was the founder of Long 
Branch, the city of Long Branch sent a large 
wreath to honor the event and Councilman Ray 
mond M. Brown to give a short speech. 


Mrs. Harry A. Martin, Chaplain of the Chap- 
er, conducted the D. A. R. service. In the order 
hown in the photograph are Mrs. Bernard Gold- 
smith, Regent; Councilman Raymond M. Brown; 
Mrs. Harry A. Martin; Hugh Wilson, Jr., His- 
torian of the Hannah Baldwin Society, C. A. R., 
which is sponsored by the Chapter; and Mrs. 
Henry DeLand Strack, Historian. 
; The affair aroused unusual local interest. The 
three leading newspapers sent photographers and 
e were given more than 100 inches of publicity 
in seven newspapers. 
Marian M. (Mrs. Henry D.) Strack 


Historian 


Alliance (Champaign-Urbana, Ill.) was a 
trophy winner, winning Fourth place honors for 
their float entry in the annual Fourth of July, 
Freedom Day Parade. This is the second year 
they have had an entry and have won a trophy 
ach year. 
The float was designed by Mrs. Charles I. Trow- 
bridge, a member of the Chapter. The theme she 
sed this year was “GOD AND OUR COUN- 
TRY.” This theme was depicted by a huge white 
cross, which was on the raised part of the 
platform to the rear of the float. The cross was 
ettered in blue with “GOD AND OUR COUN- 
TRY.” Then the raised part of the platform 
loped to the front on which rested a Scroll 
of “THE BILL OF RIGHTS.” The scroll was 
42-inches wide and was rolled out to front 
of the float, the lettering was done in black 
with gold shading. The scroll was rolled from 
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each end on gold poles with a gold cord hanging 
from top pole at one side. 

The bed of the float was red representing the 
blood shed for our INDEPENDENCE. The sides 
of the float in white with the blue lettering of 
ALLIANCE CHAPTER, DAUGHTERS OF THE 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION. A huge sunburst 
in blue slanted from the back of the float and 
finished around the bottom with red, white and 
blue fringe. 

Mrs. Trowbridge was Chairman of the project 
and was assisted by Mrs. Millard Berry and 
Mrs. C. E. Mick. 

Mrs. C. M. Johnson, Secretary 


Captain Charles Wilkes (Bainbridge Island, 
Wash.) is privileged to have among its member- 
ship of twenty-five, two mother-daughter-grand- 
daughter groups: Louise Knapp Strobeck (Mrs. 
George F.), Ruth Strobeck West (Mrs. Howard 
H.) and Rosemary West Brt (Mrs. Donald E.) ; 
and Delia Scott Wallace (Mrs. H. C.), Ella 
Wallace Selland (Mrs. Orrin I.) and Miss Oreen 
Selland. Mrs. Wallace has another daughter who 
belongs to this Chapter, Faith Wallace Sundfelt 
(Mrs. E. G.), and the mother and daughters are 
Charter Members. Betty Wallace Nadeau (Mrs. 
Donald A.), another granddaughter, is one of our 
members also. 

Hattie Grow Parfitt (Mrs. John A.), a Charter 
Member, has been joined by her granddaughter, 
Barbara Parfitt Kolthoff (Mrs. John R.). 

The requirements of the National Society of 
the Daughters of the American Revolution for 
the Gold Honor Roll Award have been met for 
the second time under the able direction of the 
Regent, Mrs. Edward P. Jones. Flags have been 
presented to four Cub and Boy Scout Groups. 


Mrs. George F. Strobeck, Flag Chairman of Captain 
Charles Wilkes Chapter, is shown presenting a Flag to 
Den 3, Pack 575, Cub Scouts, at her home on Bainbridge 
Island. 


The Chapter also sponsors three Campfire Girl 
Organizations. The Yakima Indian Christian 
Mission has received a gift of $20.00. Also the 
Island schools have been presented with five 
copies of the book “Flags of America,” and many 
flag codes have been distributed. 

Dorothy B. Saul (Mrs. Francis H.) Treasurer 


Mitz-khan-a-khan (Ventura, Calif.). In line 
with its Chapter program theme, “Protect 
America’s Future Through Patriotic Education,” 
the Chapter publicized the Constitution of the 
United States and observed its 168th Anniversary 
Week, September 17-23, 1955. The Regent, Mrs. 


(Continued on page 1245) 
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Loose, Johann A. to Barbara Hugin—Apr. 28, 
1778. Lorman, William, to Mary Fulford—Apr. 2, 
1794. Loubies, Philip to Mary Adams—Apr. 25, 
1785 est. Loubies, Philip to Mary Helm—Apr. 25, 
1785 est. Loudenslager, Solomon to Anna Sykes— 
Apr. 20, 1799. Louderman, Frederick to Mary 
Weckman—Sept. 6, 1790. Louderman, George to 
Anne Jamison—June 20, 1792. Louderman, George 
to Sarah Joyce—Apr. 19, 1794. Louderman, John 
Christ. to Ann King—Jan. 15, 1791. Loughhead, 
Adam to Sarah Connally—July 15, 1790. 

Loveall, Zachariah to Ruth Plowman—Nov. 8, 
1797. Lovett, John to Sarah Homer—Aug. 8, 
1799. Lovitt, Williams to Sarah Holmes—June 2, 
1798. Low, David to Margaret Demmitt—Jan. 9, 
1796. Low, James to Jane Shelby—Apr. 2, 1784. 
Low, John to Hannah Hewit—Aug. 19, 1778. 
Low, John to Elizabeth Deblegey—July 24, 1784. 
Low, John to Mary Jones—Sept. 2, 1797. Low, 
Ralph to Eve Fresh—Oct. 19, 1799. Lowe, Cor- 
nelius to Elizabeth Beaven—May 11, 1793. 

Lower, Samuel to Elizabeth Lammot—June 6, 
1795. Lowndes, Benjamin to Dorothy Buchanan— 
Oct. 26, 1799. Lowry, James to Margaret Mc- 
Cawley—Aug. 22, 1786. Lowry, Joseph to Sarah 
Fennell—Dec. 30, 1782. Lowry, Samuel to Agnes 
Cooper—Sept. 12, 1798. Loyd, John to Catherine 
Bear—Aug. 20, 1793. Loyd, Peregrine to Sally 
Evans—Oct. 24, 1795. Loyd, Thomas to Nancy 
Price—Nov. 13, 1793. Loyd, William to Catharine 
O’Donnell—Dec. 8, 1794. 

Lucas, John to Sarah Divers—Jan. 22, 1793. 
Lucas, Thomas to Sarah Lynch—Apr. 19, 1788. 
Ludwick, Charles to Eleanor Jennet—Jan. 6, 1786. 
Lugar, Jacob to Elizabeth Dear—Jan, 26, 1781. 
Luis, Charles to Hannah Oram—May 22, 1784. 
Lunt, Henry to Sarah Stewart—Dec. 29, 1790. 
Lusky, Bartholomew to Elizabeth Patterson— 
May 9, 1788. Luten, King to Providence Baker— 
Aug. 19, 1784. Luttig, John C. to Sally Pratt— 
Jan. 16, 1798. Lux, Darby to Mary Nicholson 
—Feb. 20, 1798. 

Lybrand, John to Mary Speck—June 28, 1794. 
Lyman, Joseph to Eleanor Rir—Sept. 3, 1799. 
Lynch, Anthony to Mary Barton—June 18, 1792. 
Lynch, Bernard John to Sarah Hall—Oct. 19, 
1799. Lynch, James to Bridget Garvey—Sept. 12, 
1795. Lynch, Joshua to Henrietta Maria Stans- 
bury—May 1, 1798. Lynch, Patrick to Elizabeth 
Welsh—Oct. 30, 1783. Lynch, William to Eliza- 
beth Regan—June 12, 1779. Lynch, William to 
Ruth Stansbury—Feb. 10, 1781. Lynch, William 
to Elizabeth Ross—Feb. 17, 1782. 

Lyndon, John to Lindy Beard—June 13, 1782. 
Lynhart, Jacob to Mary Snyder—Nov. 2, 1792. 
ee George to Mary Depany—Sept. 16, 1799. 

James to Anna Spencer—July 15, 1797. 
loa, Samuel to Hannah Thomas—Mar. 7, 1789. 
Lyons, John to Johana Ragan—Jan. 24, 1797. 
Lyons, Thomas to Mary Silverthorn—Aug. 5, 
1799. Lyons, William to Rachel McCoy—Mar. 10, 
1795. Lythe, John to Rachel Conway—Nov. 10, 
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1795. to Elizabeth Laroche 1786. 

McAllister, Charles to Ann Sampson—Oct. 20, 
1786. McAdue, Samuel to Ann Spencer—Sept. 1, 
1795. McBridge, Roger to Mary Phile—Feb, 11, 
1793. McBroom, John to Karenhappuck Ellett— 
Jan. 31, 1782. McCabe, Thomas to Mary Neiss— 
Oct. 18, 1796. McCabe, Thomas to Constance 
Love Peacock—Dec. 31, 1799. McCaine, James to 
Priscilla Davis—Dec. 24, 1793. McCallister, 
Charles to Elizabeth Trainer—Jan. 21, 1796. 
McCallister, John to Anna Fields—Dec. 22, 1797. 
McCammon, Joseph to Sarah Burk—Nov. 29, 
1793. McCan, John to Ann Johnson—Jan. 4, 1790. 

McCartney, James to Esther Johnson—May 20, 
1779. McCarty, Cornelius to Sarah Pitcher— 
Sept. 27, 1792. McCarty, John to Elizabeth Saw- 
bright—Nov. 24, 1785. McCarty, Michael to Ellen 
O’Brien—April 9, 1796. McCarty, William to 
Margaret Peasely—Dec. 1, 1790. McCauslind, 
Marcus to Polly Presstman—Dec. 2, 1784. Mc- 
Clain, Alexander to Keziah Haslett—Oct. 31, 
1785. McClain, Hugh Charles to Mary French— 
May 16, 1795. McClain, James to Elizabeth 
Cowan—Sept. 15, 1785. McClain, Roddy to 
Eleanor Connally—Nov. 25, 1795. McClane, 
Adam to Hannah Boyer—July 19, 1779. 

McClaskey, James to Elizabeth Meads—Nov. 19, 
1795. McClaskey, John to Mary Wheeler—May 6, 
1797. McClery, Thomas to Susannah Neilson— 
April 21, 1792. McCliesh, Alexander to Nancy 
Harris—Mar. 6, 1786. McCloude, Hugh to Ann 
Ledwidge—Oct. 13, 1783. McClughen, James to 
Margaret Kelly—July 3, 1778. McClung, Joseph 
to Cloe Ryston—Oct. 7, 1783. McCluskey, Joseph 
to Alse Jewell—Sept. 11, 1788. 

McCollum, Duncan to Temperance Stokes— 
July 1, 1797. McComesky, Moses to Mary Bosley 
—Jan. 6, 1790. McConkey, James to Agness 
Nichol—Dec. 12, 1795. McConnell, Alexander 
to Mary Linton—Nov. 17, 1789. McConnell, 
Alexander to Sarah Davis—Oct. 9, 1791. Mc- 
Connell, John to Christiani Karr—June 27, 1789. 
McConnell, John to Sarah Leret—June 15, 1799. 

McCord, .John to Mary Hendricks—Mar. 18, 
1778. McCord, John to Isabella Steward— 
June 30, 1783. McCormick, Francis to Martha 
Moore—Jan. 31, 1799. McCormick, James, Jr. to 
Rachel Ridgely Lux—April 12, 1798. McCormick, 
John to Lane Graydy—Aug. 13, 1798. McCoy, 
Charles to Catherine Cox—July 1, 1790. McCoy, 
George to Elenor Read—May 12, 1793. McCoy, 
John to Sarah Wade—July 21, 1790. McCoy, 
John to Elizabeth Alley—May 23, 1794. McCoy, 
Richard to Catharine Hogan—July 18, 1796. 
McCoy, Robert to Hannah Pile—Feb. 26, 1782. 
McCoy, William to Rachel Joyce—May 30, 1793. 

McCrackin, John to Anne Nerthermond— 
Jan. 22, 1782. McCray, John to Mary Ellis— 
Oct. 5, 1795. McCreery, William to Letitia Neil- 
son—Sept. 15, 1785. McCubbin, John to Polly 
Tuder—Dec. 24, 1791. McCubbin, Zachariah to 
Ann Oney—Jes. 20, 1778. McCurdy, Hugh to 
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Grace Allison—June 17, 1794. McCurtz, George 
to Mary Cooper—Nov. 30, 1790. 

McDaniel, Cornelius to Unity Corbin—Sept. 19, 
1778. McDaniel, James to Darcus McCheon— 
July 25, 1799. McDaniel, John to Mary Berry— 
~ Dec. 16, 1783. McDaniel, Samuel to Ann Mc- 
Daniel—April 6, 1790. McDennott, Thomas to 
Jane Cunningham—May 25, 1799. McDermott, 
_ Henry to Esmy Jordon—Dec. 4, 1797. McDermott, 
_ John to Catherine Joyce—Sept. 17, 1797. 

McDol, William to Elizabeth Riddle—Oct. 21, 
1793. McDonald, Alexander to Polly Davis— 
June 19, 1797. McDonald, Andrew to Ruth Sea- 
brook—July 6, 1785. McDonald, Dennis to Jane 


Dinah Selman—April 20, 1784. McDonaldson, 

Thomas to Margaret Ross—May 25, 1778. 
McDonnell, John to Barbara Baum—Jan. 25, 
1794. McDonnell, John to Mary Hood—May 18, 
1798. McDonnell, William to Margaret Seehorn— 
July 27, 1782. McDonnild, Hugh to Rebecca Mc- 
~ Donnild—June 19, 1778. McDonogh, John to 
_ Bridget Connelly—Dec. 23, 1799. McDonogh, 
Peter to Rebecca Gill—Sept. 25, 1799. McDoon, 
Joseph to Rosanna Shaw—Oct. 4, 1796. Mc- 
Dowell, Thomas to Catharine Chesse—Feb. 24, 
1798. 
McElroy, James to Sarah Winn—Sept. 28, 1799. 
McElroy, William to Elizabeth Hagerty—Feb. 26, 
1794, McFaddon, John to Priscilla Wilson— 
Dec. 1798. McFadon, William to Ann Ellich 
—Aug. 4, 1792. McFall, John to Margaret Hays— 
Mar. 15, 1796. McFarlin, Edward to Ann Tull— 
Dec. 18, 1783. McFarlin, Michael to Peggy 
Brand—Dec. 26, 1787. 


McGaughy, Edward to Jane Wilson—June 21, 
1799. McGavan, Manuel to Elizabeth Chattle— 


—May 24, 1783. McGill, Charles to Margaret 
Lesseuir—June 24, 1786. McGill, Zachariah to 
Margaret Cooper—April 21, 1798. McGlackan, 
William to Isabel Primrose—Aug. 25, 1785. Mc- 
- Gonagall, Rowland to Aramintha DeBreelen— 
Oct. 9, 1797. McCookin, Daniel to Elizabeth 
Mayor—June 14, 1794. McGraw, Thomas to 
_ Catey Kirby—Sept. 11, 1786. McGraw, James to 
Catherine Comin—Jan. 15, 1798. 
McGrevey, James to Hannah White—April 8, 
1781. McGroggin, Patrick to Charlotte Owings— 
Dec. 24, 1794. McGuire, Anthony to Mary Mur- 
phey—April 1, 1779. McGuire, Hugh to Nancy 
McMechen—Jan. 8, 1793. McGuire, Martin to 
Ann Taylor—July 25, 1778. McGuire, Roger to 
_ Eleanor Casey—Oct. 21, 1795. McGuire, Thomas 
= to Mary Stevinson—Apr. 13, 1779. McGwinn, 
- William to Elizabeth Ranford—Feb. 27, 1797. 
McHarry, John to Margaret Fitzgibbon—J une 1, 
1799. McHenry, Dennis to Mary Young—Oct. 7, 
1794, 
Mcllvain, Andrew to Elizabeth Cloud—Mar. 15, 
(1778. Mclnhamer, John to Susanna Lindenberger 
—June 8, 1782. McIntosh, George to Margaret 
McDonel——June 12, 1782. McKeag, William to 
Peggy Haley—Aug. 8, 1797. McKeen, James to 
Elizabeth Wells—Sept. 10, 1798. McKeen, John 
to Ann Helm—April 4, 1795. McKen, Thomas to 
_ Rosannah McKen—May 20, 1789. McKensey, 
: Aaron to Rachael Harp—Mar. 11, 1789. Mc- 
Kenzie, Daniel to ye vd Jones—May 25, 1799. 
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1793. McKenny, Roddey to Elizabeth Higgin- 
bothom—Sept. 7, 1790. McKewen, Owen to Eliza- 
beth Christman—July 19, 1796. McKey, George to 
Martha Dilworth—Nov. 25, 1799. 

McKinley, Robert to Elizabeth McLaughlin— 
July 14, 1792. McKim, Alexander to Catherine 
Sarah Davey—July 20, 1785. McKinzie, Archibald 
to Elizabeth Doyle—May 24, 1798. McKinzie, 
Colin to Sarah Pinkerton—May 23, 1799. Mc- 
Kinzie, George to Mary Jackson—Nov. 23, 1798. 
McKinzie, John to Ann Strawble—Jan. 10, 1792. 

McKoy, Abraham to Elizabeth Mumford— 
Dec. 28, 1790. McKubbin, James to Lydia Collins 
—Feb. 4, 1795. McKubbin, Samuel to Francis 
Williams—Nov. 11, 1797. 

McLane, Adam to Damoras Harry—June 13, 
1799. McLane, Robert to Elizabeth Wheeler— 
Oct. 10, 1793. McLarnan, John to Ann Taylor— 
Aug. 25, 1792. McLaughlin, William to Mary 
Cannon—Dec. 22, 1796. McLellen, John to Mary 
Hargan—Sept. 4, 1783. McLinsy, Michael to Mary 
Hackey—Feb. 28, 1797. McLure, John to Rebecca 
Douglass—Mar. 13, 1779. McLure, John to Mary 
Ann Hornburg—Dec. 6, 1798. 

McMahon, James to Jane Lilley—Dec. 12, 
1790. McMann, Patrick to Nancy Brown— 
Sept. 12, 1792. McMechen, Bernard to Anne 
Miller—Mar. 9, 1798. McMechen, Hugh to Emilia 
Hewitt—Aug. 5, 1795. McMechen, Thomas to 
Sarah Raven—July 20, 1799, McMullen, Patrick 
to Jane McDonough—May 16, 1785. McMyer, 
John to Elizabeth Pitt—Jan. 15, 1794. McNamara, 
Hugh to Ann Williams—Mar. 14, 1795. Mc- 
Namara, John to Jodith Clarke—Mar. 28, 1796. 
Mcnamara, Matthew to Nancy Glassby—June 15, 
1793. McNamee, John to Elizabeth Justice— 
May 3, 1788. McNeire, William to Rachel Warner 
—Dec. 24, 1796. McNeir, John B. to Mary Pum- 
phrey—July 26, 1798. McNulty, Thomas to Eliza- 
beth Freeman—Nov. 5, 1795. McPherson, Isaac 
to Tracey Ellicott—Oct. 22, 1796. McQuinn, Wil- 
liam to Jane Shoemaker—July 11, 1788. Mc- 
Sherry, Patrick to Elizabeth Clemmants—April 
10, 1790. 

Mace, Moses to Chloe Jones—Nov. 3, 1798. 
Macbreery, Nathaniel to Sayne Corbin—May 6, 
1794. Macduell, James to Rachel Bennix—Feb. 
23, 1797. Mack, John to Mary Ann Brian— 
Mar. 20, 1795. Mackall, Thomas to Elizabeth 
Burnside—Nov. 12, 1796. Mackbee, John to 
Nancy Howard—Jan. 18, 1791. 

Mackelfresh, John to Sarah Mackelfresh— 
Jan. 18, 1783. Mackelfresh, John to Margaret 
Madeira—Dec. 17, 1790. Mackelfresh, Ely to Airy 
Grimes—Oct. 27, 1790. Mackelfresh, Thomas to 
Martha Phelps—Sept. 28, 1784. Mackelfish, 
Henry to Sarah Spirgon—Mar. 2, 1785. Mackle- 
fish, William to Elizabeth Bedson—Aug. 8, 1795. 

Mackenheimer, Peter to Catherine Linden- 
berger—Jan. 9, 1781. Mackenheimer, Nicholas 
to Susannah Alder—Dec. 29, 1785. Mackey, Hugh 
to Sarah Henry—Nov. 19, 1795. Mackie, Alex- 
ander to Margaret Murray—April 17, 1794. 
Mackie, Ebenezer to Ann Ashton—July 30, 1786. 
MacMackle, Joseph to Ann Masters—May 27, 
1797. Macumkey, William to Rebecca Feltner— 
Jan. 19, 1789. 

Maddin, Thomas to Margaret Brown, Dec. 15, 
1783. Maddox, George to Cassandra Gladman— 
June 9, 1792. Maddox, Richard to Hannah Frank- 
lin—Dec. 30, 1797. Maddox, William to Elizabeth 
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Bes Wilton—Aug. 28, 1797. McDonald, Michael to 
eal 
Bh Mar. 6, 1799. McGee, Joseph to Rebecca Farr 
be 
See 1795. McKenzie, Roger to Ann Mattin—July 22, 
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Hughes—Aug. 19, 1794. Maddox, William to Ann 
Hughes—Mar. 22, 1797. Madeira, Daniel to 
Eleanor Stocksdale—Jan. 4, 1791. Madran, 
Francis to Elizabeth Beat—Oct. 2, 1798. 

Magan, John to Sarah Hutchins—Mar. 21, 
1792. Magrath, Bartholomew to Mary Wilkinson 
—Dec. 12, 1796. Magrath, Michael to Margaret 
Carroll—Feb. 21, 1792. Mahanah, Daniel to 
Rebecca Griffin—Feb. 14, 1784. Mahue, Samuel 
to Margaret Dennis—May 20, 1779. Mahew, 
William to Eleanor McKinzie—Jan. 6, 1790. 
Mahon, James to Mary Calhoun—Sept. 26, 1795. 
a Thomas to Sarah Cashman—June 8, 

Maidwell, Alexander to Elizabeth Winnick— 
April 27, 1795. Maidwell, Alexander to Catherine 
Zimmerman—June 18, 1795. Maidwell, John to 
Ann Green—May 24, 1798. Mailing, Godfrey to 
Regina Milliring—July 6, 1778. Mainster, Jacob 
to Mary Gardiner—Dec. 2, 1796. 

Majors, Thomas to Mary Harding—Aug. 29, 


A Scots American of the 18th Century 


By JEANNETT OLYPHANT 


THs country is rich in inheritances that are 
good to cultivate and transmit. Genealogy, 
my hobby, oftentimes gives the opportunity for 
spade work in unsung lives and lives make his- 
tory. It is quite as fascinating a hobby, too, as 
Cross Word Puzzles—chacun a son gout—They 
have a certain similarity, both for example, are 
often so near and yet so far, the special fascina- 
tion. The former demands travel for perfect 
completion and what more fascinating than travel 
with a hobby thrown in? One of my genealogical 
puzzles, David Olyphant, after taking me _ to 
London to see his uncle’s will, to Charleston, 
S. C., and several other places in this country, 
demanded above all a trip to Scotland. At long 
last I spent last Fall in Scotland with tre- 
mendous enthusiasm, excitement, and_ success, 
recording arms into the bargain. History, tomb- 
stones, ruins, swept me up, all hinging on David 
Olyphant. The Rothesay Herald in Edinburgh, 
who proved by correspondence, his slow but sure 
way of hitching up and solving genealogical 
puzzles, legitimate or illegitimate, started me off 
and gave me Perth as the most important clue. 

Perth is very little changed since 1720 when 
David Olyphant was born there. Greyfriars was 
founded by the first Lord Olyphant in the 14th 
century and there he was buried and one may 
still wander among the few remaining old tomb- 
stones. St. John’s Church was the gift of David 
the First to Dumferline Abbey in 1126 and 
today’s service is as always, though much res- 
toration is in process. The lovely river Tay, the 
best for salmon in all of Scotland, flows so tran- 
quilly, yesterday, today, and forever, through 
Scone Park where the Kings of Scotland had 
been crowned on the Stone of Scone since earliest 
times. The country side is superlatively beautiful, 
a country side of hills and rivers, Scotch firs, 
pines, larch, and magnificent oak, loved by young 
David growing up there. Heather is under foot, 
bluebells and thistle and many other wild flowers 
are in the fields, and roses are everywhere. The 
ancient castles, abbeys and celtic crosses, awak- 
ened history for him. The Abbey of Inchaffray, 
a few miles from Perth, had an ancestor of 


ene: 


1795. Mallet, William t 
20, 1784. Malonee, Alexander to Mary Jennings 
—April 7, 1798, Malonee, James to Delila Cul- 
lison—Feb. 13, 1795. Maloney, Daniel to Mary 
Lydia—May 18, 1795. Maloney, James to Cath- 
arine Veale Dec. 6, 1798. Maloney, John to Lucy 
Belt—June 28, 1788. Maloney, Peter to Villey 
Aston—Oct. 3, 1785. Maloney, William to Isabella 
Smith—April 6, 1779. Maloy, Patrick to Gracy 
Nickle—Nov. 10, 1792. 

Manix, Timothy to Bridget Soxellice—Feb. 10, 
1782. Manley, John to Patty Crew—Mar. 26, 1799. 
Mannell, James to Mary Dooley—Sept. 3, 1799. 
Manning, John to Ann McGuiniss—June 5, 1786. 
Mannon, Abraham to Rachael Williams—Dec. 20, 
1788. Mansfield, Thomas to Elizabeth Lawrence— 
Feb. 23, 1796. Manson, William to Catherine 
Daugherty—Aug. 3, 1797. Manus, Joseph to Eliza- 
beth Abercrombie—Oct. 12, 1791. 


(To be continued) 


David’s for Abbott in the 14th century, a dla 
of the first Lord Olyphant. Lindores Abbey, 
written of by Alexander Laing, and Mugdum 
Cross with carvings reminding one of the Book 
of Kells, are within a few miles of Old Carpow 
House, where the river Earn empties into the 
Tay, and where David’s father entertained Prince 
Charles. 

A few miles farther away is a little Kirk, the 
Kirk of Aberdalgie, on a hillside overlooking 
the Earn, with yellow roses growing on its grey 
stone wall—the burial spot of David’s family 
since the 15th century and where, according to 
tradition, his brother John is buried. A tomb 
to William Olyphant, the greatest of the name, 
stands in the churchyard, with his arms cut on 
the stone, gules trois croissant argent. He de- 
fended Stirling Castle against Edward the First 
before Edward carried the Stone of Scone off to 
Westminster. A Scot brought it home this 20th 
century, but the English wanted it back. Wil- 
liam’s son married a daughter of Robert Bruce, 
whose heart is buried in Melrose Abbey. Bruce’s 
great contemporary, Wallace, is spoken of by the 
Scots’ historian Laing as the Jeanne D’Arc of 
Scotland. He was murdered by the English. 

Voltaire said that Scotland led the world in all 
studies from Metaphysics to gardening from 
1745 to Sir Walter Scott’s death. Scott is buried 
in Dryburgh Abbey. His beloved Abbottsford, 
now as then, bathes its feet in the brown and 
tranquil Tay. Voltaire called the period Scot- 
land’s Renaissance. 1745 was an auspicious date 
for Scotland. Young David leaves Scotland then 
never to return. 

In and around Perth his childhood was spent. 
The hills, the rivers, implanted themselves on 
his heart. He made use of his feet of necessity 
though the Olyphant horses at one time were 
famous (see “Olyphants in Scotland” by Ander- 
son); their breed of grey horses is mentioned for 
several generations in their wills. Montrose was 
a neighbor of the Olyphants and rode about the 
country on his great horse “Grey Olyphant,” and 
by his side on a grey pony rode his only son 
destined to so splendid a career. There were 
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_ sheep, dogs, the heather and bracken to walk on, 
and the glorious yellow broom. Indoors and out- 
doors one saw the gardening that filled every 
home garden and every home. Fishing the rivers, 
ring salmon in the Tay, he roamed the hills 
with the shepherd, his dogs, and his sheep. 
a a Read again “Bob Son of Battle” by Alfred 
- Ollifant). He worshipped in the little Kirk, 
_ perhaps sometimes in St. John’s in Perth, when 
_ taken there to buy his first Kilt, his brother 
- John having received the cutdown from their 
father. He worked hard with his father and the 
Domine to achieve success when learning in 
earnest began at Edinburgh. 
On horseback he rode to Edinburgh, boyhood 
left behind, and lodged in St. George’s Square. 
Jeannie Deans was living near by at Arthur's 
Seat. Dip into “Heart of Midlothian” again, and 
be given the Edinburgh of young David's day. 
Jeannie’s great Argyll had an ancestress who 
married an ancestor of David's. In the 16th 
century, the second Lord Olyphant married Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Colin Campbell, Earl of Argyll. 
- David Olyphant, the young physician soon to 
be, wandering Old Edinburgh, saw most of what 
we still see today. The Close, the bridges, Lady 
Stair’s house, George Herriott’s School, the Col- 
lege of Medicine, from which he graduated, 
_ Greyfriars, where cut in stone is the superb 
declaration of the 17th century covenanters, 
Knox’s fore-stair house, Holyrood and Mary,— 
_ Mary everywhere—for Edinburgh is Mary. Holy- 
rood was built by her father, where she, a girl 
of eighteen, came, filled with high hopes. Murder 
by the English was looming, murder by her 
bastard half sister. The young Scots-American, 
eighteen, was filled with high hopes, though 
Culloden and murder by the English loomed. 
David perhaps danced at Holyrood—with Prince 
_ Charles in residence—the Pipes playing gayly. 
- Plenty of hard work there was, too, for he 
graduated soon from the College of Medicine. 
_ Surely in his spare time he often climbed to the 
castle and saw it as we do today, but for the 
glorious 1914-18 War Shrine. He saw the mag- 
_nificent view of hills and the Firth with the air 
“the is nectar blowing across them. Each side of 


the castle he saw the statues of Bruce and 
Wallace. 

In the State Apartments he saw Scotland’s 
Crown—never tampered with to this day; it 
crowned Bruce at Scone and was last used to 
crown Charles the Second, Charles who loved his 
Nell and whose statue is near the Heart of 
Midlothian. Edinburgh is filled with history. 
Across the way from the State Apartments is 
_ St. Margaret’s Chapel, Margaret who fled William 
the Conqueror and married Malcom, son of 
Duncan, murdered by Macbeth. A relation of 
-David’s in the 17th century stabbed his cousin 
in the back and took his wife and castle. So 
the barbarian Scot. 

The bells of St. Giles ring a mile away. Into 
St. Giles surely David went often. The 
Heart of Midlothian today is only a mark in 
the pavement to spit upon if one wants to return. 
He kneels in the Chapel of the Order of the 
Thistle stirred by its history of Chivalry and by 
its beauty, as we are today. He passes the brown 
_window of a Moray and the Moray chapel where 
~Mary’s bastard brother is buried. David doubtless 
thinks of his bastard grandfather, Ninnian, 
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natural son of the fourth Lord. So the Scots. Not 
then in St. Giles was the Relief of Stevenson by 
St. Gaudens, so touchingly beautiful, nor yet a 
small Relief tucked away of a Mrs. Olyphant 
who, left a widow, educated her wee boys by 
indomitable courage and industry, a Scotch 
characteristic, leaving us the books on Florence 
and Venice. Was the New Edinburgh there in 
the 18th century? With Charlotte Square—the 
Adam Square—and Princess Street with the 
Sunken Gardens? Not yet the stirring and 
magnificent Scots American War Memorial in 
the Sunken Gardens just this year unveiled. 

David’s years in Edinburgh are ending. A full- 
fledged physician and surgeon he, heading for 
Perth. But looms the year 1745. Jeannie’s Caro- 
line is dead. Her great Argyll has died. Red 
and awful looms Culloden, carrying the young 
physician beyond Perth. The pipes now at In- 
verness lament, too soon, for “The Flowers of 
the Forest.” Holyrood left behind. Edinburgh 
left behind forever. Prince Charles escaped to 
France never to return, young David takes his 
way to the West Indies. Today is there a battle- 
field so filled with pathos as Culloden? The 
great mounds on which the heather has never 
grown and the small stones mark the resting 
place of the Clans. Thousands of Scots were 
murdered—a shame to England ever: with the 
memory of Cumberland to shame her more and 
more. 

Sit on the terrace of the Castle at Inverness 
today—Edinburg is Mary—lInverness is Prince 
Charles—read the words on the Statue of Flora 
McDonald “As long as the flowers grow in the 
fields will we remember Flora’s kindness” (trans- 
lation from the Celtic). Remembered today is 
the shame England dealt to Scotland in 1745. 
The wearing of the Kilts was banned for forty- 
five years. Sir Walter Scott influenced the de- 
mand that the law be repealed. Remembering the 
blood he tried to stem, the young physician- 
surgeon has long, long thoughts during his weeks 
on the sailing vessel heading for Jamaica, West 
Indies. His uncle and his brother John await 
him in the West Indies. His father is dead. He 
has left behind his beloved country, his Perth, his 
mother, his sister, Edinburgh and its medical 
students. When would he see them all again? 
The Stewart cause is lost forever and hatred of 
the Georges seethes. But looming is 1776 and 
vindication. In England great Pitt holds the 
reins superbly, but not long enough for the 
seething Colonies. Frederic the Great is concious 
of the Georges. Marie Antoinette is oblivious 
of all, but is light hearted. 

David headed for Jamaica and Charleston, 
S. C., heading for 1776. Coming events cast no 
shadows as yet in the West Indies. A civilized 
settlement awaits the young Scots physician. Re- 
sponsive, as all Scots are to the beauties of 
nature, he marveled at the tropical fauna and 
flora, at the beautiful mountains, woods, and 
beaches. The responsibilities of his uncle’s vast 
sugar plantation, besides the practice of his 
profession, meant hard work. Little time there 
was for amusements such as polo, horse races on 
the sands, dances in the evening—never again 
to the pipes. He soon served in Parliament and 
soon married. The boats carrying the plantation’s 
wares plyed to and fro over the years touching 
often at Charleston, S. C., named by Charles the 
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second, whose mounted statue still stands by the 
House of Parliament in Edinburgh where Jeannie 
Deans’ sister was tried. At the back of the 
Horse’s tail is the mark in the pavement where 
Knox was buried. 

Boats were slow in bringing news from Scot- 
land and England. Scotland’s renaissance has 
come—spoken of by Voltaire—and on the horizon 
Burns and Lady Nairn (née Olyphant), who 
wrote the “White Rose of June,” “Farewell Edin- 
burgh,” “The Land of the Leal,” and “The Auld 
House,” one verse of which reads: 

“For they are a’ wide scattered now, 

Some to the Indies gane, 

And ane alas! to her lang hame; 

Not here w’ll meet again. 

The Kirkyard, the kirkyard! 

Wi’ flowers o’ every hue, Hay BOR 
Sheltered by the holly’s shade mae ity 
An’ the dark sombre yew.” Laban 

Lady Nairn’s father’s house where she was 
married is near Perth and the present owner is 
restoring “The Auld House” where she was born. 

The Perthshire lad’s mother is in the Kirkyard. 
His sister is married to his childhood friend, one 
Patterson, and is living in the Old Carpow House 
where the Earn empties into the Tay. 

News comes of England now on the crest of 
the wave. In 1759 laughed Horace Walpole: “We 
are forced to ask every morning what victory 
there is for fear of missing one.” Pitt is holding 
the reins superbly, soon to assert the constitu- 
tional rights of America against England herself. 

The Scots’ physician leaves Jamaica and buys 
the original Waring grant of three thousand 
acres on the Ashley River, Charleston, S. C. 
His new home dips its feet in the waters of the 
Ashley. Never were crocodiles in his boyhood’s 
river Tay. Nor were there hanging moss on the 
great Scots Oaks. The river that his son grows 
up by yields no salmon. He loves the Charleston 
gardens, the tropical fauna and flora and the 
underfoot daphne instead of heather. His be- 
loved Scots roses grow in his garden, sent to him 
by his sister. Roses are everywhere and in his 
garden are flowers of every hue and holly too. 
His friend Middleton’s plantation has the finest 
example of Georgian landscape in the Colonies. 
He finds time, in addition to his profession, to 
serve in the Assembly and to educate his son. 
Shades of his father and Perth. “Charles 
Pinckney is educated under Dr. David Olyphant” 
(S. C. Mag. Vol. 11). His roots are going deep 
on this side the Atlantic. He is a member of 
Charleston’s Library, a member of St. George’s 
Club—the Jockey Club formed to encourage a 
good breed of horses. On Nov. 24, 1767, he 
is elected Vice-President of the St. Cecelia So- 
ciety of Charleston. Time for pleasure, too. 
Music, dancing—never the pipes again. In the 
Assembly are thoughts of the Georges and words 
of protest. 

Josiah Quincy of Boston arrived in Charleston 
in Feb. 1773. jotted down all he saw in the 
pages of his Diary—a word photograph—of the 
harbor, crowded with shipping, of the Library, 
of the recently built Exchange, of a Ball, of a 
St. Cecelia Society Concert, of the fine ladies 
and gentlemen dressed in such elegance as would 
make Boston people gasp, of a formal dinner at 
Mr. Miles Brewton’s, of horse races, of luxury 
that impressed Crévecoeur so strongly. 
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Did the balls remind David of Holyrood with 
Prince Charles in residence? Prince Charles is 
now in France; Flora McDonald now in North 
Carolina. David in memory is dancing again to 
the pipes. Coming events are casting their 
shadows. The Colonies are not much longer to 
be a “contentment” to George. A very worthwhile 
“contentment.” “Georgia bordering S. C., its 
population, with George the third on the throne 
is a fourth of the mother country’s.’ Wealth 
rises faster than numbers. The indigo fields of 
Carolina, the tobacco fields of Virginia. New 
York named by Charles for his brother, a vast 
district reaching from the Hudson to the Inner 
Lakes. New York and Pennsylvania rich from 
corn harvests and timber trade. Well it is to 
heed the emissaries with messages of protest. 

Pitt is keeping the Colonies a little longer for 
England. Pitt is keeping the friendship of Fred- 
erick the Great. Pitt is holding the reins 
superbly. Pitt is now tottering to his fall. George 
the third plays his hand, a never to be forgotten 
hand. In France writes a philosopher “Pitt dis- 
graced is worth two victories to us.” 

Benjamin Franklin, dispatched to England in 
1765, sees no other course for the Colonies but 
submission. In 1766 the Stamp Act is repealed. 
Pitt in Parliament: “America is_ obstinate, 
America is almost in open rebellion—I rejoice 
that America resists. Three million people so 
dead to all feelings of liberty as to submit to be 
slaves.” Our Scots American in the Assembly 
sees no submission for America. In 1773 the 
Boston Tea Party. The Colonies are united, 
defiant and superb. American reins are held by 
a greater than Pitt. Washington takes the 
reins and holds them for long, long years. 

David Olyphant, the American physician, is a 
member of the Provincial General Assembly of 
S. C., in 1755, a member of the Council of Safety, 
chosen in 1776 a member of the Legislative 
Council of the Province, John Rutledge its 
President. In 1776 he is appointed Director Gen- 
eral of the Hospitals in the Southern Department. 
In 1780 he was present at the siege of Charles- 
ton. He was a prisoner of war and subjected 
to such treatment by the British as causd a pro- 
test by Colonel Moultrie. He was exchanged 
November 9, 1780. He was at the battle of 
Guilford Court House, at the battle of Hobkirk’s 
Hill. In 1781 he was appointed by Congress 
Director of American Hospitals to the army com- 
manded by Major Nathaniel Greene (Rec. of 
R. I. State Society of the Cincinnati). He was 
honorably discharged in 1783. The S. C. Hist. 
Mag. Vol. 1 very ,quietly gives Dr. David 
Olyphant’s war record: Director General of the 
Continental Army who served to the end of the 
war and acquired right of commutation pay and 
Bounty land. 

In 1783 David was over sixty years of age. 
Uppermost in his heart is devout and reverend 
love for Washington and the country of his 
adoption; he lived to know the devout and 
reverend love given by the world to Washington, 
On February 22, 1800, the armies of France bore 
badges of mourning. Talleyrand in France writes: 
“Death has deprived the world of one of its 
brightest ornaments, and removes to the realms 
of history one of the noblest lives that ever 
honored the human race.” On English ships 
flags were lowered to half mast. 
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- David was at Annapolis when Washington re- 
signed his Commission. The painting of the sub- 
ject hangs in the Court House of Annapolis 
_ today. David stands just behind Mrs. Wash- 
ington. Another painting of the subject, done 
later by Trumbull, hangs in the Library of Con- 
gress in our Capital. He became a member of 
the Society of the Cincinnati founded by Wash- 
ington. Enrolled under its banner were the 
friends who were nearest and dearest to Wash- 
a because of the trials and struggles through 
which they had passed together. 

David ill and aging in 1783 returned to 
Charleston and served again as Representative 
from his old Parish, St. George, Dorchester, in 
the South Carolina General Assembly. 

_ Charleston was very much changed for him. 
His many friends were wide scattered, many to 
their lang hame gone. His house had been 
burned to the ground by the English. His ac- 
count with _the British settled ; his vindication 


in 1774 Biers Lt. John Walter of his friend 
Col. Moultrie’s regiment, dead. In the kirkyard 
roses bloom by her grave today. His brother 
~ John, a loyalist, had returned to Perth, and had 
died in 1781. His daughter Janet was married to 
Alexander 8th Lord Ellibank. The uncle who 
had welcomed the young physician of Edin- 

- burgh to the shores of the West Indies, had 
long since returned to Scotland. “London, 
Nov. 2nd, 1770, last Sunday morning died the 
Rt. Hon. David Lord Olyphant at his home in 
Great Poultney St., Golden Square.” Time had 
felled many a tree. 

_ The American physician spent two more years 
in Charleston winding up his affairs before 
moving to Newport, R. I., in search of health. 
The Honorable Charles Pinckney—one Charles 
Pinckney educated under Dr. David Olyphant— 
wrote to General Moultrie “The Senate I hope, 
will act wisely, though it is to be lamented they 
are obliged to act without the assistance of 
"yourself, Olyphant and others whose aid would 
Ew lustre to their proceedings” (Gen. Moultrie’s 

Memoirs of the Revolution). The Honorable Dr. 
‘David Olyphant started a new and last chapter 
in Newport, Rhode Island. Life at Newport was 
_a replica of that at Charleston without the planta- 
ions, 

On October 29, 1785, David married Governor 
Ward's granddaughter, Ann Vernon. A son was 
born to him, upon whom he bestowed the name 
of David Washington Cincinnatus Olyphant! 
Printed in full it is on the rolls of the Society of 
the Cincinnati. Filled with high hopes for the 
son of his old age, he educates him himself for 
some years and lived to see him grow into man- 
hood. Not to fail those high hopes that boy grow- 
ing up in Newport. Not by the side of a river, 
not with hills to roam, not heather and lakes and 
sheep. He lived by the New England country 
side, by ocean sands, where were a small Kirk 
and a Domine. The boy raced horses on the 
sands, a silver tankard the prize. Tankards are 
cherished in our museums today as examples of 
the Colonial craftsmen’s skill. The boy’s grand- 
father was a great Newport silversmith. 
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Tuberoses from the Charleston gardens. Lilacs 
sent from France by an Officer of Lafayette’s, 
who remembered Ann Vernon and his stay in 
Newport. Just returned from France, a cousin 
dines in the house on Church Street, he brings 
sad news of France and Lafayette. He knew the 
beautiful Marie Antoinette. Echoing from Eng- 
land is Burke: “The Age of Chivalry has gone; 
that of Sophistes, Economists, and Calculators 
has succeeded, and the glory of Europe is ex- 
tinguished forever.” Not in America. Chivalry, 
glowing, is held aloft by Washington, that man 
of great moral qualities. The physician in New- 
ort remembers the student in Edinburgh on 
is knees in St. Giles in the Order of the Thistle 
Chapel, its history of Chivalry burning in his 
heart. Chivalry under Washington and _ in 
America he has seen and felt. 

Little news from Scotland as the years pass. 
His sister has died and the ties seem severing. 
The son of his old age grows up to venture far, 
to cover more leagues of ocean than ever his 
father. He became the owner of Clipper Ships 
plying the China trade. The ships of the Jamaica 
Plantation never plyed the wares of the West 
Indies so many leagues. Lang, lang thoughts 
has the Doctor as the years pass. In his garden 
are the yellow roses that grow on the grey stone 
wall of the little Kirk at Aberdalgie. On the 
fly leaf of his Bible he writes “He who thrales 
(endures) conquers.” And in Proverbs he under- 
lines “An honorable name is more to be desired 
than great riches.” Shades of the Domine of 
Perth, shades of Jeannie Dean’s father, shades of 
Washington four years dead! 

With beauty and chivalry dear to their hearts 
the Scots through history have endured and con- 
quered. Mary in Edinburgh, Prince Charles in 
Inverness. “The Flowers of the Forest” playing 
through the ages. 

Great riches had David’s son when he died in 
Egypt, still young, on his way home from China. 
No desire to visit Scotland had he. American to 
the core. His “riches” he left to the American 
Missions in China and to his sons an “honorable 
name.” His father’s teaching took root in the 
heart of the American son. 

The Honorable Dr. David Olyphant lived to see 
his son started on his career and living in New 
York City, when not in China. On April 6th, 
1805, appeared in the Newport Mercury: “In 
this town on Tuesday evening, the second instant, 
at a very advanced age, Dr. David Olyphant, a 
native of the Kingdom of Scotland, but for many 
years past, a worthy and respectable inhabitant 
of Newport. Eminent in his profession and 
greatly serviceable to his fellow citizens by his 
opinion and advice whenever called upon in 
difficult cases, as he frequently was, both as a 
physician and surgeon, although long withdrawn 
from general practice. As a man of literature 
and science, he was engaging and instructive. 
As a friend and companion social and pleasing. 
This accomplished gentleman lived universally 
esteemed and revered, and the loss of a tender 
and affectionate husband and most indulgent and 
kind parent is sensibly felt by a widow and two 
children.” 

Today as we visit his grave in the Newport 
cemetery we find the stone cut simply with the 
date of birth and death. Unsung, without his 
Scots crest, the Unicorn, without his Scots 
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motto Tout Pouvoir, removed to the realms of 
History is our Scots American of the 18th cen- 
tury. His America today still so young to the 
eyes of the land of his birth. 

The two countries are close as never before 
with planes plying the globe. The older country 
watches the new, where today in New York City 
all the countries of the world are meeting, plan- 
ning for peace. Ringing ever in America’s heart 
the Declaration—ringing ever in her memory 
that group of men, the Founders—and_ the 
Signers. That group of men, some of whom were 
born here, some in England, one in Scotland, an- 
other in France, one in the West Indies, a 
bastard, Hamilton, an economist and calculator 
and towering above all, Washington, ever to 
guide us, that man of great moral qualities! 

History about us. The rivers ever flowing on, 
the wild flowers in the fields, the rainbows in 
the sky. Man and his God, man and his soul, 
standing firm through the ages. Chivalry is never 
dead. In the White House of America is an- 
other General, in England another Elizabeth, 
the first since Mary’s bastard half sister, crowned 
on the Stone of Scone, lately returned by the 
Scots, in Westminster. Burke disputed, the flame 
flickers but never goes out. And “The Flowers 
of the Forest” play on. 
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SAMUEL McSPADDEN, 
REVOLUTIONARY SOLDIER 


Samuel McSpadden, a soldier in the Revolu- 
tion, was born October 10, 1756. While living 
near Lexington, in Rock Bridge County, Virginia, 
he enlisted in 1775 and served as private in Capt. 
Charles Campbell’s Company, Col. Dickerson’s 
Virginia Regiment. In 1776 he re-enlisted and 
served three months in Capt. McDowell's Com- 
pany, Col. Donley’s Virginia Regiment. 

In 1782, Samuel McSpadden was married to 
Sarah Keys of Virginia who died in 1798 after 
the birth of their child Samuel, who was born 
January 30, 1798. In 1799, Samuel McSpadden 
was married to Nancy Harris. 

Children of Samuel and Sarah Keys McSpad- 
cen were as follows: Nancy, born 1783; Jessy 
Jane, born 1784; Betsey, born 1786; Sally, born 
1788; Margaret, born 1790; Hezekiah and Dorcas, 
twins, born February 10, 1792; John, born 1793, 
and Samuel, born January 30, 1798. 

Samuel McSpadden and his wife, Sarah Keys 
are buried in Sink Presbyterian Church Yard, 
Monroe County, Tennessee. 

The old home of Samuel McSpadden is located 
near Shady Grove, four miles from Dandridge, 
Jefferson County, Tennessee. McSpadden took 
up a tract of land in that section in 1783. The 
old brick home erected by him in 1804, still is in 
excellent state of preservation. It is located on 
the north side of the old Federal Road, over- 
looking the French Broad River. 

According to tradition, Samuel McSpadden, 
who came from Virginia to Tennessee, traded his 
horse for the tract of land on which he settled. 
Original land grants’ and deeds are now in 
possession of Mrs. John Blackbun, present owner 
of the house. 

Samuel McSpadden was 56 years old when the 
second War for Independence broke out in 1812. 
It was at this time that he rendered his most 
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valuable service to his country; a service made 
mention in history. It was he who made the 
gunpowder used by General Jackson in the 
Battle of New Orleans. (Meig’s Chart in the 
McClung Collection, Lawson McGhee Library, 
Knoxville, Tennessee. ) 

The powder mill was located on his farm in a 
field back of his house and the ruins are still 
to be seen. The saltpeter used in making the 
powder was obtained from a nearby cave and 
other caves some four or five miles away near 
Strawberry Plains. A spring, known as Andes 
Spring, is at the head of Sinking Creek, where 
the powder mill was located. (J. A. Andes, 
Knoxville). 

McSpadden enlisted in the service of his coun- 
try for three months, evidently long enough to 
convey the powder to New Orleans. Since rivers 
were the chief highways of transportation, it is 
quite natural that he should send the precious 
cargo by water route. 

According to tradition, the powder was loaded 
onto two flatboats and went down the French 
Broad, the Tennessee, the Ohio, and on down 
the Mississippi River to New Orleans. According 
to an entry in Jackson’s Journal, McSpadden 
arrived in New Orleans just in time for battle. 
General Jackson was more than anxiously await- 
ing the arrival of the powder as the battle could 


not be fought until the powder arrived. 


After the battle, McSpadden sold his boats, 
bought a horse and took the vouchers given him 


_ by General Jackson to pay him for the powder, 


to Washington, D. C. where he was paid $10,000 
in gold. On the homeward journey, robbers 
pursued him, but he put the spurs to his horse, 
escaped, and came safely to his home in Jefferson 
County, Tennessee. 

Samuel McSpadden died August 3, 1844. His 
old home has never been out of the family, 
although most of the original farm has been sold. 

Submitted through the Button Gwinnett Chapter. 
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WEST VIRGINIA CHURCHYARD 


An interesting project in preserving old grave 
stones and even the earth from an ancient 
cemetery has been worked out by the First Pres- 
byterian Church of Morgantown, West Virginia, 
we are informed by the West Virginia D.A.R. 
News. 

Because of the frequency with which such 
problems ‘arise in the moving of a church to a 
new site, the D.A.R. Macazine believes its readers 
will be interested in the following account of the 
manner in which this church is solving this diffi- 
cult and touchy problem. 

The Rev. Robert E. Shields, minister to the 
First Presbyterian Church of Morgantown, West 
Virginia, speaks as follows: 

“Before ground was broken for the new church 
building, one of the local funeral directors was 
directed by us to open up graves that were on 
the lots. This was done, of course, after proper 
authorization had been received. The men doing 
this work were not able to find any remains 
other than some badly corroded iron casket 
handles and broken bits of glass. These things 
along with some of the earth have been saved, 
and it is our plan to rebury them with proper 
services at the time the old cemetery is restored, 
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“During the erection of the new church and 
student center, the stones were taken to the 
warehouse of Baker and Combs. We did this 
because we knew that they would be safer 
than on the premises during the time of construc- 
tion. It has never been our intention to discard 
them. These stones, with the exception of several 
heavy ones which are still at the warehouse, 
have since been returned to the church property. 
Some time ago our architect submitted several 
sketches to us showing the possible arranging of 
these stones on a suitable place on the church 
property. It is our intention to go ahead with this 
project (as indeed it has been our intention since 
_ the very beginning) as soon as we have sufficient 
funds to do so. 

‘We are as anxious as any to preserve the 
records of the old cemetery, and I think we 
shall be able to do this by going ahead with the 
plan outlined. .. . It has been my thought to 

have some suitable religious service take place 
at the time of the burial of the remains and the 
dedication of the Memorial Cemetery. 

“Prior to our building a new church on this 
location, the cemetery had fallen into a_ bad 
state of disrepair. Grass and trees had grown 
unchecked over the premises and _ headstones, 
through the years, had been broken. There was 
very little, if any, individual care for the graves. 
We believe that the plan we have in mind, 
when it comes to completion, will be much more 
satisfactory and at the same time more honoring 
to those who have died in former years.” 
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EARLY AMERICAN FREEMASONS 


Fifty Early American Military Freemasons is 
the title of the biographical sketches of these 
men, most of whom lived before 1800, which have 
been assembled in a sixty-page pamphlet. 

This pamphlet has been compiled by James R. 
Case, 32° Historian of Grand Lodge of 
Connecticut, and is available from author at 43 


Highland Ave., Bethel, Conn., at $1.00 each, 
postpaid. 
o 


Queries 


Went inf. on ancs. of 
Julius C(aesar?) Saunders who mar. Susan 
Hudson who came to Miss. fr. Va., N. C., S. C. 
or Ala. Susan Hudson had sis. Mary Hudson. 
Had Inn in Raymond, Miss. bef. Civ. War. Had 
ch.: Mary C. Saunders, b. 1836, mar. Charlie 
or Frank Young; Laurence W. Saunders, b. 
June 14, 1840. d. Dec. 25, 1895; Robert Leroy 
Saunders, b. Mar. 22, 1848. Bel. all b. Raymond, 
Miss. Greatly app. inf. on ancs. of fam.—Mrs. 
Fletcher King, 3801 Jackson Blvd., Birming- 
ham 9, Ala. 

Thornburg-Shoemake-Hall—Want pars. & 
ancs., d, of b., mar. d. & places of Absalom 
_ Thornburg and w. Tasa. Liv. La Porte, La Porte 
_ C€o., Ind. wh. ch. were b. (1st) Wm. Henry, b. 
Dec. 9, 1833, mar. Oresta Curtis at Osage, Ia., 
July 3, 1857; Moses-Aaron (twins); Edw.; 
Hannah, mar. Ist . . . ? Whiteside: ch., Emma, 
Libby, Eddie, Stells; mar. 2nd... ? Woodward. 
Mary, liv. Tex.; Lucilda, liv. O.; Mandy mar. 
Kieth/Keith. 
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Also Blackley Shoemake (Shoemate, Shumate, 
de la Shumate, etc.): b., mar. d. when & where? 
Name of w., also wish her dates. Wish name of pars. 
and desc. of Blackley & w. Had ch.: Sarah Ann, 
b. 9-4-1805, mar. (1) . . . McGarvey; mar. (2) 
Noble Dawson; Drew; John; Enoch, b. 5-12-1812; 
Wm.; Luther; Harriett, mar. . . . Gunn. Enoch, 
mar. Desdemona Nichols ca. 1832; where? liv. 
Henry Co., Ind. Ch. b. there: Wm., b. 1-1-1833, 
mar. Louisa Crispin; Rosanna; Isaac; Wesley, b. 
1841; Peter, b. 1842. Ca. 1842 Enoch & fam. md. 
Fairfield, Jefferson Co., Ia.; there ca. 3 yrs.; md. 
Madison Dst., nr. Oskaloosa, Mahaska Co., Ia. 
Desdemona, d. Aug. 15, 1845. Where? Enoch 
mar. 2nd Mary H. Gearhart, wid. Dec. 5, 1847 
at Oskaloosa: 7 ch. Enoch d. 1874. 

Also inf. on Whitman Hall, b. Apr. 22, 1810, 
Hancock, Mass. (Ist ch. Briggs & Hannah Finch 
Hall). Most anx. to know pars. & ancs. w. dates, 
of Hannah Finch of Renns. Co., N. Y. Whitman 
Hall mar. Julia Irene Kittle, Oct. 17, 1830 at 
Lebanon, N. Y. (Pens. rec. Civ. War) Julia 
b. Sept. 17, 1812, prob. Renn. Co., N. Y., d. 
May 2, Medina, Mich. Want pars. & ancs. with 
dates of b., mar. & d. of Julia I. Kittle-Hall.— 
nag U. Service, 217 East Helen Ave., Modesto, 
Cal. 

Wyatt—Des. date of b., mar. d. of Wm. 
Wyatt, b. Eng. & name of w. with her dates. 
Also dates of b., mar., d. of his son, Mordicai 
Wyatt & name of w. with dates. This inf. not gi. 
in Roster of Sold. & Pat. Am. Rev., bu. in Ind., 
p. 391.—Mrs. Hazel Wyatt Johnston, 220 So. 
Downing St., Denver 9, Col. 

Lovejoy-Campbell- “Cook—Inf. will be app. as 
to our missing links such as names of w. & pars. 
of Abijah Lovejoy of Fredonia, N. Y. who was 
one of Ist owners of land in Chicago, then md. 
to Gurnee, Ill. Which of the doz. or more Archi- 
bald Campbells of Va. is referred to by Heitman 
in Hist. Reg., p. 114? News is sought as to pl. 
of res., pars. etc. of the Archibald Campbell 
whose w. was Hannah Flinn & their son, Landy 
Angus Campbell whose dau. Lucy R. mar. James 
H. Green. Des. conn. betw. John Cook, son of 
Francis of Plymouth and Samuel, Rev. sol. of 


Pawlet, Vt—Mrs. P. D. Leger, P. O. Box 22, 
Arlington 10, Va. 


Gandy - Morgan - Holcomb - Arnold - 


- Smith-Ingels—Geo. W. Gandy, b. Va. mar. (1) 


Rachel Griffith, b. Va.; ch.: Albert, b. Parkers- 
burg, W. Va. 1852; Willie; mar. (2) Isabella 
Griffith (sis. of Rachel), liv. Ia. dur. Civ. War; 
ch.: Lafayette, Frank, Charley & sis. who d. yg. 
Want names of pars. George W. Gandy. 

Also want names of pars. of John Morgan & 
Mercy J. Holcomb. John 1865, bur. 
Perrysville, Ind. mar. (1) . . . ?: ch: Lewis. 
Mary, 1. 1853, John Charlie. ; mar. (2) Mercy 
Jane Holcomb, d. 1865, bur. Perrysville, Ind. ch.: 
Hattie, Rowena, Ida Alice, b. 1861 (youngest). 

Also did Job Arnold, Sr., ser. Just. of Peace 
dur. Rev., b. Nov. 6, 1707; d. . . . 1776 Smith- 
field, R. I.; mar. (1) Jan. 18, 1729/30 Kesiah 
Hawkins; mar. (2) Aug. 13, 1741 Freelove 
Arnold, dau. Jeremiah Arnold. 

Also is there Rev. serv. for William Smith, f. 
Margaret Smith, b. 1791, d. 1863 Camden, N. Y., 
mar. bef. 1810 to Sala Sanford. Want name of 
her m. w. all data. 

Also want names of Sarah Ingels pars. who 
prob. liv. N. Y. State acr. fr. Ontario. Sarah, b. 
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1824, prob. N. Y. State; d. Woodstock, Ont., 
July 11, 1897; mar. Joseph Richards, b. Wales, 
d. 1824, Ont. Sarah had 3 half sis., 1 named Anna 
& a bro. Jackson. Her pars. liv. N. Y. S. & after 
their deaths, she rem. to Ont. w. her older half- 
sis. Anna; her f. mar. twice.—Stella S, Gandy, 
1048 W. Decatur St., Decatur, Ill. 

Shoemaker—Trying to trace my m.’s fam., 
name Shoemaker. Who was w. Price Shoemaker, 
Henrico Co., Va., when & where mar. Thomas 
or Wm. Shoemaker mar. Elizabeth Patman. Wd. 
like to kn. more of Patman. Wd. like to kn. 
more of Patman line-——Mrs. A. S. Griffin, 1806 
McCreary Ave., Owensboro, Ky. 

Graves-Twitchell-Goold/Gould—Want inf. of 
any desc. of John Graves, w. unk., of Walpole, 
N. H. Pars. of Samuel, John 3rd, Lydia, Nancy, 
Rebecca, Margaret, Parnell, Darius, Amos and 
Allen (twins). Nancy mar. John Goold/Gould 
who was b. Mar. 25, 1761, d. Chester, Vt., 
May 22, 1850, mar. Sept. 25, 1783. Ch.: John, 
mar. Lucy Twitchell; Sylvester, mar. Hannah 
Twitchell; David, mar, Sarah Fuller; Amos, mar. 
Hannah Stoodley; Allan, mar. Lucy Fuller. Want 
inf. of the 3 daus.: Abigail, mar. Asa Twitchell; 
Nancy, mar. Howard French; Mary, mar. Luther 
Spring who d. Sept. 21, 1850. Also want inf. re 
desc. Stephen & Lucy Norcross Twitchell of 
Dublin, N. H. or Sherborne, Mass., mar. May 27, 
1779, d. Sept. 12 & 13, 1845 within 20 hrs. of 
ecch other & bur. in same grave. Were pars. of 
Elizabeth, mar. James Ayres; Sally, mar. Amos 
Flint; Julia, mar. Elias Hicks & Josiah Druery; 
Persis, mar. Luther Twitchell (perh. a coz.) ; 
Asa, mar. Abigail Goold; Prudence, mar. 
Nathaniel Jaquith; Hannah, mar. Sylvester Goold; 
Lucy, mar. John Goold. 

Also want to hear fr. ch. of Margaret & E. 
Bostwick Kent who went to Hollister, Calif. fr. 
Yates City, Ill.; Horace Goold & Lucy Ann 
Goold who mar. Wm. Cummings. All ch. of 
Sylvester & Hannah Twitchell Goold & were in 
or around Hollister abt. 1881—Mrs. Susie Goold 
Slayton, Yates City, Ill. 

Young/Yongs-Snyder—Ancs. des. of Anson 
Young, West Copake, N. Y., mar. Mary Ann 
Coons (her ancs. fully traced.) F., John M. 
Young/Yongs, b. 1806 or 1810, d. 1885. M., 
Rachel Snyder, b. app. 1812, was still liv. 1881, 
town of Taghkanic. Anson was my gd.f. As yet 
cannot trace further than his pars. Corr. invited. 
—Marjorie Rossman Marcuson, Box 31, Route 7, 
Richmond, Va. 

Turk - Howell - Gilbreath - Souther - 
Gilreath-Cook—Patrick Robert Turk, b. Ger. 
abt. 1885, mar. abt. 1860, Ky. to Betty Howell, 
b. abt. 1835, dau. George Howell & w.... 
Liv. near Lex., Ky. Their dau., Lenora Turk, 
b. 1865, d. 1896, mar. 1884 James Samuel Haynie, 
b. 1861-1912; came to Mo. & liv. Neelyville, 
Butler Co., Mo. Ch.: Walter, Robert, Leola, 
Mabel. All further data wanted on abv. people. 
James Samuel Haynie, s. Samuel Haynie, b. 
Tenn. 1830 & w. Katherine Farrell. Des. their 
data. 

Also William Gilbreath/Gilbreth/Gilreth, b. ca. 
1730; d. 1794; will made Oct. 2, 1794; prob. 
Mar. 3, 1795 Newberry Co., S. C. & also Wilkes 
Co., N. C. (owned prop. both pl.); had w. 
Mary, ... ? b. abt. 1734, d. aft. 1794 New- 
berry Co., S. C. Fam. trad. she appl. for pens. 
on his Rev. War servs. but I have no rec, They 


were mar. ca. 1751, poss. Granville Co., N. C. 
wh. Wm. sett. 1750; rec. fd. Edgecomb Co., 
N. C. Ch. b. in old Bute Co., now Warren Co., 
went to Wilkes Co. 1779: Capt. Wm., Jr., b. 
Apr. 28, 1753, mar. Sarah Jones, ser. Rev. War 
fr. Wilkes Co., N. C.; Sgt. Alexander, b. Nov. 15, 
1755, mar. Elizabeth Souther; serv. Rev. War 
fr. Wilkes Co., N. C. (Stephen 1); Jesse, b.?; 
John, b.?, d. 1802, mar. Johanne ..?..; Sarah, 
b.?, mar. ..?.. Thompson; George, b.?; James 
Hall. b.?; Mary, b.? Have War rec. of Wm., Jr. 
& Alexander. Want data on Wm. (1) & w. Mary. 

Also Sgt. Alexander Gilreath, b. 1755, mar. 
June 7, 1781, Wilkes Co., Elizabeth Souther, b. 
Mar. 11, 1762, Wilkes Co., aft. 1840 cens. as is 
list. in same. She was dau. Stephen Souther, b. 
abt. 1830, d. by 1790 cens., mar. Mary ..?.. ca. 
1760, Wilkes Co.; liv. 1807 when she sells farm 
there. Ch. of Stephen were Elizabeth, b. 1762; 
Michael, b.?; Henry, b.?, mar. Amy Ry es 
Joshua, b.?; Jesse, b.? & 2 unk. daus. Did 
Stephen serv. Rev. in any way? 

Also Richard Cook, b. ca. 1786, d. by 1830, 
Ky., mar. Wilkes Co., N. C. Nov. 8, 1806, mar. 
bond signed by James Martin, Rhoda Gilreth, 
b. ca. 1786, N. C., d. by 1830 Ky., dau. Alexander 
& Elizabeth Souther Gilreth. They sell plan. 
Wilkes Co. 1820, go to Cumberland Co., Ky. 
where in 1836 dau. Maria Louisa mar. Ch.: 
Nelson A., b. 1808, mar. Esther Souther Gilreth, 
niece Racoon Smith, noted pr. of near Louisville, 
Ky. Who was he and who were her pars.? ; Mary 
Louise, b. ca. 1810, mar. ..?.. Ballew; ” Eliza- 
beth Malena, b. ca. 1812, mar. Elias Foley: 
Maria Louisa, b. 1815, mar. James Edmund 
Bartlett; Henderson, b.?, d. y.; Amos, b.?, d. y. 
Help on ancs. Richard Cook as well as these 
marrs. to Ballew, Foley & Smith, poss. in 
Cumberland Co., near Burkesville, Ky., wanted.— 
Mrs. E. J. Kling, Sr., Butler, Mo. 

Hill-Jordan—Want names of pars. of Nancy 
Hill, mar. John Jordan in Cincinnati, O. 1833. 
Nancy, b. Sept. 15, 1815, d. Feb. 6, 1852. Ch.: 
Nancy, mar. Daniel M. Roseboom; Edward, mar. 

..?; Catherine Virginia, mar. a Brown; Mary 
Ann, mar. George Hoath; Sarah B.; Thomas J. 
was a drummer in Civ. War., k. at Missionary 
Ridge.—Louise Coad, 820 West 5th St., North 
Platte, Neb. 

Tatman—Amg. signers of Pet. to set up new 
St. of Westsylvania, dur. dispute betw. Va. & 
Pa. & bef. Mason-Dixon line, were Joseph Tat- 
man, Sr., John Tatman, James Tatman, Joseph 
Tatman, Jr., & Jesse Tatman. Where did these 
men & their fams. live—Va. or Pa.?—Mrs. Harry 
M. Rankin, 416 East St., Washington Court 
House, O. 

Bowen - Trust - Williams - Hussey—Seeking 
ancs. of these Balto., Md. fams.: Levi Bowen, 
b. Feb. 5, 1823, d. Mar. 19, 1902, mar. Henrietta 
Trust, b. July 10, 1830, d. July 28, 1909. Their 
son, Levi L. Bowen, mar. Azalia Hussey Williams, 
dau. Charles William & Virginia Elizabeth 
Hussey.—Mrs. Carey Bowen Hill, 94 Glenwood 
Rd., Ridgewood Rd., Ridgewood, N. J. 

Rogers-Price-Clark—Who were pars. Oscar 
F. Price, b. 3-6-1826 in N. J., mar. Mary Jane 
Allen, (1832-1922) on 12-27-1849? 

Also inf. on Wm. Price, b. 5-11-1807, Milton 
Casswell Co., N. C., mar. Martha Clark, dau. 
Wm. Clark, on 2-26-1829. Wm. Price was son 
Richard Price. Is there any Rev. serv.? Where? 
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Want all dates for Richard Price. They liv. in 
N. J. also—Mrs. R. S. Bass, 151 N. Fairview St., 
Decatur, 

_Barrows—1l. Edwards Perkins Barrows, b. 
1855 Geouga Co., O., d. 1939, Ind., mar. Mary 
E. Cole. 2. Chester Barrows, b. 1812 in O. 3. 
Spencer Barrows, b. 0. 4. Malachi Barrows, b. Vt. 
_ Fam, trad. says he was Rev. Sol. & serv. with 


_ N. H. troops?—Mrs. J. F. Sweetman, 759 W. 
Macon St., Decatur, Ill. 

Atkins—John Atkins, Sr., b. Mass., 1760, mar. 
_ Nancy Stewart in Bourbon Co., Ky. “Hist. of 
Madison Co., Ill.” states that “he enl. at 16 
as a Pat. in Rev. War wh. he serv. w. merit until 
- peace was decl.” He rem. to Ky. wh. he mar. 
Le Nancy Stewart. Ch.: William, John, Jr., Charles 
Ever, b. in Ky., James, Josephine, b. in Il. 
he Want proof of Rev. serv. of John Atkins, Sr.— 
_ Mrs, H. E. Barber, 1990 W. Main St., Decatur, Ill. 


ee, mar. Naomi Cord, son, Jacob Cord Lee. 
John Lee is sd. to be g.s. of Stephen Lee of Ky. 
Can prov. considerable data on Jacob Cord Lee, 
ch. & fam.—Mrs, L. H. W. Hall, 1001 First St., 
Dodge City, Kan. 

Eply—Want inf. on fam. of Isaac Epler, mar. 
(1) Elizabeth Bartholemew, (2) younger sis., 
Christiana, daus. of Gen. Joseph Bartholemew.— 
_ Mrs. F. H. Chisholm, 366 Millaudon St., New 
Orleans, 18, La. 

Waterman-Aldrich—Want names of ch. of 
Daniel Waterman, b. Jan. 21, 1745, d. Sept. 17, 
1832 (son of Job & Esther Aldrich Waterman, 
Johnston, R. I.) Daniel mar. (1) Lydia Water- 
man Aldrich, b. July 12, 1751, d. July 25, 1779, 
mar. June 15, 1769; (2) Susan Hammond; (3) 
Esther Hammond, sis. of Susan. Only ch. of 
Daniel & Lydia of whom I have rec. is Wm. who 
mar. Abigail Mathewson. Daniel was priv. in 
Am. Rev. Also want names of those whom 
Daniel’s ch. mar.—Mrs. Robert Fitz, 704 Green- 
wood Ave., Michigan City, Ind. 
Guy/Gay-Southward/Southard—Want pars. 
& res. of Mary Guy/Gay, b. 5-14-1764, Va., mar. 
Sebastion Southward/Southard. What Co.? Mary 
Guy Southward d. 8-14-1863, Pickaway Co., O. 
Wd. like cor. list of ch. with dates of b. They 
may have been: Henry, mar. 1822 Catherine 
Nixon; Pleasant, 1802-1892; Leah-Leannor, mar. 
(1) John Ragan; (2) John Nixon; Hezekiah, 
mar. Elizabeth Linit, Pike Co., O.; Sarah, mar. 
- James Hill, 1827, Pike Co., O.; Mary; John. 
- Was this fam. orig. fr. Pa.?—Mrs. Harry E. 
eee, 5400 Anaheim Rd., Long Beach 15, 

alif. 

Kibbe-West—Wish names of ch. of Moses 
Kibbe, Rev. sol., d. at Fort Ann, N. Y. 1819. M 
gt.grd.m. was Johanna Kibbe, mar. David Web 
at Fort Ann, N. Y.; son, Noah, b. 1828; dau. 
Phoebe Ann, b. 1831; md. to Wis. abt. 1845. 
Was she dau. of Moses Kibbe? Any help wel.— 
Miss Elsie M. Wood, 545 E. Franklin St., 
Waupun, Wis. 

Herring-Ivie—Want full data re pars. of Wm. 
Asher Herring, b. 1-8-1802, Lunenburg Co., Va., 
mar. Susan White, 1-18-1825, d. 12-12-1829, Elbert 

_ Co., Ga. on way home fr. Ga. Legis. Was his f. 
John Herring whose w. was ..?.. Stone? 

Also want pars. & bros. of Charles David Ivie, 
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b. 5-18-1806, Va., d. 10-23-1885, Murfreesboro, 
Tenn., mar. Judith Wood (lst); Martha G. 
(2nd)—Ruth H. Blunt, 914 Fillmore St., Lynch- 
burg, Va. 

Chastain—Want inf. on Rev. Louis Chastain 
of Huguenot desc., bel. b. in Va., d. Feb. 8, 1813, 
Elizabethtown, Ky., mar. Elizabeth. Dau. Nancy 
Bance (?) Chastain, b. Apr. 25, 1794/6 in S. C. 
Will app. dates of ples. of b. & mar. & names of 
pars.—Mrs. Wm. H. Cullip, 2722 Bannock St., 
Boise, Idaho. 

Krieghaum—Will app. any inf. re John (?) 
Kriegbaum, mar. Kitty Orgin (?) of Va. Liv. 
Ralls Co., Mo. Corr. invited—Mrs. Grafton T. 
Reed, 100 Crutcher Ct., Auburn, Calif. 

Watson-Benn—Want data re two James Wat- 
son’s who were officers in Lancaster Co., Pa. 
Militia dur. Rev. Did one mar. Mary Evans & 
have sons Thomas, Wm., Lot, James, etc.? 

Also wish inf. re Henry Benn, b. ca. 1737, pl. 
unk., w. Mary. May have come fr. Md. or Va. 
ca. 1783/4 to Northumberland Co., Pa., purch. 
land fr. Capt. James Poe & his w. Elizabeth, dau. 
of Gen. James Potter of Penns Valley.—Mrs. 
C. J. Trickel, 2010 Third St., Baker, Ore. 

Huggins - Fowlkes - Houston—Phillipe Hug- 
gins, b. ca. 1765, N. C., md. Tenn. 1802; had 
son, Luke Huggins, b. Mar. 1, 1795, N. C. & md. 
to Tenn. with f. 1802; had Land Grant, Fayette 
Co., Tenn.; mar. Nancy Milton, Feb. 21, 1831, 
Tenn.; had bros., Luke Huggins & John Huggins. 
Think they may have been fr. Burke Co., N. C 
as such names are in Burke Co. 1790 cens. Wish 
ancs. of my ancs. Phillipe & name of w. Did 
he or his f. serve country dur. Rev. War or Col. 
per.? Wish Huggins ancs. to emigrant in this 
country. 

Also Joseph Fowlkes, Nottoway Co., Va., made 
will d. Apr. 30, 1789; pr. Sept. 3, 1789 in wh. 
he named: dau., Sally Fowlkes, Jerusha Fowlkes, 
mar. Ellington; Betsy Hamlin; son John Fowldes; 
son Sterling Fowlkes; Sary Pace (dau.); grand- 
son, John Parmar; my son Austin Fowlkes; men- 
tioned, (not names) “beloved wife.” Did Joseph 
Fowlkes give serv. to country in Rev. War? 
Wish full name of w. of Joseph; wish to ext. 
lineage of Joseph to emigrant in this country. 

Also des. inf. on mar. Eliza Ann Houston, b. 
1800, Timber Ridge Plantation, Rockbridge Co., 
Va., 9th ch. Elizabeth Paxton Houston &' Samuel 
Houston, sis. of Gen. Samuel Houston, b. 1793, 
same location. In 1807 wid. Elizabeth P. Houston 
md, her fam. to Maryville, Tenn., Blount Co. Is 
bel. Eliza Ann mar. Pinckney Anderson & liv. in 
Sevier Co., Ark. 1820-1835. Any inf. app.—Mrs. 
= Gale Huggins, 69 Woodland Ave., Glen Ridge, 


. J. 

Mullins - Arnold - Harris - Williams - 
Charles-Gunn—Reward off. for proof gd. pars., 
Mourning Mullins, b. 1814 Tenn., d. middle 
Tenn., mar. James Arnold, b. 1814, Tenn., d. 
Tenn. (liv. Grendy Co., Tenn. 1850-60). Bel. 
to be dau. John Mullins, b. 1782, Va., d. 1858, 
Tenn., mar. Martha ..?.., b. 1785 S. C, John 
Mullins liv. Grendy Co., Tenn. 1850. There were 
2 Mourning Mullins, the older mar. Lewis David- 
son, prob. in Va., both d. Tenn. Des. pars., etc., 
Mourning Mullins mar. James Arnold. 

Also reward off. proof pars. both Wiley Harris, 
b. ca. 1770/80, mar. Cassandra Victoria Williams, 
prob. N. C., poss. Carteret Co. Ancs, fr. Eng. 

(Continued on page 1242) 
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EORGE WASHINGTON once spoke 

of Vermont as a country peopled by 
soldiers. This was literally true for most 
of our early settlers were men who had 
first looked on these then uninhabited 
lands while they were defending their 
country. 

Those who survived those early years 
produced a race whose endurance and 
fortitude became a byword—the Spartans 
of America. Necessity taught them in- 
dustry and frugality, sharpened their wits 
and heightened their ingenuity. They be- 
lieved in letting their neighbors worship 
as they saw fit. Freedom of thought and 
action were part of the fabric of their 
being. 

Out of the long struggle with “Yorkers” 
over land grants, there emerged in 1777 
an independent republic in which the 
towns of the West Side (those on the 
western side of the Green Mountains) and 
the towns on the East Side were united. 
It is significant of their love of freedom 
that their Constitution contained the first 
provision forbidding slavery to be written 
into law by any state. It also contained 
an act establishing universal manhood 
suffrage. 

It was not until 1791 that Vermont was 
finally admitted to the Union for which 
her men had fought so bravely during the 
Revolution. Among the Green Mountain 
Boys, colorful characters, such as Ethan 
Allen of Fort Ticonderoga fame, have 
made the greatest appeal to the popular 
imagination. 

Others, less dramatic, played an equally 
important part in building Vermont. No 
more fitting memorial could be found of 
such a man than the mansion of John 
Strong in Addison which now serves as 
our State D.A.R. Headquarters. 

Built in 1796, this was the third house 
erected by a pioneer who represents the 
quintessence of Vermont character. Its 
rear windows command a wide sweep over 
the waters of Lake Champlain and over- 
look the scene of many stirring moments 
in our state and local history. 


By LoutsE (Mrs. Raymonp C.) Korer 
Marquis de Lafayette Chapter 
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A few hundred yards from the Strong 


mansion, not far from the Lake shore, 
is the site of John’s first cabin, built in 
1765 on the old cellar hole of one of the 
houses of the French town. To this home 
in the spring of 1766, Strong brought his 
wife and family, traveling from Connecti- 
cut by sleigh over the ice-bound Hudson 
and Lake George to Ticonderoga where 
he crossed Lake Champlain to his new 
cabin at Chimney Point in Vermont. Not 
long after his arrival, John joined the 
Green Mountain Boys in defense of his 
land title against the “Yorkers” and for 
better protection against the Indians. It 
was during this same year that his son, 
John Strong, Jr.—the first white child to 
be born north of Massachusetts—first saw 
the light of day in the lakeside cabin. 

In 1776 John began to build his second 
home—a brick dwelling which still stands 
about two-tenths of a mile from the D.A.R. 
mansion, but the building of this home 
was interrupted by Indian raids. Mrs. 
Strong and her children escaped to White- 
hall. Meanwhile the father of the Strong 
family had been captured by Indians and 
Tories while returning from Rutland where 
he had been sent to buy beef for the 
American forces at Ticonderoga and 
Crown Point. On his release he discovered 
his family had disappeared and his cabin 
in ashes. It was not until fall that he 
discovered his wife and children in a small 
Dorset tavern where he had stopped for 
the night after a vain search for his family 
in Connecticut. Here his older sons had 
been working a rented farm and taking 
care of the family while their father served 
under Colonel Ira Allen. 

Two-tenths of a mile south of the Man- 
sion is the smaller brick dwelling which 
John Strong began to build in 1776 and 
which he did not finish until after his 
return to Addison in 1782. Here he and 
his family lived until the building of the 
big house in 1796. 

When John Strong, Sr., died in the 
mansion in 1816, his son, Captain John 
(Continued on page 1172) 
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_ The Vermont Daughters dedicate this page to their distinguished National Officer 


“2 Mrs. Richard Southgate 


os 


MRS. DONALD SPEAR ARNOLD 


State Regent of Vermont 


- 1956 


icer The Vermont Daughters dedicate this page I 
Mrs. Donald Spear Arnold, our beloved State Reg 


MARQUIS DE LAFAYETTE CHAPTER 
Montpelier, Vermont 
Thanks the following sponsors: 


Compliments of 
REBECKAH HASTINGS CHAPTER, D. A. R. 
Barre, Vermont 


MONTPELIER SAVINGS BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
Montpelier, Vermont 


MONTPELIER TAVERN HOTEL 
Montpelier, Vermont 


VERMONT MAPLE SUGAR MAKERS ASSN. 
Williamstown, Vermont 


CORKER COAL CO., INC. 
Montpelier, Vermont 


CAPITAL CITY PRESS, INC. 
Montpelier, Vermont 


THE MONTCLAIR RESTAURANT 
Montpelier, Vermont 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
Montpelier, Vermont 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Montpelier Evening Argus 
Vermont’s Capital City Newspaper 
Founded in 1864 


H. M. Farnham & Sons, Inc. 


Pontiac Dealer 
Montpelier, Vermont 


PAVILION HOTEL 
Food 
Pleasant Rooms 


Excellent Banquet Facilities 


Beside the Capitol in Montpelier 


Ethan Allen Chapter, Middlebury, Vermont 


Middlebury 
College 


“An Education 
for Living” 


Founded 1800 


Middlebury, Vermont 
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VERMONT RED APPLES 
and | 


PURE MAPLE SYRUP 1 


From our farm in the heart of the Green 
Mountains of Vermont our gift cartons are 
shipped into every state and many foreign 
countries. May we send you one of our. 
folders and order form? rane 


WINDY WOOD FARM 


Barre, Vermont 


NORWICH UNIVERSITY 
‘The Military College of the 
State of Vermont 

Northfield, Vermont 


Vermont 
(Continued from page 1169) 


Strong, Jr., inherited much of his extensive 
acreage. After five generations of the 
Strong family had lived in the old house, 
it fell into disrepair and in 1934 the 
Vermont State D.A.R. purchased the house 
and one hundred acres of farm land across 
the road, dedicated as a Memorial Forest 
Reserve in honor of Mrs, Florence Gray 
Estey. 

Today the old house stands serene and 
beautiful—a_ carefully restored memorial 
of Vermont’s colorful history. The spa- 
cious ballroom on the second floor now 
serves as the D.A.R. Assembly Room while 
below-stairs, the stately dining room, with 
its twin wine cupboards flanking the hearth, 
speak of the generous spirit of a pioneer 
Vermont family noted for their warm wel- 
come to friend and stranger. 

The mansion is open to the public every 
weekday from June to October and visitors 
from all over the Union come to admire 
its gracious rooms and fine old furnishings. 


REVISED HANDBOOK 


Send orders now to the Business Office for 


the newly-revised HANDBOOK—35¢ each. 
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U tla nd REGION... 
Enjoy vacation days in ¥ 
Vermont's land of contrasts 


Region, a land of contrasts in lakes and mountains, 
majestic valleys, charming accommodations and tradi- 
tional Vermont hospitality . . . all the ingredients of 
a restful, refreshing and memorable vacation. 


Rutland, the Region’s largest community, lies at 
the crossroads of U. S. Routes No. 4 (East and West) 
and No. 7 (North and South) which provide imme- 
diate access to all parts of this ideal vacation country 
from every point in the Northeast. Other towns and 
villages echo the same warm welcome that waits for 
you in Rutland. 


Rich in historical lore, the Rutland Region was the 
scene of defiant exploits by Green Mountain Boys 
during the northern battles of the Revolution. The 
Crown Point Road that brought Seth Warmer and 
Ethan Allen to victory at Ticonderoga, defeat at 
Hubbardton and final victory at Bennington has been 
marked for history as it winds through the forests 
not far from Rutland. 


In the winter the Rutland Region is transformed 
by heavy snowfall into a paradise for skiers and other 
winter sportsmen. Pico Peak, one of the nation’s 
most popular ski resorts, welcomes thousands each 
year to giant open slopes and thrilling mountainside 
trails. Pico’s high capacity Constam Alpine Lift was 
the first built on the North American continent. 
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An eminently practical set of charts 
for the compiling of genealogical information, 


so arranged that eight generations of the ancestors 


as devised by WILLIAM H. WHITMORE, enone 
and first published at Boston —— a 


Here is a most ingenious device—both simple and sensible—whereby you can compile 
all the necessary data about your ancestors back through eight generations. 


This large book (10 inches by 1214 inches) starts in the middle and is used in both 
directions toward the covers, the left-hand portion being used for one’s paternal ancestors 
and the right-hand portion for the maternal line. Each page has certain blocks cut out 
so that the name of the person concerned, though written only once, appears in the proper 
place on the various charts on the different pages that pertain to that person. 


With these ancestral tablets there is no possibility of error in getting oneself on the 
right branch of the family tree at the proper time. These ancestral tablets are truly 
a model of simplicity—an ingenious marvel that will aid and encourage anyone to com- 
pile the data on his ancestors in a manner worthy of their respect. By using four 
books, one for each grandparent, the data can be extended through ten generations. 


D. A. R. chapters, state libraries, and historical associations as well as individuals will 
find this publication invaluable in their work and they will undoubtedly recommend its 
use to the growing number of Americans who are becoming increasingly pedigree- 


conscious. 


ORDER FROM 
Charles E. Tuttle Co. 


Rutland, Vermont 


Please send me..................-- copies of “FAMILY TREE” 


Name and address....................---- 


Charge my account ............ 


Check enclosed -................. 
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ANN N STORY CHAPTER, D. A. R, RUTLAND, VE 


is is the ‘statue that Ann iis 


Chapter had erected in 1915 to the 
Green Mountain Boys. It is located 


in the Main Street Park near the site 


of the Rutland Fort. 


Ann Story Chapter members wish to 
honor the following Past Regents: 


Courtesy of Bartlett Studio MRS. WM. S. CADY, Regent 

*Mrs, Wallace C. Clement..... 1893-1895 *Mrs. Clara S. Childs. .1914- _ bagetl Mrs. C. H. Maurice........... 1933-1935 
*Mrs. Walter C. Dunton....... 1895-1897 *Mrs. 917 *Mrs. J. D. Billings, Sr........ 1935-1937 
*Mrs. H. H. 1897-1899 *Mrs. *Mrs. R. N. Davis 

*Mrs. A. E, Leavenworth...... 1899-1901 *Mrs. 1919-1920 Mrs. C. E, Fish.. 

*Mrs. A. D. Smith............. 1901-1903 Mrs. R. Christopher Ransom. .1920-1921 Miss Amy Perkins 

Mire, H. H. Dyers 1903-1905 *Mrs. Henry A, Harmon....... 1921-1923. Mrs. Frank H, Everett........ 1943-1945 
*Mrs. Emily P. Moor.......... 1905-1906 Mrs. L. J. Egelston........... 1923-1925 Mrs. Bernard Flanders........ 1945-1947 
*Mrs. David N. Haynes........ 1906-1907 *Mrs. J. H. Markoff........... 1925-1927 Miss Berenice Tuttle......... 1947-1949 
*Mrs. Philip N. Brehmer....... 1907-1909 *Mrs. J. M. Hamilton......... 1927-1929 Mrs. Howard H. Clarke....... 1949-1951 
*Mrs. C. S. 1909-1912. *Mrs. T. N. Hack........ 1929-1931 Mrs. Frederick W. Fletcher. ..1951-1953 
*Mrs. F. C. Cleaver.........+.1912-1914 *Mrs. C. R. Boyden..........- 1931-1933 Mrs. Jesse D. Billings, Jr..... 1953-1955 
*Deceased 


Chapter Members wish to also honor their as 


50-YEAR MEMBERS 


Mrs. Gertrude Smith Davis..............+ 
Mrs. Florence Wood Fuller.............. 
Mrs. Bertha Philbrick Egelston............ 54 years 
Mrs. Christopher R. Roberts............. years 
Mrs. Wallace W. 50 years 


_ Miss Ellen R. Roberts and Henry C. Roberts honor their mother, 
Mrs, C. R. Roberts 


3 - Mrs. Merle C. Macomber in memory of her mother, Mrs. Louise Bull Billings * 
Messrs. Earl and Burton Smith in memory of their mother, Mrs, Martha Smith 


Miss Berenice Tuttle, Charter member of the C. A. R., founded in 1895 by 
Mrs. M. J. Francisco 


AG 
4 
- ‘ : 
H other, Mrs. Mary Mead Hinsman* 
: : rs. Wm. H. Dunn in memory of M = ean 
i y of Mrs. Mary Baldwin Dunn Sree ees 
: 
H — 
senses! n Story’s C. A. R. Soc., is named f i 


The Life of Aun Story 


Ann Story, wife of Amos Story, came to Vermont from Norwich, Conn. 


in September 1774. Her husband was killed from a falling tree so that 
Mrs. Story had the care of bringing up five children. The youngest babe 
was born in Rutland during the first winter in Vermont. The Story home, 
located in Salisbury, was a refuge for Ethan Allen’s Green Mountain Boys. 


The following members of Ann Story Chapter wish to honor their ancestors and 


where they resided during the Revolution. 


Benedict, Harriet Cross; Col. Daniel Moor, Londonderry, N. H. 
Billings, Lillian Tarbell: Daniel Fay, Sr., Hardwick, Mass. cs 
Blakely, Barbara; David Blakely, Woodbury, Conn. 
Bromley, Elizabeth Kelley; George Rush, Pawlet, Vt. 
Cady, Viola Perkins; Richard Guild, Wrentham, Mass. 
Cary, Mildred Daniels; Nathaniel Page, Bedford, Mass. 
Chevalier, Elizabeth Brown; Joseph Cushman, Norwich, Vt. 
Clark, Janet Collier; William Hobson, Rowley, Mass. 
Cleveland, Susan Gifford; Joshua Crapo, New Bedford, Mass. 
Clifford, Eunice Fredette; Edward Danford, Andover, N. H. 
Danver, Ethel Harvey; Christopher Sargent, Amesbury, Mass. 
Durgin, Doris Smith; Jonathan Allen, Salem, Mass. 

Egelston, Bertha Philbrick; James Philbrick, Rindge, N. H. 
Everett, Belle Pelton; Samuel Patrick, Hinesburg, Vt. 
Fletcher, Eleanor Wood; Ebenezer Wood, Jr., Bennington, Vt. 
Forbush, Betsey Handley; Samuel Dickerman, Francestown, N. H. 
German, Eloise Brown; Capt. Aaron Osgood, Shutesbury, Mass. _ 
Goodrich, Eleanor Goddard; Peleg Green, North Kingston, R. I. 
Grinnell, Bertha Bromley; Bethuel Bromley, Preston, Conn. 
Guyette, Blanche True; Francis Dane, Andover, Mass. 
Hart, Gladys Hubbard; Joseph Tower, Ira, Vt. 

Himes, Ruth Donnelly; Jeremiah Bingham, Cornwall, Vt. _ 
Hobson, Barbara Knipfer; Samuel Curtiss, Southington, Casa. 
Holden, Bessie Worden; Lieut. James Barnes, New Fairfield, Conn. 
Howard, Caroline Angevine; Col. Gideon Warren, Hampton, N. Y 
Howland, Rachie Parker; Jonathan Parker, Rindge, N. H. _ 
LaMoria, Irene Raymond; Steven Baker, Glocester,R.I. 
Looker, Hazel Wilcox; Hezekiah Maynard, Fair Haven, Vt. ies 
MacDonald, Janet Waterman; Capt. Stephen Jencks, Pawtucket, R. ra 
Matthews, Vera Egelston; Abraham Eaton, Reading, Mass. 

Mead, Mabel Smith; Benjamin Whipple, Rutland, Vt. 

Mellow, Edith; Samuel Cowles, Killingly, Conn. 

Meneeley, Vivian Plue; Abijah Hinman, Pittsfield, Mass. 

Metzger, Florence Bodfish; Capt. Joseph Bodfish, Barnstable, Mass. 
Osgood, Marion Richardson; James Richardson, ‘Westminster, Vt. 
Perkins, Amy; Darius Tupper, Salisbury, Conn. ‘ 
Perkins, Shirley Gibson; Josiah Talmadge, Jr., Bradford, Conn. 
Perrin, Betty Hale; Joseph Riford, Sr., Braintree, Mass. 
Ransom, Florence Reynolds; Dr. Martin Phelps, Northampton, Mass. 
Ross, Harriet Mead; Col. James Mead, Rutland, Vt. 
Russell, Marjorie Rousseau; Benjamin Blossom, Plympton, Mass. - 
Smith, Beth Round; George Round, Clarendon, Vt. 
Smith, June Tarbell; Daniel Fay, Sr., Hardwick, Mass. 
Sperry, Madlyn Carswell; John Stearns, Epping, N. H. 
Stickney, Lena Handley; James Tarbell, Pepperell, Mass. 
Swan, Marvel Guyette; Francis Dane, Andover, Mass. ee 
Taylor, Bernice Spafford; Samuel Eddy, Windsor, Mass. 
Thomas, Lula Jarvis; Abiathar Joy, Guilford, Vermont. 
Tuttle, Berenice R.; Andrew Tuttle, Woodbury, Conn. 
Weeks, Flora A.; John Weeks, Woodbury, Conn. 
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“Most Progressive City in the State” 


Courtesy of Bartlett Studio 


Rutland—“A City Set in the Heart of the Green Mountains” 


Rutland, Vermont, is located at the junction of U. S, 4 & 7 and Vermont 103. It has a population of 17,647 with 
a trading center of over 110,000. Rutland was charted a town September 7, 1761, and became a city November 19, 
1892. The Rutland Free Library has a historical room where all the D. A. R. Lineage Books are kept. There are 
lectures, discussion groups, exhibits, and a children’s film program at this cultural center. Rutland has many attrac- 
tions such as the Rutland Country Club, Municipal Swimming Pool. and Rocky Pond Recreation Area. There are 
fourteen churches of all denominations, plus two high schools, and ten elementary schools. A new Rutland hospital 
is in the process of construction. 


CENTRAL VERMONT RUTLAND FR REE LIBRARY 
PUBLIC SERVICE CORPORATION 
Classes in Citizenship and English 
General Offices: Rutland, Vt. for the Foreign-born 


ORIN — SONS, INC. FREEMAN-HASCALL 
ermont tate 
GREEN PASTURE WINNERS 1955 Registered Jewelers 
“The Best in Dairy Products” American Gem Society 
Compliments of Compliments of 


Rutland County Automobile Dealers 


RUTLAND HERALD 


CHAS. STERNS & CO. 
The Service Store 
Rutland, Vermont Since 1884 


SEVIGNY’S, INC. 
West Rutland 


NOVAK PRINTING CO., INC. THE DOLFIN TEA 
ardwell Block 


Antiques, Gifts, Lamps 
Rutland, Vermont Route 7 Wallingford, Vt. 


a's All D.A.R. members, please take this issue with you when traveling through Vermont. 
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made this page possible. 


“ANN STORY CHAPTER, D. A. R., RUTLAND, ‘VERMONT 


Ann Story Chapter has been on the National Gold Honor Roll for the past two 
years. We wish to salute the following outstanding Rutland concerns who have 


/RUTLAND’S only NATIONAL BANK 


otal Resources June 30, 1955 
$10,398,121.54 


Strong Enough to Protect You baw 
Large Enough to Serve You 
Small Enough to Know You 


Member of F.D.LC. and Federal Reserve System 


109 Lincoln Ave.—Rutland, Vt. 
J. Tilly Ballard, Owner A 


“the bind of Good Food and Maple Syrup 


‘Specialists in Shipping Vermont 


Watches 


Silverware -:- Jewelry 


China - Glassware - Lamps 


Floors... Elevator Service 


7 Center Street Rutland, Vermont 


Have One the Largest 
Stocks in the Country of 


GENEALOGIES AND 


LOCAL HISTORY 


Send 25 cents for a copy of 
CATALOG No. 297 


CHARLES E. TUTTLE CO. 
Rutland, Vermont 


Established 1864 Rutland’s Oldest J 
. 
MAPLE PRODUCT: 
Vermont Cheese an 
ee m and Bacon 
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DAIRY FESTIVAL HOST 
TO NATION’S FIRST FARMER 


The first Vermont State Dairy Festiva 
held in Rutland, Vermont on June 21s 
and 22nd this year welcomed the Nation’s 
Chief Executive. Sponsored by more than 
35 of the state’s dairy and agricultural 
organizations and agencies, the Dairy 
Festival served as a climax to the observ- 
ance of June Dairy Month in the United 
States. 


A Presidential Barbecue for 10,000, 
Festival Princess, Festival Parade and two 
days of contests and exhibits brought 
many thousands to Rutland from all parts 
of the Northeast 


The 1956 Dairy Festival is scheduled 
for early June. 


The following concerns sponsored this page: 


MOUNTAIN TOP CLUB | 


: 

: re Inn and Cottages ORIN THOMAS & SONS, INC. 
2,000-foot Altitude 

Re Ne Overlook Mountain Top Lake The Best in Dairy Products 


Chittenden, Vermont 


Fresh from Our Own Farm 
Consult your travel agent. 


PINNACLE RIDGE DAIRY SEWARD’S DAIRY BAR 
Route 7 Vermont's Most Famous” 


On U.S. 7 in Rutland 


Pittsford, Vermont 


H. EDWARD JOHNSON 
Pasteurized and Homogenized 

Milk and Cream Three-Truck Delivery 

Rutland, Vt. 


COSTA’S 1.G.A. SUPERMARKET 


Curb Service A 
A&W } KONG CHOW 
Root Beer Chinese-American Foods 
250 No. Main St., Rutland, Vt. E 48 Center St. Rutland, Vt. 
BOSTON MARKET RUTLAND MARKET BASKET ae 
FOOD STORES Art Coburn, Prop. : aH 


Groceries, Meats, Fruits & Vegetables 
Rutland—Proctor 225 So. Main St. Rutland, Vt. 
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22, of Rutland, is 
Miss U.S.A. 1956. Carlene, who is now 


under contract to Universal-International 


Carlene King ohn 


Studios in Hollywood, California, is also 
a Vermont businesswoman. Her business 
is the designing and creating of jewelry 


known as 


“Creations by Carlene, Inc.” 


Courtesy of Aldo Merusi 


The following concerns sponsored this puge: PSATAON 
_BEV’S BEAUTY BAR—68 Wales S 


PR 3-7930—Rutland, Vt. 


The Combination on Center St. 
“Everybody's Shopping Center” 


t. 


LOURA’S ABERNETHY’S PHARMACY 


ij 


LEONA’S YARN 
AND BABY SHOP 


CENTRAL DAIRY BAR 


MODERN LINEN 

_ AND LAUNDRY SERVICE 

NEW YORK CLOTHING CO. 


CRESTWOOD BEAUTY SHOP 
BELL AND CLARK INS. AGENCY 


PARAMOUNT THEATRE 


SHANGRAW’S PHARMACY 


Prescription Pharmacists 


UNION FURNITURE STORE 
“Opposite the Fair Grounds” 


PAUL’S CLEANERS GRAND 


Rutland’s Family Theatre i 


McDEVITT BROS. 
Famous For Fine Meats MILADY’S BEAUTY SHOPPE 
Baxter St. Rutland, Vt. Opposite Hotel Berwick 
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j 
EASTMAN’S STATIONERY 
PIP’S BARBER SHOP 
Sees NHAM INSURANCE AGENCY 


and, is 


is now 


:ational 
is also 


yusiness 


PICO PEAK 


invites you to enjoy its facilities . . . hours of 
winter ski fun, mountain-top tours in the summer 


on Pico’s exciting chair lift. 


On Route US 4 
9 miles East of Rutland, Vermont 


PICO PEAK 
inthe Green Mountains... 
favorite with skiing families 


Route US 4, is one of Vermont’s most popular 
ski resorts. The first Constam Alpine Lift in = 
North America was constructed here in 1941... 
and, since these pioneering days, thousands of 
winter sportsmen and tireless junior skiers have 
enjoyed the clean winter air and sparkling sun 
on Pico’s giant open slopes and thrilling trails. 
New uphill facilities and ski slopes have been 
added as the ski sport attracts more and more _ 
Americans to the best fun winter can provide. a 


Each year the Rutland-Pico Region celebrates __ 
Washington’s Birthday weekend with three days 
of fabulous Winter Carnival providing fully as 
much fun for spectators as it does for skiing 
enthusiasts. 


‘LONG TRAIL LODGE 


Treadway Inn at Pico Peak zy 
The Best Food and Drink wn 


On the Green Mountain Skyline 


Always Cool 


Compliments of 


HOTEL BERWICK 
Rutland, Vt. 


Compliments of 


Rutland’s Finest 


Rutland, Vermont 


SPERRY DISTRIBUTING CO. 


Wholesale Sporting Goods 


WILSON 
SPORTS’ EQUIPMENT CO. 


Center St., Rutland, Vt. 


“New England’s Finest” 


BARBER’S MENDON MOUNTAIN 


Mendon Mountain Orchards 
Over-Night Cabins 


Route 4 Mendon, Vt. 


STAR LITE MOTEL 
One Mile South of Rutland, Route 7 


Mary & Earl Hinckley, Props. Tel.: PR 3-8734 


THE COUNTRY SQUIRE MOTEL 
Open All Year 


4 Miles South of Rutland—U.S. 7 


Dorothy & Edgar Adams, Owners-Managers 


LINDHOLMS 


Diner .. . Restaurant 


“Dope on Skiing” 


LOOKER’S 


For the Finest Food 


Diner . . . Terminal Restaurant 
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DICK’S FLOWERS 
72 Park Street 


a Established for a quarter of a century ag Rutland, Vermont ‘ 
Dick & Betty Chevalier Tel.: PR 3-6555 


G. E. HUNT—Florist OLD AND RARE BOOKS 
We specialize in Genealogies, Revolutionary and Civil Wa 
Lawrence E. Hunt, Prop. Books, First Editions in town Mod. 
Cut Flowers . . . Funeral Designs erate prices and prompt service. Send us inquiries. 
Wedding Bouquets, Corsages J. F. HOFMANN BOOK SHOP 
129 Church St. ... Tel.: PR 3-3374... Rutland, Vt. MAIN STREET Est. 1920 PITTSFORD, VT. 


GORDON C. GOODRICH 
KENNETH N. HART 


TOSSING FUNERAL HOME 


Children of the American Revolution 


honors 


MISS JANET WHITNEY 
Junior State President 

Jr. Nat. Ch., Grandmother Comm. 

Ist Jr. Nat. Ch. Vt. ever has had 

MRS. ALAN T. DANVER 


Vermont State Chairman, Grandmother Committee 


RICHARD G. CLARK 
Senior State President 
National Promoter, C.A.R. 


COMPLIMENTS OF A FRIEND 


_ Please Bring This Issue With You When Traveling Through Nerney. Re 
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IRD, VT. 


The Thomas Jefferson Memorial 
Washington, D. C. 
Built of Vermont Marble 
By 
Vermont Marbel Co.—Proctor, Vermont 


Merchants Row—The Center of the Industrial Area 


_ Products of the industries listed below, that have been kind enough to sponsor this page, are 
in most cases entirely produced from the natural resources found in the Vermont Green Mountains. 


Courtesy of Bartlett Studio 


Vermont Structural Slate Co., Ine. 


Fair Haven, Vermont 


RUTLAND FIRE CLAY CO. 


Rutland, Vermont a 


PATCH-WEGNER CO., I 


NC, 


Rutland, Vermont 


CONGDON LUMBER CO., INC. 


“Tree to Trade” 


Building Material — Lucas Paints 
Cold River Road Rutland, Vermont 


CORNISH RUTLAND CO. 
and Cable Assemblies 


Rutland, Vermont 


“The Maple Sugar House” 
Home of Pure Vermont-made Products 
Box 548 — Rutland, Vermont 

“We Ship Anywhere” 


LINCOLN IRON WORKS 


Wholesale Distributors 


Plumbing & Heating 


SAMICA CORPORATION 


Rutland, Vermont 


FREEMAN and RICE, 


Wooden Bowls 
U. S. Route 7 


Pittsford, Vermont 


A 
3.6555, 
= 


When in Rutland visit Vermont's 
Largest Department Store 


ECONOMY STORE 


FAMOUS FOR VALUES 


VERMONT HANDCRAFTERS, INC., Pittsford, Vermont 


Janitorial Supplies 
Norton Paint & Wall Paper Co. for 


Schools, Colleges and Institutions 
AXEL J. ANDERSON, President 
UNITED CHEMICAL CO., INC. 
Rutland, Vermont 


Famous Kyanize Paints 


RUTLAND, VERMONT 


JOHN BOGART, Esso Dealer DAVINE SERVICE STATION 


Woodstock Ave. ... Rutland, Vt. West and Wales Sts., Rutland, Vt. 


MORIARTY’S SERVICE STATION FOLEY’S 


LAUNDERERS 


VERMONT PLATING, INC. LANDON’S 
113 So. Main St. — Rutland, Vt. Headquarters for Home and Gift Wares 
Only Silver Plating Shop in Vermont Paints and Toys 


ADAMS & NOE, INC. 
55 GROVE ST., RUTLAND, VT. 


Heating - Plumbing 
Frigidaire Appliances 


VOGUE. 


When Traveling Through Vermont, Please Bring This Issue With You 
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‘HONORING HISTROIC CASTLETON, VERMONT Bele 


Castleton was granted a charter in 1761 by Governor Wentworth of New Hampshire. 
In 1767, Cols. Amos Bird and Noah Lee came from Salisbury, Connecticut to locate 
and survey the town lines. Because of its location and established routes of travel, 
Castleton became a frontier town before the Revolution. Transportation facilities and 
prosperous conditions made it a favorable location for the establishment of educational 
institutions. 

Here at the Zadock Remington Tavern, the Connecticut, Massachusetts and Green 
Mountain militia and officers, under command of Colonel Ethan Allen, met by appoint- 
ment to plan the capture of Fort Ticonderoga which, on May 10, 1775, was the first 
victory in the colonist’s struggle for independence. 

At the time of the Battle of Hubbardton during the Burgoyne Invasion of 1777, the 
northern army, under General St. Clair, retreated through Castleton. 

The first Vermont Medical College was established in Castleton in 1818 and continued 
until 1862. The medical college building still stands on the campus of Castleton 
Teachers College. 

Many interesting old homes are located here, among which are those designed by 
Thomas R. Dake, the architect, who in 1833 also built his masterpiece—the Congregational 
Church with its most beautiful pulpit. 

Lake Bomoseen, Castleton’s resort center, is the largest lake wholly within the 
boundaries of the state. 


Significant Dates in its History: 
Rutland Grammar School 1787 


For further information 


write to the office of the President. 


This page made possible by the following sponsors: 


CEDAR GROVE COUNTRY HOMES, INC. 
HOTEL AND COTTAGES Brokers of Vermont Real Estate 
A Quinlan R _ “Home of Lake Bomoseen” 
uinian Kesort William H. Hart Leo B. Towers 
Directly on Lake Bomoseen Realtors 
ELLIS ORCHARDS & STORAGE Bird's Eye Diner 
Edward L. Ellis, Owner THE KEANS 
Castleton, Vermont Castleton Village 
HEWITT’S MOTEL AND CABINS TAG’S MOTEL 
Henry & Anne Hewitt U.S. Rt. 4 Private Showers and Swimming Pool 
Tel.: Ho 8-2267 Castleton, Vt. Rt. U.S. 4 Tel.: Ho 8-5505 


Visit Vermont’s Only 


WAYSIDE GIFT SHOP 


Antique Auto Museum Unusual Gifts for All Occasions 1p i 
Imports, Crafts, Antiques 


“CARS OF YESTERYEAR” Write for List or Look in on Us 


Castleton Corners Rutland Road, U. S. Rt. 4 — Mrs. R. G. Hunter 


CASTLETON COLONIAL DAY PROSPECT HOUSE & COTTAGES | 
lst Wednesday in August Lake Bomoseen, Vermont 


Bennett, Hart 
Tel.: Fair Haven, Vermont 60 


Sponsored by 
CASTLETON WOMAN’S CLUB 


All D.A.R. members, please take this issue with you a traveling through Vermont, 


STORY CHAPTER, D.A.R., RUTLAND, VERMONT 
z 
; 
; Castleton State Teachers College = | 
astleton Normal School 1867 


Compliments of MISS MARGARET B. MERRILL 
Member of St. John de Crevecoeur Chapter 
St. Johnsbury, Vermont 
iewport, Vermont Phone 435 


STRAWBERRY ACRES—Main Lodge and Cottages 
On the shores of Lake Memphremagog 


Compliments of Dr. Eva Waterman Magoon Somerville 
Osteopathic Physician 
Vermont State Conservation Chairman 


Greetings from 
LAKE DUNMORE CHAPTER 
Brandon, Vt. 


HARTNESS HOUSE 
Springfield, Vt. Tel, TU 5-2115 
A Country Inn 
Recommended by @® 


Best Wishes to 


VERMONT STATE SOCIETY 
DAUGHTERS OF 


SHOREHAM TELEPHONE 
COMPANY 
Cornwall Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


Orwell, Vermont 


Greetings from 
OXBOW CHAPTER 
Newbury, Vermont 


ERMINIE L. POLLARD 
Insurance and Real Estate 
Proctorsville, Vermont 
BRYANT POLLARD CO. 
Stamp Dealer 

, Vermont 


RUTLAND SAVINGS BANK 


Opposite Depot Parking 
Your Friendly Bank Tee 


Member of the F.D.LC. 


Greetings from Vermont 


ANN STORY CHAPTER, D. A. R., RUTLAM VERMONT 


Palestrello C 


FAMOUS CROWLEY CHEESE 
George Crowley and Son, Healdville, Vt. 
Mail Orders Filled 


BELLOWS FALIS 
CO-OPERATIVE CREAMERY, INC. 


Brookside Milk-Brookside Cream 


Distributed by 
FIRST NATIONAL STORES, INC. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


THE MARBLE SAVINGS BANK 
RUTLAND, VERMONT 
Assets Over $10,000,000.00 
Member of the F.D.L.C. 


METZGER BROS., INC. 
Rutland, Vermont 


TUTTLE’S PRINTING 
Edward Sharp, Lessee 


Greetings from 


VERMONT SOCIETY OF 
COLONIAL DAMES 


For Information Write 
Miss Rebecca Dodd, Bradford, Vermont 


ANN STORY ADS 


_ The Ann Story Chapter, of Rutland, Vt., with 

$1, 250 worth of ads in this issue, is so far lead- 
ing for this year’s Chapter prize for the most 
Magazine ads, Mrs. Richard G. Clark was the 
Chapter’s able advertising chairman. 
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America 
(Continued from page 1152) 
in churches, in movies, in comics, in bad 
books and so on. . There are many 
things, which should be changed for the 
goodness of our beloved country. 

I think it is our duty as newcomers, 
to express compliments not only to our 
country, our new homeland, but also to 
show the ways in which in our opinion 
our country can be made the best and the 
strongest in the world, not only materially 
but spiritually. 


Bellows Falls, Vermont 
AS 


BENNINGTON BATTLE MONUMENT 


Commemorating Battle of Bennington, August 16, 1777 
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INC 
am 
~ 


Sponsored by WILLIAM FRENCH CHAPTER 


Bellows Falls, Vt. 


Member of Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


of Bellows Falls 


Bellows Falls, Vermont 


Member of Federal Reserve System 


Member of Federal Deposit I e Cory 


THE CANON RESTAURANT 


Saxtons River, Vt. 


HUBBARD FARMS INC. 
Profit Bred Chicks 
Walpole, New Hampshire 


Compliments of 


A and P 
of 
Bellows Falls 


HARDY A. MERRILL 
Farmall Tractors Willys Jeeps 


McCormick Farm Machinery 
Farm Supply Store 


Bellows Falls, Vermont 


BERNARD CLARK 
Plumbing and Heating 


Saxtons River, Vt. 


J. J. FENTON CO., INC. 
Bellows Falls, Vt. 
Always Reliable 
Men’s Clothing and Furnishings 


VERMONT SAVINGS BANK 
Bellows Falls Branch 


Member, Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


HOTEL WINDHAM 
Bellows Falls, Vt. 


-SHAWS PHARMACY 


Bellows Falls, Vt. 


FENTON K. HENNESSEY 


Furniture Funeral Services 


Bellows Falls, Vermont 


Compliments of the 


FIRST NATIONAL STORES 
Bellows Falls, Vt. 


FULLER HARDWARE CoO. 
Saxtons River, Vermont 


N. 0. COTE—Jewelry - Gifts 
Bellows Falls, Vermont 


Bellows Palle. Vermont 


NOYES & WHITEHILL HARDWARE CO. 
Bellows Falls, Vermont 


MORTON MOTORS 
Ford and Mercury 
Bellows Falls, Vermont 


HOWARD HARDWARE CO. 
Hardware and Coal 
sow Bellows Falls, Vermont 


The Windham Nati 
e Windham National Bank 
BELLOWS FALLS TRUST CO. 
i 


- Boys and Girls Find ae at Kurn Hattin 


A farm home and school for boys and girls in Westminster and _ 
Saxtons River, Vermont. 


A private charitable enterprise supported by friends of 
children throughout the United States. 


Warner Cottage one of the typical New England farm 
houses at Kurn Hattin. It furnishes shelter for twenty girls 
between the ages of seven and ten. 


Founded in 1894 by The Reverend Charles A. Dickinson, a Harvard graduate and 
native of Westminster, Vermont. The location was called Kurn Hattin because a hill 
_ just back of the buildings resembled a hill in Palestine, which is known as the “Horns 
of Hattin.” It said that the Beatitudes were spoken for the first time near this hill. 


This organization offers children from inadequate homes all year round care, superior 


; and excellent equipment for carrying them out. 


There are three boys’ cottages, two cottages for girls, gymnasiums, and school build- 
ings for both boys and girls, and a special vocational building. A large farm helps to 
furnish fresh milk, eggs, and vegetables for the children besides giving valuable farm 
experience. The capacity is ninety boys and forty girls. 


: Vermont D. A. R. Chapters assist substantially in keeping this aid to children 
available. Visit Kurn Hattin the next time you pass through New England. There are 
no designated visiting days or hours. Come anytime. 

For further information and a descriptive booklet, address W. I. Mayo, Director, 
New England Kurn Hattin Homes, Inc., at the main office in Westminster, Vermont, just 
off Route 5—the main highway between and Witte River 

Junction, Vermont. 


' 
| 
— 
On ve education, no class numbers more than twenty, a strong vocational and music programs 
He 


Fired OVENS 


#982 efficient, popular. Two separately 
controlled double sections. Four 42’ x 
32” decks; each deck holds two 18’ x 26’ 
bun pans or twelve 10’ pie tins. Stream- 
lined appearance, heavier insulation. 


BLODGETT All Purpose PYRASTOVE 


Save up to 50% production time for fondants, pie and 
cake fillings or heating frozen fruits. Turn time into prof- 
its with Blodgett’s PYRASTOVE. Amazing 3-ring Burner 
produces all heats from slow simmer to “jet speed”. Ask 
your kitchen equipment dealer or write: 


| OD 19 Lakeside Avenue 


Burlington, Vermont 


Justa TWIST Opens all serge 
of the wrist Wilt es, $100 type cans — 


and it’s off! Ste 


ANOTHER POPULAR KITCHEN TOOL MADE BY EDLUND CO., 
INC., BURLINGTON, VT. & SOLD THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


leaves edges smooth 


ANOTHER POPULAR KITCHEN TOOL MADE BY EDLUND CO., 
INC., BURLINGTON, VT. & SOLD THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


Edlund :: 


made by EDLUND 


world's largest MARYS of Restaurant Can Openers 
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JUNIOR 
CAN OPENER 
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REASON | 


By Letty M. (Mrs. 


AN eager youth in the royal courts of 
Spain listened to the breath-taking 
tales of the swashbuckling explorers of 
the 14th century and dreamed that some- 
day he, too, might venture forth and find 
a new land where there was gold a-plenty 
and where men never would grow old. 

It was nearly a half-century later when 
on Easter Sunday, 1513, Ponce de Leon 
first set foot on this long-sought land, 
named it Florida, and claimed it for the 
King of Spain. While his childhood dream 
was not literally fulfilled in this beautiful 
Land of Flowers, there are to be found 
here unbelievable resources for life at its 
best, together with a beneficent climate 


FLORIDA INVITES 


STEPHEN H.) Fir1eELp 


TO COME AND SEE ITS BEAUTIES, ENJOY ITS ENTERTAINMENTS 
AND SHARE IN ITS PROGRESS, 
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which has added years to the lives of those 
who have come here to escape the rigors 
of the northern winters. Bounded on the 
east by the Atlantic Ocean and on the 
west and south by the Gulf of Mexico, 
cool breezes temper Florida’s warm sum- 
mer sunshine, and the short winters are 
warmed by the Gulf Stream which parallels 
its coasts. 

The broad beaches along the Ocean and 
the Gulf, and the beautiful ridge section 
through the middle of the peninsula 
abound in vacation spots, from the palatial 
hotels of Miami and Miami Beach, often 
called the Riviera of America, to the 
modest motor courts, there are accom- 


| 
| 
: 
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modations for all. And visitors no longer 
observe a “tourist season.” They come 
from January to December. 

The steady growth of Florida’s cities 
and towns testifies to the fact that there 
are untold benefits for the permanent 
resident. There is a sustained building 
program of modest homes which are free 
of taxes, through Florida’s Homestead 
Exemption Law. With the lovely old 
estates which have been there since before 
the War Between the States, the modern 
palatial homes being built in the elaborate 
real estate developments, and the little 
homes with plots of an acre or two, there 
are accommodations to suit every need, it 
would seem. Huge age-old oaks, graceful 
palms swaying in the breeze and exotic 
flowering trees and shrubs dot the land- 
scape and give the homes a setting that 
is unexcelled. 

Florida abounds in natural resources. 
Agriculture, with its varied products and 
early crops bringing above-normal prices, 
is a major industry. Rated among the 
finest in the country, the University of 
Florida’s Agricultural Experiment Station 
in Gainesville is staffed by some of the 
country’s foremost scientists, and has six- 
teen subject matter departments. It has 
18 branch stations and field laboratories 
strategically located throughout the State, 
from Santa Rosa County in the extreme 
west to Dade County on the southern tip 
of the peninsula. All of the station’s re- 
sources are available to every citizen, from 
the big rancher with his hundreds of 
acres, to the little home gardener. 

An imposing number of state parks and 
memorials are to be found throughout 
the State, preserving for generations to 
come evidence of Florida’s rich historical 
background, her lush tropical jungles, her 
virgin forests, her many springs of crystal- 
clear water playing amid tropical growth 
of rarest beauty. 

Florida’s public schools have a high 
rating among others of the nation, and 
her universities and colleges are among 
the finest of our institutions of higher 
learning. Cultural attractions include such 
outstanding features as the incomparable 
Mountain Lake Singing Tower, where 
public concerts are given regularly on its 
famous carillon of 71 bells, weighing 
123,264 pounds—the finest and largest 
carillon ever cast. In Sarasota we find 


DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION MAGAZINE 


the Ringling Art Museum where John 
Ringling’s famous collection of paintings 
and statuary is housed in an exquisitely 
colonnaded building in a lovely setting of 
sunken gardens of rarest beauty. 

St. Augustine, founded in 1565, is the 
oldest city in the United States, and many 
historians believe it to be the oldest in 
North America. Here we find the coun- 
try’s oldest house, the oldest wooden 
schoolhouse, and the oldest fort. Here 
also is the Shrine of Our Lady of LaLeche, 
the first shrine in this country to be dedi- 
cated to the Blessed Virgin Mary. A few 
miles to the north of St. Augustine we 
find Ribault Monument, which marks the 
site of the landing of the French Hugue- 
nots in 1562 and the first Protestant prayer 
ever offered in this new land. Religion 
still plays an important part in the life 
of Florida. Followers of the Jewish, Catho- 
lic, and Protestant faiths have beautiful 
edifices throughout the State, with many 
devout worshippers. It is not at all un- 
usual on a Sabbath morning or evening 
to see crowded churches with large over- 
flow audiences in the open, listening to 
the services coming to them over loud 
speakers. Perhaps this is one reason why 
the Kefauver Crime Commission’s report 
on Florida states that there is less juvenile 
delinquency in this State than in any 
other in the Country. 

Key West, the Southernmost city in the 
United States, has long been the site of 
one of our country’s most important naval 
installations. The city itself is a bit of 
the Old World, filled with quaint re- 
minders of our country’s early settlers. 
It is connected with the mainland by the 
renowned Overseas Highway, 160 miles 
of beautiful roads traversing long, narrow 
keys connected by a series of bridges, 
some of which are several miles long. It 
is the only highway in the world where 
one may drive his car 160 miles out to 
sea. 

Great insurance companies and indus- 
trial plants have been moving to Jackson- 
ville, Tampa, and other business centers 
of late years because of low cost of op- 
eration, a minimum of labor trouble, avail- 
ability of industrial sites and easy access 
to the great marketing centers of the 
world. Railroad and port facilities are 
unexcelled, and great national and inter- 


(Continued on page 1204 y 
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Honoring 
Mrs. Harold Foor Machlan 


(Alice Houser Machlan) 
State Regent of Florida 


in loving tribute 
Organizing Regent, 1947, 
State Regent, 1954-56 


Biscayne Chapter, Miami Beach. 
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LAKE COUNTY SUPPLY 
COMPANY 


Building Materials 
Florida 


Hardware 
*phone 181 


Lumber 
TAVARES 


HERMAN T. DYKES 
REALTOR 
For courteous and efficient service 
Serving all of LAKE COUNTY 
Land of Lakes and Hills 


Office—TAVARES, Florida 
Mount Dora, Florida 


MOUNT DORA, FLORIDA 
LAND of LAKES and HILLS 


Truly the beauty spot of Central Florida—heart of the 
fabulous Citrus Kingdom, fish-filled lakes and rolling hills. 
Enjoy sunny days of golf, lawn bowling, shuffleboard, boat- 
ing and scenic drives through tropical splendor. 
Excellent accommodativns and modern shopping facilities 
Write for Free Brochure 
Mount Dora Chamber of Commerce 
Mount Dora A, Florida 


LAKE COUNTY FUEL COMPANY, INC. 
L, P. Gas and Gas Appliances 
Mount Dora, Florida 


SALLY DRESS SHOP 
Dresses of Distinction 


Cor. Donnelly and 5th Ave. Mount Dora, Florida 


BANK OF TAVARES 


Tavares, Florida 


Telephone 2-4912 
LINK STATIONERY & PRINTING CO. 


For All Your Writing Needs 
Donnelly at Ninth, P.O. Box 258 Mount Dora, Fla. 


REHBAUM’S 


“THE WAYSIDE” 
Mount Dora, Florida 
__ Express Shippers of Citrus Fruits 


GOLDEN “TRIANGLE BUILDERS SUPPLY ole. 
Highway 441, Sylvan Shores 922 
__ Mount Dora, F Florida» 
RILEY’S PARK 
Junction Fla. 19 and U.S. 441 
Phone 2-9405 

Mount Dora, Florida 

MOTELS TRAILERS 


MINIATURE HOMES 


GIFT AND ANTIQUE SHOP 
Yarns, Handcrafts, Period Glass—MARY 8S. KOEBKE 
Highland Ave. at 2nd Mount Dora, Florida 


LAKESIDE INN | 


Mount Dora, Florida 


Compliments 

The STATE BANK OF APOPKA — 
Apopka, Florida ak 
Orange County's oldest bank, 


organized in 1911 


FLORIDA ADS 

Florida sent almost $2,200 worth of ads for 
this issue from 35 of its 61 Chapters. Ocklawaha 
Chapter led with $415. Next were Orlando 
Chapter, with $265; Biscayne Chapter, $228.50; 
and Sara De Soto, $223.50. Mrs. Robert W. 
Perdue is State Chairman; Mrs. Harold F. 
Machlan, State Regent. 
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JONES BROTHERS 
MOUNT DORA, FLORIDA 


where soft 
Fine lots, 


Retirement homes in friendly Lake 
breezes mingle with a wonderland of 
groves and acreage, offered by: 


J. Realtor 


County, 
lakes. 


Phone: 2 "5364 


Mount Dora, Florida 


Member, Federal Deposit 1 Corp 


vs Midst Lakes and Hills 
ge: of Central Florida 


VILLA DORA HOTEL 


Mount Dora, Lake Co., Florida 


Be it for a week, month or season, you will never regret 
your visit to Florida's most interesting Lakes and Hills 
region—and of course Villa Dora. 


OGKLAWAHIA CHAPTER APPRECIATES: 
J. T. Seng W. E. Morris | 
2 
Member, Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
ou orida 
as 
THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
“ 9 99 
EE Central Florida’s Outstanding Resort Hotel 
3 
3 
. 
Saas, Write now es, and ation y 
for rates, further in formatio ition 


A 


Mrs, O. B. 


We wish to sincerely thank the following sponsors of this page. 


WELCOME TO EUSTIS, 


‘Eustis j is located on the eastern shores of beautiful Lake aia: in the heart of the 
rich citrus section, among pine-topped hills and hundreds of sapphire blue lakes. 


EXCELLENT LIVING CONDITIONS MANY TOURIST ATTRACTIONS 


Eustis, Florida 


W. CHESTER CROWDER Real Estate | Broker 
MERRY JEWELERS “‘Where Summer Spends the Winte 


Eustis, Lake Gracie Drive, Florida 
HARRY’S HARDWARE & SUPPLY, Inc. 


_Eumtis, Florida Route 1, Box 122-D, Mt. Dora 
_EUSTIS--MOUNT DORA’ ROAD 


**Make It a Merry Occasion” 


EUSTIS MOTOR co. 
“Your friendly FORD dealer’ 
Eustis, Florida 


Complime nts of 
BROWN BUILDERS SUPPLY, Inc. 
Florida 


“Where Friends Meet Friends” 
Grand View Hotel 
Compliment of and Dining Room 
Mr. and Mrs. J. A. Ingram, Owners 
Patronize Pi Polk BUICK Open All Year Eustis, Fla. 
Eustis, ia. 


FIRST FEDERAL SAVINGS | 


and Loan Association of Eustis Go. Iden. Juangle Realtors 


Eustis, Florida 
Mortgage Loans Savings Accounts 


e 
PUGH’S DRY CLEANERS Multiple Listing 
“Lake County’s Finest 


EUSTIS, F LORIDA 


Eustis, Florida Clermont, Florida 
CLIFF CHIROPRACTIC CLINIC E. J. Burrell Alice W. Lockmiller, Inc 
Eustis, Fla. Carl L. Ferran : 
B. W. Huntley Mt. Dora, Florida 
W. J. Kistler O. M. Simpson 
L. R. aa teas INC. L. M. Prince John Alden Murray 
custis, Florida 
“Oldest Continuous shipper of Dwight Woodworth 


CITRUS FRUIT in Eustis. 


HOTEL FOUNTAIN INN The FIRST STATE BANK 


Eustis, Florida Eustis, Florida 


Serving LAKE COUNTY since 1903 


Mr. and Mrs. S. P. Mims, Jr., nen 
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rogtess 


57 Years 


FLORIDA POWER CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICE—ST. PETERSBURG, FLORIDA” 


Central Truck Lines, Inc. 
~ 1000 Block Jackson Street 


CORPORATION 
Ocala, Florida 


Wishing Success to the 


in all their activities 


INGRAM CONSTRUCTION co. 
Concrete Paving 
Jacksonville, Florida 


EL 6-8566 
Merry Christmas to all the Daughter’s a 
New Member Record GILMORE’S JEWELRY & FURNITURE 
A record high number of 3,515 new COMPANY 
members was confirmed October 13 by the 14-16 N. PALAFOX STREET, PENSACOLA, FLORIDA 


National Board, with 232 former members To you an inviation for a complimentary demonstration 
and free instruction in complexion care and individual 


reinstated. The previous day’s record was | tnake up and color chart— 
in 1925, When members were | MERLE NORMAN COSMETIC STUDIO 


IRENE JAMES, OWNER 
| 9 East Garden St.—HE. 2-6137 Pensacola, Florida 
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OCKLAWAHA CHAPTER THANKS: 
FLORIDA TELEPHONE 


HOTEL GEORGE WASHINGTON 
HOTEL MAYFLOWER 
HOTEL JEFFERSON 


In Wrst Palm Beach 


HOTEL. PENNSYLVANIA 
HOTEL GEORGE WASHINGTON 


These Fine Hotels Offer 1,225 Air-Conditioned 
Rooms, All Equipped with Television, Radio, 
Private Baths 


OPEN YEAR-ROUND 
KLOEPPEL HOTELS 


Complimenting 
Mrs. Robert Willingham Perdue — 
Organizing Regent of : 
FORT SAN NICHOLAS CHAPTER 


and Florida State Chairman D.A.R. Magazine 
Advertising 1954-1956 


The Independent Life & Accident Insurance Co. 


Home Office—Jacksonville, Florida 


T. he Nation’s Largest Company Writing Weekly Premiums Only 
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SAN NICH 
NICHOLAS CHAPTER, JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA | 
ida 


Built for Enduring 
SAFETY and SERVICE 


3% 
CURRENT DIVIDEND 


ACCOUNTS INSURED 
UP TO $10,000 


Federal Savings 


AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 


Main at Livingston, Orlando, Florida 


ORLANDO CHAPTER 


Orlando, Florida 


2 Greetings and Best Wishes D. A. R. 


SIDA‘ 


4 
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Hostess Chapter for 
id S C f 
Florida State Conference 
TOM. 
| 
—- 
- 
‘R IC, 


0% 


FIRST FEDERAL 
SAVINGS AND LOAN 


ASSOCIATION 
OF ORLANDO 


117 SOUTH COURT STREET 


THE TREND IS TO 
THE BANK 
OF COURTEOUS SERVICE 


Citizens Ni ational 
Bank 


OF ORLANDO 


250 North Orange Avenue 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORP. 
Each Depositor Insured up to $10,000 


San Juan 


Hotel 
Orlando, Florida 


— 


250 ROOMS — All With Bath 
Garage — Lobby Entrance 


Air-conditioned? — of course! 


_ Your State Conference He 


Central Florida's 
LARGEST AND FINEST 


, Mrs. Willie Vick Griffin, Regent, O 
, Regent, Orlando, Florida Coe 
ICE 
4 
= 


SARA DE SOTO CHAPTER SARASOTA, FLORIDA 
Mrs. Fred Freemyer, Regent 


Palmer First National Bank and Trust Co. 


Sarasota’s Oldest and Largest Bank 


Fancy Groceries-Western Meat 


FLORIDA POWER AND 


Frozen Foods 


Ice Cream-Fresh Fruits 


LIGHT COMPANY | 


Vegetables 
1924 South Osprey sone 
Free Parking Lot — 


SHRODE JEWELERS 
BADGER DRUGS, INC. Registered Jewelers 


At Five Points 1433 Main Street 


HARMON’S 
“Clothes for Men Who Care” 
At Five Points 


FIRST FEDERAL SAVINGS AND 
LOAN ASSOCIATION OF 
SARASOTA 


200 South Pineapple WILLIAMS STATIONERY CO. 
Current Rate of Dividend—3% “Complete Office Outfitters” 


“Save With Safety” oa 1419 Main St. 


THE SPORT SHOP 
At Five Points 


WARREN’S 
Exclusive Shoe Store 
1464 Main St. 


__ CITIZENS BANK IN SARASOTA 


Drive-In Window open until 3:00 P.M.—Free Parking for Customers 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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| 
invites you to Florida’s 
y rida’s Most Beautiful City on the Gulf of Mexico 
Petes ember of Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation ede 
| 
| 
q 
ASS 


Greetings from 


SARA DE SOTO CHAPTER, D. A. R., SARASOTA 
The Air-Conditioned City of Florida 


Court of John and Mabel Ringling Museum of Art. This and many other attractions 
await you in this leading resort city on Florida’s West Coast. 


Write Chamber of Commerce for further information. 


The Regent and members of Sara De Soto Chapter gratefully acknowledge the 
following sponsors of these pages through whose co-operation they were made 


7a LILY WHITE LAUNDERERS 
ke AND DRY CLEANERS 


EARNEST SMITH 


Insurance Agency 


PLAZA RESTAURANT 


ATWATER PLUMBING 


AND HEATING _ BARRY ART SUPPLIES 


Jewelers and Watch Repair 


J. C. PENNY 


MIDWAY GROVES 


bias Growers and Shippers 
Fancy Citrus Fruit 


E. J. BACON CO. 


MeCLELLAN PARK DAY SCHOOL 
Tutoring Grades 1-12 east 


— 
sible: 
PARD LUMBER CO., 


Greetings to 


OUR NATIONAL SOCIETY 
The Chapters named below, part of 
District 4 
Florida Society, N.S. D. A. R. 
Honor Our Faithful State Officers 


Abigail Bartholomew Chapter 
Daytona Beach 
Mrs. RaymMonp Howe, Regent 
Col. Arthur Erwin Chapter DeLand 
Dr. Mary Caturyne Park, Regent 


PLANT 
FLORIDA 


Indian River Chapter Titusville WRITE for FREE i 
Mrs. H. T. WittiaMs, Regent FACTS folder | 
Orlando Chapter Orlando ; 


Mrs. Witta Vick GrirFin, Regent 
Sallie Harrison Chapter Sanford East Hillsborough Comnty 
Mrs. H. W. Rucker, Regent CHAMBER OF COMMERCE : 
Tomoka Chapter Clermont 
Mrs, WiLL1AM N. MANDeEVILLE, Regent Drawer 271, PLANT CITY, FLORIDA 
Joshua Stevens Chapter St. Cloud 
Mrs. ClypE AYLESWoRTH COLLEY 
Regent, and Director, District 4 


D. A. R. BARBOUR—Manager 


Greetings from ‘Myshbea Chapter, Venice, Florida 


ARASOTA BANK and TRUST COMPANY — 
The Friendly Bank 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


VENICE - NOKOMIS BANK 
VENICE, FLORIDA 
Complete Banking Facilities 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


For Your Health and Enjoyment—Visit 
WARM MINERAL SPRINGS 

-_ Bathe in the Original Fountain of Youth 

Venice, Florida 


tings 


FLORIDA SOCIETY NS. C. A. R. 
Mrs. David H. Means, State President : ‘ CONSTITUTION WEEK 
SETTLE FUNERAL HOME Constitution Week was one of the most out- 
New Smyrna Beach, Fla. standing —_ in the history of the National 
GABE AYALA & INC. Society. The reports are superb. 


LAFAYETTE 
‘Tampa, Florida FEW DROPPED 


ERIEND The number of members—467—dropped July 1 
Coral Gables. Fiorida for non-payment of dues is far less than for any 


Will oe, in Bt at year since 1920 when these records were first 
For help, call Superior Business Service, 5-4733 tabulated. 
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RIBAUT MONUMENT 


Ribaut Monument, erected by the Florida Daughters of the American Revolution, marking the 
site of the first Protestant landing on American soil, made by Jean Ribaut at Mayport, Florida, 


Epwarp Ruttepce CHaprer—Mrs. S. G. Blay, Regent 
Fort San NicHoLtas CHapTer—Mrs, Raymond E. Gormly, Regent 
JACKSONVILLE CHAPTER—Mrs, Jacob F. Bryan, III, Regent — 
Jean Ripaut CHapteR—Mrs, C. R. Drummond, Regent 
Kan-YuK-SA CHAPTER—Mrs, Edith Blanton Morgan, Regent 
KATHERINE LivincstoN CHAPTER—Mrs. John H. Hall, Regent 
Maria JEFFERSON CHAPTER—Mrs, William C. Hillier, Regent 

Ponte VerDA CHAPTER—Mrs, Frank Clarke, Regent 

St. Jonns River CHAPTER—Mrs, Fleming W. Conyers, Regent 


ing Chapters of District 1 
Sponsored by the following Chapters o; 


BISCAYNE CHAPTER, MIAMI BEACH, FLORIDA 


Season’s Greetings 


9453 Harding Avenue, Surfside, Miami Beach, Fla. 
Flowers by Wire Phone UN 6-8532 


Season’s Greetings 


CORAL PAINTERS, INC. 
Phone HI 8-9369 Miami, Florida 
2180 S. W. 22nd Terrace 


Season’s Greetings 
MARATHON SHORES SUPPLY 
FLOR I D A FRUIT SHIPP E R S Complete in Housewares and Hardware 


for Christmas and All Occasions Marathon Shores, Florida 
“In The Heart of The Florida-Keys” 


In business since 1932 at same location 


We ship only U.S. No. 1 fruit and Land of Flowers 
manufacture our own top quality (Continued from page 1192) 
Preserves, national airports are teeming with activity. 


SEND FOR OUR PRICE LIST Excellent roads and superhighways pro- 


vide the best in bus transportation, as 


We guarantee perfect delivery and well as private motoring. Ample modern 

prompt shipments. banking facilities are available, giving 

service not only to the industrial centers, 

IVES FLORIDA FRUITS but to every community throughout the 
P. O. Box 245, Little River Sta., State. 


The story of Florida reads like a fairy 
tale. Here lies the answer to man’s fond- 
(Continued on page 1209) 


Miami 38, Florida. 


ENJOY A GRACIOUS WAY OF LIVING RENT-FREE IN MIAMI 


Invest in a 2 unit home. One side, rented, pays all expenses. Each side, completely 
furnished, consists of a combination livingroom, Sun room-dining room, spacious 


bedroom with three exposures, tile bath, all-electric kitchen and large closets. 


These homes are located directly North of The Miami Shores Country Club Golf 
Course, constructed on 75’ x 135’ lots, each with a carefully landscaped spacious 


lawn, paved parking area and private patio in rear. 


For further information, write RT: 3 ry 


Ricwarp’s Miami SHORES VILLAS 
; 970 N. E. 111th St., 
ee Miami, 38, Florida 
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St. Petersburg, Florida 
Organized: April 25, 1910 


Honoring 


Mrs. Arthur Wright, Regent 

Mrs. Sallie Harris Jones Mrs. Harriet Reed Whitaker Mrs. Mildred Ellwood Blake 
Mrs. Helen Young Connor Mrs. Nina Hill Blocker Mrs. Henrietta Heyman Davis 
Mrs. Leonora Grover Ridgely Mrs. Lucretia Coombs Thayer Mrs. Theda Corser Cowden 
Mrs. Louise Campbell Hulbert Mrs. May Oliver Risley Mrs. Ivah Peterson Glascock _ 
Mrs. Josephine Sibley Heathcote Mrs. Isabel Jackson Pfau Mrs. Golden Gahm Angell 
Mrs. Edna Collins Sleight Mrs. Mary True Hansen Mrs. Alice Wishart Williams 
Mrs. Alameda Williams Carter Mrs. Edna Chalker Branning Miss Vora Maude Smith 3 
Mrs. Emily Smith Jeffries Mrs. Harvie Johnson Byers Mrs, Perle Uhler Titterington 
Mrs. Mary Wheeler Eaton Mrs. Winifred Denslow Carpenter Mrs. Annie Bradshaw Mansfield 
Mrs. Annie Goodsell Smitz Mrs. Othello Johnson Cunningham Mrs. Mildred Wood Evans 
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Courtesy of 
Gainesville Business Men Greetings from 


CANOVA DRUG COMPANY ee CHAPTER 
Walgreen Agency 37 N. Main St. GAINESVILLE, FLORIDA 


Organized March 20, 


CITY DRUG COMPANY 
Albert Vidal & Sons 
Prescription Specialists 


Roberta Lee Purse (Mrs. W. Allen) Haile 
Organizing Regent 


Florida Pharmacy We are happy to have as members 
Earnest L. and Charlotte P. Campbell Elizabeth Chase (Mrs. George E.) Evans, 
State Librarian, and 


Joseph W. Hannon Insurance 
ire—Casualty—Automobile 


Eva Hester (Mrs. Albert) Vidal, 
315 N. E. First Street 


State Chairman of Student Loan and 


WALKER FURNITURE STORE Scholarship Funds 
F Th A Live With 
13 N. We honor Mrs. Vidal and Charter mem- 
bers Mrs. Haile and Mrs. Evans as having 
HENDERSON & RANKIN served most efficiently and faithfully 
Registered Real Estate Brokers Gainesville Chapter and N. S. D. A. R. 


We Offer a Complete Real Estate Service 


This page sponsored by GAINESVILLE CHAPTER, D. A. R. 
Gainesville, Florida 
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Season’s Greetings 


Himmarshee Chapter, Fort Lauderdale, Florida 
VENICE OF AMERICA 


‘i 264 miles of tropical Venetian waterways _ 


414, miles of gloriously beautiful public beach 
Bahia Mar Yacht Basin (finest of its kind in the world) 


Seminole Indians in colorful native dress. D.A.R. monument at Tarpon Bend marks 
Himmarshee Chapter gives aid to nearby spot of historic Indian raid in 1842 when 
reservation. entire Colee family was savagely massacred. 


This page sponsored by the following concerns 


GEORGE R. CARTWRIGHT HOLIDAY HOTEL 
General Insurance & Real Estate Directly on the Ocean 


Las Olas Blvd. and 25th Ave. (For Happy Holiday Living) 


BAHIA MAR RESTAURANT MOTORS, INC. 


at Bahia Mar Yacht Basin Chrysler Plymouth 
“Yours to Enjoy” America’s Most Smartly Different Car 
Your Hosts—Sam and George Harris 133 S. E. 2ND STREET 
BROWARD NATIONAL BANK ESTATE 
New Location—25 S, ANDREWS AVE. 
Free Customer Parking and Auto Teller Banking “See Jones’’—Call Ja 3-3113 


1005 N. E. 8TH AVENUE 


FORT FURNITURE PAL’S RESTAURANTS 
C 0., I Cc. Restaurants made famous by their guests 
FT, LAUDERDALE—POMPANO BEACH 


Featuring the Finest Furniture for Florida Homes ° 


LAGO MAR HOTEL AND APARTMENTS Fire— Windstorm— Automobile 
—Liability—Marine—Bonds 
O. ANGLE 


General Insurance 


Ope n Year 207 BLOUNT BLDG, 


(Where the Lake Meets the Sea) 


Excellent cuisine—friendly atmosphere 
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BEST WISHES FROM FLORIDA 


Greetings 
OSCEOLA CHAPTER 


Compliments of 


Bradenton, Florida 


HALPATIOKEE CHAPTER, D. A. R. 
Bradenton, Florida Stuart, Florid 3 
SHARP'S DRUGS When in Fla. 
Professional Building 3 Hes DRIFTWOOD RESTAURANT 


27 West Garden 


Pensacola, Florida 


BANK OF PALMETTO. 


The Bank for Everybody 


Palmetto, Florida 


Compliments of 


REYNOLDS PIANO 
2006 San Marco Blvd. 


Jacksonville, Florida 


Phone: FL 9-7701 


MANATEE RIVER HOTEL 
BRADENTON, FLORIDA 


200 Rooms with Bath 
Air Conditioning Available 
Air-conditioned dining room serving fine cuisine— 


Air-conditioned cocktail lounge the favorite meet- 
ing place of Bradenton’s discriminating people. 


Our motto is courtesy and service 


John A. Martin—Manager 


TOMOKA CHAPTER, N. S. D. A. R. 
Clermont, Fla. 


Compliments of 
B. & W. CANNING COMPANY 
Groveland, Florida 


LOOK TO 
LOCKMILLER 
Exclusive Agents—Farms—Groves 


ALICE W. LOCKMILLER, INC. 


Clermont, Florida 


e You to Bank W. ith Us” 


LAKE HIGHLANDS HOTEL 


Clermont, Florida 


“Your Home Away from Home” 


Headquarters for Rotary Club and 
Tomoka Chapter, D.A.R. Meetings 


Mrs. Wallace D. Riddell Phone EXeter 4-4841 


Christmas Greetings 
Abigail Bartholomew Chapter 
1955 


loving memory of 

MRS. F. EZELL 
Organizing Regent of 

BERTHA HEREFORD 


Pel 
Compliments of 
Co. 
- 
Compliments o 
MANATEE RIVER 
NATIONAL BANK 


are 


215 SOUTH OLIVE AVE., 
SAVINGS ACCOUNTS OPENED OR ADDED TO BY 10TH OF MONTH = 
RECEIVE DIVIDENDS FROM Ist - UP TO $10,000 


WEST PALM BEACH 


Central Market 
Purveyors of Fine Foods 
803S. Dixie 
West Palm Beach, Fla. 


Complimenting 

Pe Seminole Chapter, D. A. R. 
_NEWBERRY’S PHARMACY 
West Palm Beach, Florida 


LAKE WORTH HERALD PRESS 
Commercial Printers, Publishers Since 1912 
Lake Worth, Florida 


Land of Flowers 
(Continued from page 1204) 


est dream: an opportunity to enjoy life 
to the full, and a long life in which to 
enjoy it. The little lad who dreamed of 


finding a land rich in gold, with a magic 
fountain whose enchanted waters would 
give back his youth to any man who 
drank of it, came very close to finding 
his dream come true when he 
Florida. 


discovered 
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Come visit us and discover a wealth 
of casual, sun-loving fashions on our 
three air-conditioned floors. Perfect service 
and satisfaction in solving your fashion 


needs. 


4 
RENT DIVIDEND RATE 
: 


October 13,1955 


THE regular meeting of the National Board of 

Management of the National Society, Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, convened in 
the Board Room of Memorial Continental Hall, 
Washington, D.C., at 9:30 a.m., Miss Gertrude 
S. Carraway, President General, presiding. 

The Chaplain General, Mrs. Will Ed Gupton, 
led in prayer, followed by the Pledge of Alle- 
giance to the Flag of the United States, recited 
in unison. 

The Recording Secretary General, Mrs. Thomas 
Henry Lee, called the roll, the following mem- 
bers being recorded as present: National Offi- 
cers: Miss Carraway, Mrs. Trewhella, Mrs. 
Gupton, Mrs. Lee, Mrs. Duncan, Mrs. Woollen, 
Mrs. Wallace, Mrs. Cory, Mrs. Creyke, Mrs. 
Braerton, Mrs. Elliott, Mrs. Friedli, Mrs. Tynes, 
Mrs. Greenlaw, Mrs. Babcock, Mrs. White, Mrs. 
Shrewder, Mrs. Rasmussen, Mrs. Hale, Mrs. 
Stribling, Mrs. Christin, Mrs. Brandon, Mrs. 
Kernodle, Mrs. Hager, Mrs. Skinner. State Re- 
gents: Mrs, Clarke, Miss Massey, Mrs. Allen 
(Colorado), Mrs. MacKenzie, Mrs. Hoch, Miss 
Dennis, Mrs. Machlan, Mrs. Humphrey, Mrs. 
Warner, Mrs. Wolf, Mrs. Clay, Mrs. Abels, Mrs. 
Hudson, Mrs. Hicks, Miss Parsons, Mrs. George, 
Mrs. Hepburn, Mrs. Wacker, Mrs. Forrest, Mrs. 
Baber, Mrs. Cutting, Mrs. Reeves, Mrs. Erb, 
Mrs. Cagle, Mrs. Bixler, Mrs. Buddrus, Mrs. 
Patterson, Mrs. Vories, Mrs. Patrick, Mrs. Rule, 
Mrs. Arnold, Mrs. Bailey, Mrs. McClaugherty, 
Mrs. Harris. 

The President General called attention to the 
Standing Rules for Board meetings. 

Miss Carraway filed her report of thirty-six 
pages in order to save time. 


Report of President General 


After the 64th Continental Congress, the regu- 
lar meeting of the National Board of Manage- 
ment was held on April 23, and that night I 
spoke at the annual dinner dance of the Na- 
tional Society, Children of the American Revo- 
lution. 

On the 25th, Mrs. James B. Patton, National 
Chairman of the National Defense Committee, 
and I testified before the Senate sub-committee 
considering review of the United Nations Char- 
ter, presenting D. A. R. views on the subject. 

Next day Mrs. Nancy Robinson, in charge of 
women’s organizations in the U. S. Treasury’s 
programs for Savings Bonds, came to confer as 
to continued cooperation of the D. A, R. in 
selling and buying Savings Bonds. 

A reception was attended on the 28th at the 
home of Dr. and Mrs. Edward L. R. Elson in 
celebration of Dr. Elson’s 25th anniversary of 
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his ordination to the ministry. He has been on 
our National Advisory Committee for the past 
five years. 

On April 29 and again on May 2 our com- 
mittees met with Mr. B. L. Frishman, architect, 
in regard to the authorized continuation of Con- 
stitution Hall renovations. 

The Juniors of Mary Washington Chapter 
sponsored a benefit Fashion Show at the Chapter 
House on the 30th, the President General being 
among the guests. 

The annual luncheon of women in Washington 
for the convention of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce was attended on May 3. 

On May 4 Mrs. Patton and I were honor 
guests along with Mrs. C. Bernard Bailey, State 
Regent of Virginia, and other State Officers of 
Virginia, at all-day programs of the Golden 
Horseshoe Chapter, Miss Sara E. Hood, Regent. 
During the morning we were taken over the 
gardens of Montpelier, former home of Presi- 
dent James Madison and Dolly Madison. Mrs. 
Chester Hazard informally entertained us. A 
luncheon was held for 100 persons, representing 
seven Chapters of the area, at the James Madi- 
son Hotel in Orange, Va. 

Next morning both Mrs, Patton and | testified 
in favor of the Bricker Amendment before ihe 
sub-committee of the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee. Later I attended the annual Brunch of 
the Congressional Women’s Club, held in honor 
of the First Lady of the Land, though she was 
unable to be present because of effects of in- 
fluenza and greetings from her were brought by 
President Eisenhower. 

For some time I kept busy, not only with ac- 
cumulated work and correspondence as well as 
previously-made engagements, but also with 
efforts to answer the many editorial comments 
from all over the country criticizing our Con- 
tinental Congress Resolutions. 

On May 6 I flew to New York City to tell 
briefly of D. A. R. activities for children on Ted 
Mack’s Matinee program over the NBC tele- 
vision netwo 

Next day I spoke at the 60th anniversary 
luncheon of the Cumberland County Chapter at 
Allenberry on the Yellow Breeches, Mrs. Law- 
rence H. Landis, Regent. 

The morning of May 10, with other National 
and State Officers, I spoke briefly at a meeting of 
the Ruth Brewster Chapter, Miss Minnie Har- 
per, Regent, held at the Acacia Mutual Life 
Insurance Company building. An Award of 
Merit was presented to the company’s president, 
Mr. William Montgomery, for his Crusade 
against Communism. In charge of the program 
was Mrs. James M. Haswell, State Chairman of 
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the National Defense Committee. A social hour 
arranged by the company followed the meeting. 

That evening I attended a dinner meeting of 
the Louisa Adams Chapter, Mrs. C. L. Reddish, 
Regent, held at the Barney Neighborhood House. 
A program was given by the Josiah Bartlett 
Club, J. A. C., sponsored by the Chapter there, 
under the direction of Miss Mary Glenn Newell, 
State Chairman of the J. A. C. Committee. The 
President General and other National and State 
Officers spoke briefly. 

From there I went to the Chapter House for a 
meeting of the Mary Washington Chapter, Mrs. 
J. William Harrill, Regent. The President Gen- 
eral presented a Charter Member pin by proxy 
to one of the Chapter’s two surviving Charter 
Members, and also spoke briefly during the 
program. 

On the afternoon of the 13th I installed the 
new officers and spoke to the members of the 
Mount Vernon Chapter and presented a 50-year 
pin to Mrs. Robert M. Reese on behalf of the 
Chapter, Mrs. C. C. Brown, Regent. 

That evening I was a guest and speaker at 
the dinner meeting of the Katherine Montgomery 
Chapter, Mrs. John J. Wilson, Regent, at the 
District Chapter House. 

As a guest of Mrs. Mary Spargo, the President 
General was introduced on the night of the 19th 
at the annual dinner and stunt party of the 
Women’s National Press Club. 

On the 21st about 30 D. A. R. went to An- 
napolis, Md., for the Armed Forces Day pre- 
sentation of 52 State and Territorial Flags from 
the National Society to replace those given to 
the U. S. Naval Academy in 1937. After the 
colorful program, we were luncheon guests of 
the Academy, then visited three of the historic 
old homes in Maryland’s Colonial Capitai 
through the courtesy of Mrs. Henry M. Robert, 
Jr., Honorary President General. 

When the French Ambassador and Madame 
Couvé de Murville entertained on the 23rd at 
the French Embassy in honor of the former 
President of France and Madame Vincent Auriol, 
your President General was among the guests. 

Next morning the President General in her 
office received a $1,000 check for the National 
Society to establish the Eunice R. Porter 
Scholarship Fund, the interest to be used for 
scholarships at Tamassee D. A. R. school. The 
money was bequeathed to Manor House Chap- 
ter by the late Miss Porter and it was pre- 
sented for the scholarship fund by the Chapter 
through Miss Minnie C. Hunt, Regent, and 
Miss Lillian Chenoweth, Honorary Vice Presi- 
dent General. 

That afternoon she spoke at the Anacostia 
Methodist Church when five United States 
Flags were presented to Girl Scout and 
Brownie troops by members of the Potomac 
Chapter. 

As the guest of Mrs. L. E. Mayfield, General 
Chairman, I attended the annual May Break- 
fast of the Political Study Club, May 26, at 
the Mayflower Hotel. 

During the early afternoon I left by motor 
for New London, Conn., where next day I was 
a luncheon guest of the United States Coast 
Guard Academy authorities, then presented the 
annual D. A, R. Award of a $100 Government 


Savings Bond to Cadet David B. Flanagan, of 
Richmond, Va., for ranking highest in seaman- 
ship. Mrs. R. B. MacKenzie, State Regent of 
Connecticut, was there to present the annual 
Connecticut State D. A. R. prize. 

Next day I spent at Hillside School, one of 
the D. A. R. Approved Schools, near Marl- 
borough, Mass. A number of other members 
were there for the day, including Mrs. James J. 
Hepburn, State Regent of Massachusetts. We 
were taken on a tour of the campus by Head- 
master John K. Whittemore. At luncheon with 
the faculty and students the President Gen- 
eral spoke. Mrs. Whittemore served punch and 
cakes during the afternoon. 

The following day I visited American Inter- 
national College at Springfield, Mass., another 
one of the D. A. R. Approved Schools. Sev- 
eral D. A. R. members were also there. We 
saw the various buildings and were entertained 
at luncheon at the home of Admiral John F. 
Hines, President, and Mrs. Hines. 

That afternoon I went to Northampton, 
Mass., where I spent the night at the home of 
Mrs. Thomas McConnell, National Vice Chair- 
man of our Americanism Committee. That eve- 
ning we were supper guests of Mrs. Russell 
William Magna, Honorary President General, 
and Mr. Magna at their mountain home, “Camp 
Rustle.” 

The next morning Mrs. McConnell and I 
went to the Cathedral of the Pines near Rindge, 
N. H., where I was the speaker at the annual 
Memorial Day services. The D. A. R. wreath 
was placed at the Altar of the Nation by Mrs. 
David W. Anderson, Past Vice President Gen- 
eral. Among the many D. A. R. there was Mrs. 
Arnold D. Cutting, State Regent of New Hamp- 
shire. 

Accompanied by Mrs. Geoffrey Creyke, Li- 
brarian General, and Mrs. James D. Skinner, 
Vice President General, the President General 
motored to Annapolis, Maryland, June 1, to 
present the annual D.A.R. Award of a camera 
to the graduating midshipman, Stephen Doug- 
las Lowe, of Lynn, Mass. There we were joined 
by other D.A.R. officials, including Mrs. 
Henry M. Robert, Jr., Honorary President Gen- 
eral and National Parliamentarian, Mrs. Ross 
B. Hager, Vice President General; Mrs. 
Thomas Stevens George, State Regent of Mary- 
land; Mrs. George W. S. Musgrave, National 
Chairman and a Past Vice President General. 

Preceding the Awards Parade by the mid- 
shipmen, there was a reception given by Rear 
Admiral W. F. Boone, Academy Superinten- 
dent, and Mrs. Boone. Afterwards Mrs. George 
entertained the D. A. R. members at dinner at 
the Officers’ Club. 

On Saturday morning, June 4, I flew to 
Chicago, IIl., where I was met by Mrs. William 
Small and Mrs. Charles Hoinville, two of our 
members, who took me on a drive around 
Chicago, then to the railroad station where I 
entrained for Ashland, Wisconsin. At Racine, 
Wis., | was joined by Mrs. Frank L. Harris, 
State Regent of Wisconsin. 

That night we were met at the station in 
Ashland by Dr. Gus Turbeville, president of 
Northland College. We were guests overnight 
at the college. Next day we attended the bac- 
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calaureate sermon for Northland’s commence- 
ment exercises, followed by a luncheon for Key 
Juniors from surrounding high schools. That 
afternoon your President General delivered the 
graduating address for our Approved School, 
and had conferred upon her the honorary de- 
gree of Doctor of Laws. A reception followed, 
during which Mrs. Harris and her State Or- 
ganizing Secretary laid plans for early forma- 
tion of a new D. A. R. Chapter at Ashland. 

Sunday evening we took the train back to 
Chicago. There next morning I was taken from 
the station to the airport by Mrs. Henry C. 
Warner, State Regent of Illinois, who had also 
attended the commencement programs at 
Northland College. 

The Executive Committee met in all-day ses- 
sion on June 7, with the Special Meeting of the 
Board of Management held at noon. After the 
Board Luncheon in the Banquet Hall, 16 mem- 
bers went to the United States Capitol, where 
we were assigned special parking places by 
Capitol Police. 

At 2 P.M. we presented a Flag of the United 
States to Vice President Richard M. Nixon, in 
his office, for use in the Senate Chamber. The 
Vice President accepted the Flag graciously, 
and called also for remarks from Senator Lyn- 
don B. Johnson, Senate Majority Leader, and 
Senator William F. Knowland, Senate Minority 
Leader. The closing prayer of dedication for 
the Flag and benediction for the gathering was 
by the Rev. Frederick B. Harris, D.D., Chap- 
lain of the United States Senate. 

On Thursday afternoon, June 9, I appeared 
on a television program about the correct use 
of the flag on Station WMAL-TV. Afterwards 
I was a guest at the party at the British Em- 
bassy in honor of the birthday of Queen Eliza- 
beth II. That night I spoke briefly at the an- 
nual reception of the Chapter Regents Club of 
the District of Columbia D. A. R. at the Chap- 
ter House. 

Arthur Edson, of the Associated Press, had 
an appointment with me next morning regard- 
ing a Flag Day feature story about the D. A. R. 
and the Flag. 

Because of the death of Mrs. J. DeForest 
Richards, Treasurer General, I canceled two 
engagements, including the luncheon meeting 
of the Potomac Chapter, on June 11, and at- 
tended the funeral for Mrs. Richards in 
Chicago. 

With Mrs. Frances Davis and Mrs. Jean- 
nette Jackson, Chief Clerks in the Office of 
the Treasurer General, I flew to Chicago that 
morning and returned that night to Washing- 
ton. We were met at the airport in Chicago by 
Mrs. R. M. Beak and Mrs. T. E. Maury, Hon- 
orary State Regents of Illinois, and Mr. Maury. 
We were their luncheon guests and went with 
them to the funeral. There I paid a D. A. R. 
tribute to our able and beloved Treasurer Gen- 
eral, the first National Officer to die in office 
for many years. Many D. A. R. members were 
there. 

Honoring Mrs. Joseph B. Paul, National 
President, the District of Columbia Society of 
the Daughters of Colonial Wars entertained at 
a tea next afternoon at the home of Mrs. 
Allen R. Wrenn, State D. C. W. President. 
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Another Flag Day program on the correct 
use of the Flag was given by the President 
General on the afternoon of the 13th over Sta- 
tion WRC-TV, Washington. We also had ex- 
cellent radio and press publicity for the 
D. A. R. and Flag Day through our Public 
Relations Director in releases from Headquarters. 

On June 14 I spoke briefly to a group of 
Junior American Citizens visiting our Museum; 
then met with Mrs. E, Ernest Woollen, Chair- 
man of the National Society's Finance Com- 
mittee, to arrange for our regular payrolls and 
other financial affairs. I was a guest and brief 
speaker at the annual Flag Day luncheon of 
the Past Regents Club of Montgomery County 
held at the Columbia Country Club. 

Later that afternoon I was the guest of Mrs. 
Mary Spargo, our Public Relations Director, at 
a reception given by press, radio and television 
organizations in honor of Chancellor Konrad 
Adenauer of West Germany. The Chancellor 
and others spoke. 

Princess Luise Ruffo di Calabrie, of Rome, 
Italy, a member of the Rochambeau Chapter, 
D. A. R., of Paris, France, who is a direct de- 
scendant of LaFayette, visited our Headquar- 
ters on the 17th and was the luncheon guest of 
the President General. A number of District 
Daughters came to greet her. Tours around 
the city and on the Potomac were arranged for 
her by our Public Relations Director. 

Next afternoon the Princess and I were 
guests of the Keystone Chapter, Mrs. Claughton 
West, Regent, at the home of Mrs. J. C. Stine. 
The visitor was taken later to the airport by 
Mrs. Charles S. Miller, State Press Relations 
Chairman for the District of Columbia. 

During the late afternoon I attended a tea 
given at her home by Mrs. Taylor O. Timber- 
lake, Regent of the Continental Dames Chap- 
ter. 

A special meeting of the National Board of 
Management was held on the 2lst, by call of 
the President General, to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of Mrs. J. DeForest Rich- 
ards, Treasurer General, and transact other 
business arising from the vacancy. 

After the customary opening, the President 
General paid high tribute to Mrs. Richards 
and conducted a short Memorial Service. The 
Board passed a resolution of respect for Mrs. 
Richards and authorized the establishment of 
a Gertrude Gilpin Oliver Richards Memorial 
Fund to have a memorial to her for one of 
the D. A. R. Schools. 

Mrs. E. Ernest Woollen was unanimously 
elected Treasurer General to fill Mrs. Rich- 
ards’ unexpired term. Called over the phone 
from the Board Room, Mrs. Woollen gracious- 
ly accepted and said she would take over the 
duties of the office to the best of her ability. 

On the 23rd Mrs. Woollen came to Head- 
quarters to begin her work. In the Treasurer 
General’s office she was installed in her new 
position by the President General, who admin- 
istered the oath of office and placed an official 
National Officer’s ribbon over her shoulder. 

Present for the brief ceremony were Mrs. 
Frances Davis, Chief Clerk of the Accounting 
Department, and Mrs. Jeannette Jackson, Chief 
Clerk of the Records Room Department, both 
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directly under the Treasurer General; and Miss 
_ Glascock, Chief Clerk of the Business 
ce. 

Mrs. Woollen then spent a full day of hard 
work in her office. She and Mrs. Newton Mont- 
gomery, a District Daughter, who succeeded 
her as Chairman of the Finance Committee, 
were guests of the President General at a 
luncheon conference. 

Next day I wrote letters to be sent to all 
Members of Congress urging their support of 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 40, introduced 
by Senator William F. Knowland, under which 
the President would be authorized and _ re- 
quested to designate the week of September 
17-23 as Constitution Week. Similar letters 
were also mailed to all Senators and Repre- 
sentatives by Mrs. Juanita N. Cassidy, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the National Defense Depart- 
ment. 

For my first visit to my home since last 
Christmas, I left by motor on the 25th for 
New Bern, N. C. 

On July 14, accompanied by Mrs. James B. 
Patton, Honorary President General and Na- 
tional Defense Chairman, I took a plane from 
Washington for Mexico City as the first stop 
of a trip to visit four of our Overseas Units. 

That afternoon at the airport in Mexico City 
we were met by Mrs, Melville H. Tatspaugh, 
Organizing Regent and Regent of the two-year- 
old John Edwards Chapter, and a dozen of the 
other 22 chapter members. We were welcomed 
with flowers and mariachis (Mexican cos- 
tumed musicians). After being driven to the 
Geneve Hotel, we had dinner with the mem- 
bers at Passey’s restaurant. 

Next morning Mrs. Tatspaugh and _ others 
took us to the Johnson School where the Chap- 
ter assists in the work among young children 
afflicted with polio, blindness, deafness and 
other physical defects. Then we were taken 
sightseeing. 

Luncheon for 15 was served at the American 
Club. Mrs. Patton and I spoke and answered 
questions about D. A. R. work. There was 
more sightseeing in the afternoon. 

A reception that evening at the home of 
Mrs. Edwardo Larranaga, Chapter Treasurer, 
was attended by many members and _ guests, 
including several representatives of the Ameri- 
can Embassy. 

Following sightseeing Saturday morning, we 
placed a huge “D. A. R.” wreath on the Monu- 
ment to Mexico’s Independence. Luncheon for 
16 was served at the University Club. There 
was more sightseeing afterwards. 

Sunday morning Mrs. William Hinrichs, 
Chapter Vice Regent, Mr. Hinrichs, and Mrs. 
Tatspaugh took us to the Floating Gardens, 
then to Cuernavaca and finally to the home of 
Mrs. Adolfo Blumenkron, sister of Mrs. Tat- 
spaugh and former Chapter Vice Regent, who 
was hostess for the regular July meeting of the 
chapter. Luncheon was followed by the meet- 
ing with talks by the President General and 
Honorary President General. Later we went 
sightseeing again in Cuernavaca. 

Mrs, Tatspaugh and Mrs. Hinrichs took us 
to the airport Monday morning. From there 
we flew to Guatemala City. At the airport we 
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were met by a representative from the Ameri- 
can Embassy. 

Mrs. Thomas Mann, wife of the charge 
d'affaires, and Mrs. William B. Connett, Jr., wife 
of the Second Secretary of the Embassy, took 
us on a drive next day to the historic Colonial 
Capital of Antiqua and other parts of the 
Guatemala area. 

That evening we were entertained at the 
home of Mr. Mann, who was temporarily in 
charge of the Embassy pending the arrival of 
the new Ambassador. 

Later, along with the Connetts, we were din- 
ner guests of Mr. John Rives, of the Embassy 
Staff, who had met us upon our arrival. 

Wednesday morning we were driven to the 
airport by Mr. Rives and took a plane for the 
Canal Zone. 

At the airport for Balboa and Panama City 
we were met by Mrs. William N. Taylor, Re- 
gent, and Mrs. Ralph F. Schnell, Past Regent, 
of the Panama Canal Chapter, which was or- 
ganized in 1925. 

We were driven around the area, with a 
visit and tea at the Bella Vista Children’s 
Home, where the chapter gave and maintains 
a large dormitory for girl orphans, 

That evening we had dinner with Chapter 
members at the Tivoli Hotel, where we stayed 
during our visit, and told them of D. A. R. 
programs and projects. 

Next morning we went with Mrs. Taylor to 
the Control Tower at the Miraflores Locks of 
the Panama Canal, where we were permitted 
to turn the lever which opened the lock gates 
for two large vessels in the Canal. 

On behalf of the Chapter, Mrs. Taylor pre- 
sented an Award of Merit to Brig. Genl. John 
S. Seybold, U. S. A., Governor of the Canal 
Zone. It was our privilege to be with her at 
the presentation. 

Later Mrs. Taylor, Mrs. Patton and I made a 
tape recording for radio broadcast during Con- 
stitution Week over the Caribbean Forces Net- 
work which is affiliated with the Armed Forces 
Radio Network. 

Following luncheon with Mrs. Taylor at El 
Panama Hotel, we went on another sightseeing 
drive, especially visiting Old Panama City. 

From 4:30 to 6:30 the Chapter entertained 
about 75 prominent women of the section at 
a tea at the Officers’ Club of the Albrook Air 
Force Base. 

That evening Mrs. Taylor was hostess at her 
home at a buffet supper to meet the Right 
Reverend R. H. Gooden, Bishop of the Episco- 
pal Missionary District of the Canal Zone, and 
Mrs. Gooden. 

On the morning of the 22nd, Mrs. Taylor 
took us to call on Lieut. General William K. 
Harrison, U. S. A., at Fort Amador. As 
commander-in-chief of the Caribbean Command, 
he talked to us for an hour on national defense. 

Admiral Milton E. Miles, U.S.N., Commandant 
of the 15th Naval District, then received us at 
his Headquarters office. 

We were sorry to have to cancel an appoint- 
ment with Major General R. C. Hood, Jr., Com- 
mander, Carribean Air Command, at Albrook 
Air Force Base, because of an engagement to 
meet the President of the Republic of Panama, 
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Senor Don Ricardo Arias E., at the Presidential 
Palace, on which construction was started in 
1563. 

The Canal Zone Branch of the National 
League of American Pen Women entertained 
at a luncheon in our honor at the Officers’ Club 
of Fort Amador. We both spoke briefly. 

During the afternoon there was more sight- 
seeing with Mrs. Taylor and Mrs. Luis C. Prieto, 
Organizing Regent. 

That evening we were guests at a farewell 
D.A.R. party at the home of Mrs. Schnell. Later 
we took a plane at Panama City, en route to 
Puerto Rico. 

Mrs. R. W. Ramirez de Arellano, Regent, and 
a number of other members of the Puerto Rico 
Chapter, as well as two husbands of members 
and several visiting D.A.R., met us July 23 at 
the San Juan airport. 

An official welcome was also extended by 
Senora Felisa Rincon De Gautier, City Manager 
of San Juan, who was elected “Woman of the 
Americas for 1954-55.” Newspaper and television 
photographers took pictures of us as we went 
toward the airport restaurant. 

There a luncheon was served in our honor. At 
its close Professor Rafael Ramirez, husband of 
the Chapter Regent, read lengthy and laudatory 
proclamations welcoming Mrs. Patton and me 
to San Juan. At the conclusion of each Senora 
Felisa presented us both with large and symbolic 
keys to the city. 

After the luncheon we were taken by motor 
by Dr. and Mrs. Jose Gallardo to their home 
at the University of Puerto Rico, where we were 
their house guests. 

That evening we were honorees at a dinner 
party for D.A.R. members, their husbands, and 
other guests at the residence of Mrs. Ramirez. 
Following the repast Dr. Ramirez, a native of 
Puerto Rico and an authority on its history and 
resources, exhibited and explained valuable old 
documents and relics. 

Next morning we accompanied Dr. and Mrs. 
Gallardo and Professor Ramirez on a motor trip 
all around the northern and western sides of the 
island, stopping for luncheon at the Polytechnic 
Institute of Puerto Rico, a Presbyterian school. 
Other stops were made for panoramic views at 
scenic and historic sites. The two men told us 
of the background and modern improvements 
all along the drive. 

Late in the afternoon we arrived at our over- 
night stop at the Guest House on the waterfront 
at Parguera. Many other D.A.R. and members 
of their families joined us there. 

After dinner we went on a boat trip on the 
moonlit Caribbean Sea to view the phosphores- 
cent waters of a unique cove, one of the natural 
scenic wonders of the hemisphere. 

On the morning of the 25th we drove to 
Guanica for the dedication of a D.A.R. marker 
honoring Gen. Nelson A. Miles and his Army 
troops who brought there the American Flag for 
the first time to Puerto Rico on July 25, 1898. 

A parade by the 65th Regiment, U.S.A., com- 
posed mostly of Puerto Ricans, by Boy Scouts, 
Girl Scouts, Brownies, City Departments and two 
bands passed by us with other dignitaries on the 
Reviewing Stand which had been built near the 
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marker at the narrow harbor where General 
Miles had entered 57 years previously. 

As it was a Patron Saint’s Day in Guanica and 
also a holiday for the third anniversary of the 
Puerto Rican Constitution and Flag, there were 
large crowds on the streets and at the Bay for 
our D.A.R. program. 

Presiding was a city official who spoke only 
in Spanish. Welcome was extended by Senora 
Esperanza Ydrach de Quinones, City Manager, 
who co-operated wonderfully with the D.A.R. 
Chapter in placing the marker on the volcanic 
substance base on which the 1898 troops had 
carved the name of the battalion and date of 
their arrival at Guanica. 

The President General spoke at the exercises 
and with Senora Esperanza unveiled the marker. 
The Honorary President General also spoke 
briefly. We were introduced by Professor 
Ramirez. The chief speaker was Col. Frank 
Harrison, U.S.A., Commanding Officer of the 65th 
Regiment. 

The Regimental Band played before, during 
and after the ceremony. There were fireworks at 
intervals, At 11 a.m. a Coast Guard plane passed 
and dropped flowers into the water near the 
marker. 

Senora Esperanza was hostess later at a lunch- 
eon for about 150 persons, Puerto Rican food 
being served in abundance. 

From Guanica Mrs. Patton and I rode with 
Mrs. Holger H. Hansen along the southern coast 
of the island for another scenic drive. In prac- 
tically all the towns there were public celebra- 
tions in the plazas for holiday observance of 
Puerto Rico’s Constitution anniversary. 

At Arroyo we stopped to see a marker erected 
last year at the plaza there by the D.A.R. Chap- 
ter to honor Samuel F. B. Morse and the tele- 
graph line he erected near there in 1858, the 
first in Puerto Rico. 

At Silanas we were taken on a special, per- 
sonally-conducted tour of the Paper Mate Pen 
plant, with refreshments. In Humacao we stopped 
by Mrs. Hansen’s home, rejoined the Gallardos 
and Professor Ramirez for the remainder of the 
ride to San Juan. 

Following dinner at the Normandie Hotel, we 
were introduced at a party being given in another 
part of the hotel for social workers from various 
places taking summer courses at the University 
of Puerto Rico. We went on a sightseeing trip 
around San Juan before returning to the Gallardo 
home. We regretted that there was not time to 
go by the President’s Palace for a reception to 
which we had been invited. 

After breakfast next morning, the 26th, Mrs. 
Ramirez, Mrs. Rafael A. Gonzales and another 
Chapter member came to take us to the airport, 
where we took a plane for Havana, Cuba, with 
stops in the Dominican Republic and Haiti. 

Mrs. George A. Curry, State Regent, Mrs. 
Vicente Pardo, Chapter Vice Regent and former 
Regent, and Mrs. Roger Johnson, Chapter Treas- 
urer of the Havana Chapter, met us at the air- 
port in Havana and took us to the Hotel Nacional 
de Cuba, where we were guests of the Chapter 
for our visit in Cuba. 

The next morning Mrs, Curry and Mrs. John- 
son came to take us for a drive around Havana. 


A Chapter luncheon for 24 was held at the 
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Biltmore Club. Then we went to the nearby 
home of Mrs. Pardo for a D.A.R. meeting. Mrs. 
Curry presided. Mrs. Patton and I spoke. 

Mrs. Stephen G. Ryan, new Regent for the 
Chapter, was out of town but had come to sev- 
eral of the events arranged for us while we were 
in Mexico City. 

Wednesday night a reporter from the Havana 
Post came to interview us at the hotel. The next 
night he brought a photographer to take our 
pictures. In addition, the D.A.R. luncheon was 
well covered with articles and pictures in the 
press. 

Early Thursday morning we left by motor for 
a drive of about 125 miles around the north 
shore of the island, east of Havana, stopping to 
see a sugar mill. There we were served Coca- 
colas at the large home of the mill administrator. 
Accompanying us were Mrs, Curry, Mrs. Pardo, 
Mrs. Johnson and Mrs. Herbert W. Tufts, past 
State Regent. 

With other members we were guests at lunch- 
eon at the home of Mrs. Thomas M. Findlay. 
This was a large, century-old Cuban mansion. 
Later we went to see a 200-year-old Cuban 
residence filled with museum pieces of furniture 
and objets d'art. 

At night we were shown historic sites and 
structures of old Havana by Dr. and Mrs. Pardo, 
with dinner at the Paris Restaurant which was 
within the district of the formerly-walled city. 

After a sightseeing drive and a visit to Mrs. 
Johnson’s home to see her large collections of 
snail shells next day, we went to the American 
Club for luncheon with Mrs. Curry and Mrs. 
Johnson. Then we took a long drive along the 
northern coast to the west of Havana. 

Mr. and Mrs. Findlay called for us that eve- 
ning and took us to a buffet dinner at the home 
of Mrs. William P. Bryant, a member of the 
D.A.R. Chapter. 

Mrs. Johnson picked us up at the hotel Satur- 
day morning and took us to the home of Mrs. 
Curry for luncheon. There we were joined by 
Mrs. Pardo. The three members drove with us to 
the airport, where we boarded a plane that after- 
noon for the flight back to Washington. 

On August 4, Mrs. Mary Spargo, our Public 
Relations Director, and I went to the office of 
Senator Karl Mundt to have a picture made of 
the Senator and me with the two United States 
Flags he purchased for us to present to our two 
Indian Schools. These flags were flown over 
the United States Capitol on July 4. It was 
planned to raise them with appropriate cere- 
monies at the two Indian Schools on Constitution 
Day. 

Later a picture was taken of the two United 
States Flags, also flown over the Capitol on 
July 4, which were bought for us by Senator 
George D. Aiken, to be presented to our two 
D.A.R. Schools at Tamassee, S, C., and Grant, 
Ala., for flag-raising ceremonies on Constitution 
Day. 

To show the gratitude felt for our Society by 
recipients of our scholarships, Miss Bettie Jean 
Foust came to call on me during August to 
express appreciation for her medical aid scholar- 
ship and to get information as to how to go 
about joining the D.A.R. 
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for Berea, Ky. On the following night I was 
among the guests at a buffet dinner given by 
Dr. and Mrs. Raymond B. Drukker and Dr. and 
Mrs. Wilson Evans at the Drukker home. 

Next morning the President General and other 
officers attended the joint meeting of the Third, 
Fourth and Sixth Districts of the Kentucky State 
D.A.R. Society, Mrs. Collis P. Hudson, State 
Regent, and Mrs. F. Clagett Hoke, State Vice 
Regent, being in charge along with the District 
Chairmen and Hostess Chapter Regents. 

Between the morning and afternoon meetings, 
luncheon was served in the Boone Tavern dining 
room. A musical program was announced by 
Mrs. Rolf E. Hovey, Regent of the Berea-Laurel 
Ridges Chapter. A campus tour was arranged 
for the later afternoon. 

A picnic supper was enjoyed that evening at 
the Berea College property which had _ been 
cleared and improved for the presentation of the 
College’s Centennial symphonic drama, “Wilder- 
ness Road.” 

Prior to witnessing this historical production 
of the Southern Mountain People in the Indian 
Fort Theater, Dr. Drukker escorted the President 
General, the State Regent, the Chapter Regent, 
Mrs. Roscoe C. O'Byrne and Mrs. James B. 
Patton, Honorary Presidents General, to the stage 
for a brief ceremony. 

Mrs. Hovey presented Mrs. Hudson, who in- 
troduced Mrs. O'Byrne and Mrs. Patton, then 
presented Miss Carraway to Dr. Drukker. As 
Assistant to the College President, Dr. Francis 
S. Hutchins, who was away on vacation, Dr. 
Drukker read a citation praising the National 
Society, D.A.R., for its work in patriotic educa- 
tion and presented to Miss Carraway for the 
National Society the Berea Centennial Award. 
The President General spoke briefly in express- 
ing gratitude for the honor to the Society. 

Other National Officers attending the pro- 
grams, in addition to many Kentucky members 
and other guests, were Mrs. Thomas Henry Lee, 
Recording Secretary General; Mrs. Thomas Earle 
Stribling, Vice President General; and two visit- 
ing State Regents, Mrs. Marshall H. Bixler of 
Ohio and Mrs. Robert H. Humphrey of Georgia. 

The augmented Buildings and Grounds Com- 
mittee in charge of the renovations in Constitu- 
tion Hall met September 1 with the Chairman, 
Mrs. Charles Carroll Haig, to inspect the work 
under way in the auditorium and to approve some 
additional features. Mr. B. L, Frishman, super- 
vising architect, met with the members. Later 
Mrs. Haig was hostess at luncheon for the 
committee members. 

On September 7, Mrs. Eugene Gary, Chairman 
of the Congress Platform Committee, was at 
Headquarters to view the enlarged stage in 
Constitution Hall and make plans with the 
President General for the 65th Congress. She 
was a luncheon guest. 

Next day, the President General held a Press 
Conference, called by Mrs. Mary Spargo, Public 
Relations Director, to give out news on Constitu- 
tion Week and Constitution Hall renovations. 
There was a splendid attendance of reporters, 
including representatives of all three major news 
agencies, and much publicity resulted. 
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Meanwhile, work continued at a rapid pace 
on Constitution Week plans. So many thousands 
of pieces of literature were ordered from the 
National Defense Office that the President Gen- 
eral worked in that office for most of two days 
to help the staff there fill the orders. 

On the 1lth I drove to New York to represent 
our Society at the Conference of National Organ- 
izations held by the National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis. The programs were well 
worth-while, emphasizing the continuing need of 
public support for polio drives, patient care, in- 
creased research and technological training. Be- 
ginning Sunday evening, the meetings were 
concluded Tuesday evening. 

From New York I motored Wednesday the 
14th, to Valley Forge, Pa., where I inspected 
the new installations at the Memorial Bell Tower. 

Then I continued to Lancaster, Pa., where 
Donegal Chapter was hostess to seven Chapters 
of that area at an annual group luncheon meet- 
ing in observance of the approaching Constitu- 
tion Week. It was my privilege to be chief 
speaker at the program, over which Mrs. Samuel 
H. Rogers, Chapter Regent, presided. Television 
pictures and press interviews were held in con- 
nection with the luncheon. Also an honor guest 
was Mrs. E. Ernest Woollen, Treasurer General. 

Thursday afternoon I participated in a tele- 
vision program over Station WTTG, Washington, 
arranged by Mrs. W. O. Burtner, during which 
Mrs. J. William Harrill, Regent of the Mary 
Washington Chapter, presented an Award of 
Merit to Judge Carl B. Hyatt. 

That night I addressed a joint meeting of the 
District of Columbia D.A.R. Magazine and Maga- 
zine Advertising Committees at the Chapter 
House. Presiding were the respective State Chair- 
men, Mrs. L. I. McDougle and Mrs. Benjamin 
Y. Martin. 

A breakfast conference was held on the 16th 
with Mrs. John A. Kellenberger, Chairman of 
our Congress Hospitality Committee, who was 
accompanied by Miss Virginia Horne, past State 
Regent of North Carolina. 

That afternoon I spoke briefly at the Constitu- 
tion Day program of the District of Columbia 
D.A.R., at the National Archives Building. In 
charge were Mrs. Francis B. Appelbee, State 
Historian; and Miss Faustine Dennis, State 
Regent. 

During the evening I attended the Constitution 
Day meeting of the Keystone Chapter, Mrs. 
Claughton West, Regent, held at the Chapter 
House. 

Sunday I attended St. Thomas Episcopal 
Church and heard the rector speak of Constitu- 
tion Sunday and the Constitution, as requested 
by the President General, by Mrs. Joseph B. 
Paul, Congress Program Chairman, and other 
members of the church. This was one of many 
such church service references on September 18 
to the religious foundations of our Nation 
throughout the country, including the one at the 
National Presbyterian Church here in Washing- 
ton, of which one of our D.A.R. Advisory Com- 
mittee members, the Rev. Edward L. R. Elson, 
D.D., is minister. 

That afternoon I motored with Mrs. James B. 
Patton, Honorary President General, and Mrs. 
James D. Skinner, Vice President General, to 
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Washington Grove, Maryland, where I was the 
speaker at a community observance of the 168th 
anniversary of the signing of the Constitution, 
which had been started and directed by Mrs. 
Henry J. Walther, past Regent of the Prince 
Georges Chapter, D.A.R. A coffee hour followed 
the community program. Mrs. Walther then en- 
tertained us at supper at her nearby house, also 
having several of her Chapter members as guests. 

The President General was an honor guest at 
the opening Coffee Hour of the Tenth National 
Conference on Citizenship held September 19-21 
at the Statler Hotel, Washington. A number of 
other D.A.R. members also attended various pro- 
grams during the Conference, and an attractive 
D.A.R. booth was maintained there by the Na- 
tional Society in co-operation with District 
Daughters under the chairmanship of Mrs. James 
M. Haswell, State Chairman of the National De- 
fense Committee. Hundreds of persons visited 
the booth, and much National Defense literature 
was distributed free. 

At the Naturalization Court during the Con- 
ference September 21 the President General 
spoke on “The Responsibilities of Citizenship.” 
As usual, our National Society was the only 
patriotic organization thus represented on the 
program. 

Countess Helene d’Andlau, of Paris, France, a 
member of our Rochambeau Chapter, visited our 
Headquarters on Thursday, September 22, after 
having spent some time at Harvard University 
during the summer and then having been enter- 
tained by our members in Salt Lake City, Reno, 
Santa Fe and other parts of the country. 

The Countess was the President General’s 
guest at a Dutch Treat Dinner of the Eugenia 
Washington Chapter that evening, at the Tally 
Ho Restaurant. Miss Elizabeth O. Cullen is 
Chapter Regent. Previously the Countess was 
interviewed at the District Chapter House for an 
illustrated article in the Washington Post and 
Times Herald. On Friday night the Countess 
was the guest of the President General for the 
season’s opening concert in the newly-renovated 
Constitution Hall. 

Mrs. John A. Massey was hostess to other 
members of the National Board Dinner Com- 
mittee at a luncheon meeting at her home on 
September 27, to make plans for the National 
Board Dinner to be held October 12. 

After working at the office on the morning 
of the 28th, I left by motor with Mrs, James 
B. Patton, Honorary President General, for 
Asbury Park, N. J., to attend the Annual State 
Fall Meeting of the New Jersey D.A.R. at the 
Hotel Berkeley-Carteret. 

Next day the President General and others 
were luncheon guests of Mrs. Thomas Earle 
Reeves, State Regent. 

The afternoon program included reports of 
State Officers and State Chairmen. Mrs. Patton 
was the chief speaker. 

At night the banquet was followed by a re- 
ception honoring the President General and Mrs. 
Patton. 

Mrs. Ralph W. Greenlaw, Vice President Gen- 
eral, was hostess to out-of-State guests and mem- 
bers of the State Board next morning at break- 
fast. 
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The programs during the morning and after- 
noon were divided by a recess for a luncheon. 
The President General was the final speaker. 

Among the National Officers in attendance at 
all or some of the meetings were Mrs. Patton 
and Mrs. William A. Becker, Honorary Presi- 
dents General; Mrs. Thomas Henry Lee, Record- 
ing Secretary General; Mrs. Greenlaw and Mrs. 
Ashmead White, Vice Presidents General; and 
Mrs. C. Edward Murray, Honorary Vice Presi- 
dent General. 

On Monday afternoon, October 3, Mrs, Patton 
and I arrived by motor at the home of Mrs. 
Lawrence F. Vories, of Harmony, R. I., State 
Vice Regent and long National Chairman of our 
Congress Registration Line Committee. We were 
her house guests for two nights. 

The State Fall Meeting of the Rhode Island 
D.A.R. was held October 4 at the North Scituate 
Baptist Church, with the Moswansicut Chapter 
as Hostess Chapter, Mrs. William R. Arnold, 
Regent. Presiding was Mrs. Vories, in the ab- 
sence of Mrs. Charles E. Hurdis, State Regent, 
who had been seriously ill for some time. 

Mrs. Patton was the chief speaker of the 
morning meeting. After the luncheon the Presi- 
dent General spoke. Then both answered ques- 
tions from the large audience. 

Following adjournment, Mrs. Vories, Mrs. 
Patton and I went to see Mrs. Hurdis at her 
home. Mrs. Hurdis passed away later on Oc- 
tober 9. Automatically Mrs. Vories then became 
State Regent. 

From: Harmony Mrs. Patton and I drove on 
the 5th to Swampscott, Mass., arriving in time 
for luncheon at the New Ocean House with Mrs. 
James J. Hepburn, State Regent of Massachusetts. 

That evening we were among the guests and 
speakers at a dinner meeting of the Massachusetts. 
State Officers’ Club, Mrs. Wright, president, 
presiding. 

The October State Meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Daughters was convened next morning 
by Mrs. Hepburn. Hostess Chapters were Deane 
Winthrop, Mrs. A. Walter Larkin, Regent, and 
Framingham, Mrs. Irwin E. Close, Regent. 

Reports and addresses were continued after 
luncheon. A program was presented by students 
of Hillside School, Mr. John K. Whittemore, 
Headmaster. Pledges were taken for a room in 
the planned new schoolhouse at the school. 

The President General was the speaker at the 
evening banquet, which was followed by a 
reception. 

Next morning there were more reports, with 
the President General participating in a Press 
Relations Symposium. Adjournment came at 
noon. 

Among other guests at the meetings were Mrs. 
Russell William Magna, Honorary President 
General; Mrs. Thomas Henry Lee, Recording 
Secretary General; Mrs. Harold E. Erb, State 
Regent of New York; Mrs. Arnold D. Cutting, 
State Regent of New Hampshire; Miss Alice R. 
Parsons, State Regent of Maine; Mrs. F. Allen 
Burt, National Chairman, Motion Pictures; and 
Mrs. Charles Carroll Haig, National Chairman, 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Upon return’ to Washington October 8, our 
National Society was hostess that evening at a 


large and lovely reception in our D.A.R. Museum, 
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honoring the President General, Mr. Edgar Wil- 
liamson, Jr., and other officers of the National 
Society of the Sons of the American Revolution. 
In charge of arrangements was Mrs. Charles 
Carroll Haig, National Chairman of the Build- 
ings and Grounds Committee, with the assistance 
of other District Daughters. 

On Monday, October 10, the President General 
attended a meeting of the Finance Committee, 
Mrs. Newton Montgomery, Chairman. Later 
during the morning she held a press conference 
about the results of Constitution Week and plans 
for the Board Meeting programs during this 
week, She was the luncheon guest of Miss 
Mamie F. Hawkins, Personnel Committee Chair- 
man, who entertained the Personnel Committee 
members prior to their afternoon business meet- 
ing. 

Tuesday was held the regular meeting of the 
Executive Committee, with the customary lunch- 
eon. That evening the President General spoke 
at a meeting of present and past Vice Presidents 
General at the Mayflower Hotel, then attended a 
reception given by the Judge Lynn Chapter at 
the Chapter House in honor of Mrs. Charles 
Carroll Haig. 

Wednesday there were the meetings of State 
Regents, with reports and plans given by Na- 
tional Chairmen of National Committees. A 
snack-bar luncheon was served. 

During the afternoon there was the program 
at Oak Hill Cemetery for the dedication of the 
National Society's memorial to the late William 
Tyler Page, author of “The American’s Creed.” 

After the marker program, Mrs, Robert V. H. 
Duncan, Organizing Secretary General, was 
hostess at a tea at Dumbarton House, in honor of 
the President General and other National Officers. 

The National Board dinner was held that night 
at the Mayflower Hotel. 

The Society and the President General are 
grateful to those of our National Officers and 
National Chairmen who have, at various times, 
represented her upon occasions of importance, 
when conflicting engagements made her attend- 
ance impossible. 

Mrs. Kenneth T. Trewhella, First Vice Presi- 
dent General, on June 5th presented the Society’s 
annual award, a portable typewriter, to Cadet 
John T. Hamilton of Towson, Md., the graduat- 
ing cadet rating highest in mechanics, at the 
United States Military Academy, West Point, 
N. Y. 

On August 5th, Mrs. Trewhella presented the 
Society’s annual award of a $50 Savings Bond 
to Cadet-Midshipman Eugene W. Landy, of 
Bradley Beach, N. J., who ranked highest in 
Naval Science and Tactics at the U. S. Merchant 
Marine Academy, King’s Point, N. Y. 

Mrs. James W. Butler, of the District of 
Columbia, State Chairman of the Conservation 
Committee, on June 22, was our representative 
at the Forest Fire Prevention Program, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. 

Mrs. Frank B. Cuff, National Chairman, Press 
Relations Committee, was present at the Na- 
tional Unity Day ceremonies on June 28th held 
at the Statue of Liberty. This ceremony was 
arranged by the American Museum of Immigra- 
tion, Major General U. S. Grant, 3rd, President, 
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Miss Lillian Chenoweth, Honorary Vice Presi- 
dent General, laid our Society's wreath on Gen- 
eral Rochambeau’s statue on July Ist, at a 
ceremony arranged by the Rochambeau Commis- 
sion, Commonwealth of Virginia, Mr. Charles 
Parmer, Chairman. 

Mrs. Warder Lee Braerton, Vice President 
General from Colorado, attended on July 11 the 
dedication of the Air Force Academy at Lowry 
Air Force Base in Denver. 

Mrs. Len Young Smith of Illinois represented 
the State Regent and President General at the 
Traffic Safety Seminar at Northwestern Univer- 
sity Traffic Institute, August 2-4. 

The Society mourns the loss of four outstand- 
ing members. Mrs. J. DeForest Richards, Treas- 
urer General and Past Vice President General, 
passed away June 8 at her home in Chicago. 
Mrs. Kent Hamilton of Toledo, Ohio, Honorary 
Vice President General since 1944, Vice Presi- 
dent General 1915-16, and Past State Regent 
of both Missouri and Ohio, died August 15. Mrs. 
Loren Edgar Rex, Past First Vice President 
General, Chaplain General and Vice President 
General, passed away September 6 at Wichita, 
Kansas. Mrs. Charles E. Hurdis, State Regent of 
Rhode Island, died October 9. 

Many of our members have remembered our 
Society with bequests or gifts. A bequest of 
$24,375 was received June 9 from Miss Julia C. 
Fish, of Cleveland, Ohio, a former member of 
the Finance Committee and was set up as the 
Julia C. Fish Endowment Fund. 

A bequest of $8,000 was received in July from 
the late Mrs. T. C. Frazer, member of the 
Agnes Pruyn Chapman Chapter, of Warsaw, Ind., 
and former State Officer, to be established as 
the Ada W. Frazer Scholarship Fund, with 
interest for Tamassee scholarships. 

Previously a bequest of $1,000 for our build- 
ings came from Una E. Alden, of Boston. More 
recently notice was received that Carrie A. Cobb, 
of Philadelphia, left $1,000 to the Society for 
any purpose designated by the Society. 

A bequest of $1,000 left to the Manor House 
Chapter of Washington, D. C., by the late 
Eunice R. Porter was turned over to the Na- 
tional Society by the Chapter, Miss Minnie C. 
Hunt, Regent, and set up as the Eunice R. 
Porter Scholarship Fund for Tamassee scholar- 
ships. 

Under the terms of the will of the late Mrs. 
J. DeForest Richards, a trust fund was estab- 
lished, its income to go to her sister. At the 
death of the sister, the following items were 
bequeathed for D.A.R. projects: 

(1) $500 for the permanent endowment fund 
of the Chicago Chapter; (2) $12,500 to Kate 
Duncan Smith D.A.R. School to build a faculty 
house to be called the “J. DeForest Richards 
House,” and $5,000 as an endowment fund for 
this house to be called the “Gertrude O. Rich- 
ards Endowment Fund”; (3) $12,500 to Tamassee 
D.A.R. School for a faculty house to be called 
the “Gertrude O, Richards House”, and $5,000 
to the school as an endowment for this house 
to be known as the “J. DeForest Richards En- 
dowment Fund”; and (4) one-half of the residue 
of the estate to the National Society to be known 
as the “Gertrude O. Richards Endowment Fund”, 


the.income to be used “for awards to students 
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in public high schools and in the Approved 
D.A.R. Schools and Colleges for the best essays 
on ‘Our American Heritage and Our Responsi- 
bility for Preserving it.’ The details of making 
such awards shall be within the sole control and 
discretion of the said National Society.” 

Another gift of $10,000 from Mrs. Charles 
Simpson Atwell, of the Captain William Sanders 
Chapter, Port Arthur, Texas, and her husband, 
for use in construction of a dormitory for small 
boys was received by the National Society in 
early July. 

Still another substantial gift of 50 shares of 
Detroit Edison Capital stock from our “anony- 
mous” donor came to the National Society during 
the summer. 

Mailed to the official lists have been copies of 
the new Bylaws and the Committee Directories. 
Soon to go out will be the 1955 Congress Pro- 
ceedings, unavoidably delayed this year because 
the stenotypist did not get the copy to us until 
June. Under preparation is a new edition of the 
Handbook. 

Many references to the National Society have 
appeared in the Congressional Record, and our 
thanks are hereby again expressed to the Mem- 
bers of Congress for inserting them. Senator 
George W. Malone of Nevada had a complete 
set of our 64th Continental Congress Resolutions 
put in the Record, and the Resolution on “Pro- 
tect America’s Future Through Patriotic Educa- 
tion” was inserted separately also by the Hon. 
Harris Ellsworth, Representative from Oregon. 

The President General’s address to the Con- 
tinental Congress was put in the Congressional 
Record by Senator Sam J. Ervin. 

The work of the National Society along lines 
of national and community interests was recog- 
nized when the President General served as one 
of the judges for the Community Project contest 
of McCall’s Magazine. 

As you will see today, Constitution Hall has 
been greatly improved during the summer at a 
cost of almost $90,000. The stage has been 
permanently enlarged, with a new floor; two new 
television platforms have been installed; new tile 
floors of a light gray shade have been laid 
throughout the auditorium; and the approxi- 
mately 4,000 seats have been refinished, with new 
rubber foam and attractive new gray upholstery. 
Our appreciation is hereby expressed to those 
who ably directed this important project: Mrs. 
Charles Carroll Haig, Chairman of the Buildings 
and Grounds Committee; Harold L. Maynard, 
Managing Director of Constitution Hall; and 
B. L. Frishman, supervising architect. 

A 48-page booklet, profusely illustrated, was 
published September 17 by the National Society 
to give information on our Approved Schools, 
with a survey of their work and graduates through 
the years, as well as on R. patriotic educa- 
tion in general. This booklet was authored by 
the President General and Mrs. Mary Spargo, 
— Relations Director. It will be distributed 
ree, 

This was only one phase of our outstanding 
observance of CONSTITUTION WEEK Septem- 
ber 17-23, as voted by Continental Congress, in 
line with our year’s theme: “Protect America’s 
Future through Patriotic Education.” Marvelous 
reports on CONSTITUTION WEEK have poured 
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in from all parts of the country, and the grati- 
tude of the President General goes to all who 
assisted in so many ways. 

Her appreciation is also expressed to our staff 
employees who aided in the extra work involved 
in the CONSTITUTION WEEK _ observances. 
There were special exhibits in the D.A.R. 
Museum, D.A.R. Library, Historian General’s 
Archives Room, and the National Defense De- 
partment. The literature mailed out by the Na- 
tional Defense Office was three times greater 
than for the entire previous year. The physical 
work entailed in filling these orders was great, 
but our staff toiled valiantly to get them out 
promptly. The Public Relations Director also 
worked ably in getting out many releases for 
press, radio and television, with outstanding re- 
sults, all together making the efforts well worth- 
while. 

The National Vice Chairmen appointed to help 
with CONSTITUTION WEEK rendered excel- 
lent service, and the President General wishes 
to thank them and all other officers and mem- 
bers who assisted in making our week’s reports 
so splendid. 

A few samples of our Constitution Week re- 
sults have been assembled for your inspection 
on the second floor of our Administration Build- 
ing by Mrs. Spargo and Mrs. Dorothy Mackey, 
who have helped valuably with the reports. 

My deep gratitude to all who have helped 
make Constitution Week such a great success in 
our long work in behalf of the preservation of 
our Constitutional Government. 

GERTRUDE S, CARRAWAY, 
President General. 


The President General announced that the cele- 
bration of Constitution Week was proclaimed by 
the Governors of forty-five States and the District 
of Columbia, Hawaii and the Canal Zone. 


The First Vice President General, Mrs. Ken- 
neth T. Trewhella, had no report. 
The Chaplain General, Mrs. Will Ed Gupton, 


read her report. 


Report of Chaplain General 


Your Chaplain General has written 450 letters, 
installed five groups of officers in various organi- 
zations. 

Attended two chapter meetings in the late 
spring as a guest speaker. Placed two markers 
on the graves of members. The main speaker 
at the placing of a marker dedicated to the 
soldiers of three world wars. This took place 
in Gainsboro, Tennessee. 

Celebrated Flag Day in her home, on the 
lawn. Appeared on television for a_ fifteen- 
minute program during Constitution Week. 

Conceived the idea of placing copies of the 
Constitution and the Declaration of Independence 
in every county school in Davidson County. The 
Regents Council in the county took the idea to 
heart and we were successful in placing 158 
documents in 79 county schools. 

Represented the D.A.R. on a forum for better 
education, fostered by the Governor of Tennessee. 

Hoy L. Gupton, 
Chaplain General. 

The Recording Secretary General, Mrs. Lee, 

read her report. 
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Report of Recording Secretary General 


Immediately after the close of the Sixty-fourth 
Continental Congress resolutions and letters as 
directed by the Congress were sent to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, members of the Cabi- 
net, heads of the Defense, Army and Navy 
establishments, members of the United States 
Congress and others. Many replies have been 
received, commending the Society. 

The resolutions adopted by the Sixty-fourth 
Continental Congress were prepared and printed 
in pamphlet form for distribution. The Bylaws 
were prepared for publication with the inestimable 
assistance of Mrs. Robert, Parliamentarian, and 
Mrs. Musgrave, Chairman of the Revision of 
Bylaws Committee, and an index made. 

Work on the preparation and compilation of 
the Congress Proceedings—correcting, editing, 
proofreading, indexing, was completed in August. 

Minutes of Regular and Special Board Meet- 
ings were written for publication in the D.A.R. 
Magazine, and proofread. Verbatim transcripts 
have been made. 

Motions and resolutions of the above meetings, 
including Continental Congress, have been typed 
and copies delivered or mailed to each National 
Officer, also copied for the Statute Book and 
indexed. 

The minutes of the Executive Committee Meet- 
ings have been written, copies having been made 
and sent to all members of the committee; re- 
copied for binding in book form and _ indexed. 
Motions affecting the work of each particular 
office were typed separately and delivered. 

Since April 16, 1955, 2,821 membership cer- 
tificates have been prepared and mailed, also 
40 commissions to the Treasurer General, Vice 
Presidents General, Honorary Vice Presidents 
General, State Regents and State Vice Regents. 

Notices of meetings of the National Board of 
Management and Executive Committee were 
mailed to the members. 

Requests for assistance and information have 
been given prompt and careful attention. 

Since my April report to you I have spent 24 
days in Washington. I attended all sessions of 
the Continental Congress and was a guest at 
many delightful social events. It was a special 
honor to be the speaker at the Vermont Lunch- 
eon at which the State Regent, Mrs. Donald 
Speare Arnold, presided. On Monday following 
the close of our Congress I went to the Senate 
Building and heard Miss Carraway and Mrs. 
Patton testify before the Senate Committee on 
the revision of the United Nations Charter. That 
evening I was the speaker for the Valley Forge 
Chapter Juniors in Norristown, Pennsylvania. In 
early May I was the guest of the National Con- 
gress of the Daughters of the Revolution. It 
was a pleasure to be an honored guest at Cum- 
berland County Chapter at Perry County Chapter 
and at Lebanon Chapter where I made a tape 
recording which was broadcast over Station 
WLAN. Again I co-operated with the Pennsyl- 
vania Juniors in their traditional Card Party and 
Bazaar held for the benefit of Kate Duncan 
Smith and Tamassee D.A.R. schools. The Mary- 
ville College Choir, (a’ capella) gave a fine 
concert at the Abington Presbyterian Church 


in Philadelphia which I enjoyed as the guest of 
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Miss Anne Jean Rex, Pennsylvania State Chair- 
man of Pages. 

On May 21st I attended the Western District 
meeting held at Butler, Pennsylvania. on 
May 29th I was an honored guest of the James 
Buchanan Foundation for historic Wheatland 
Day at Lancaster, Pennsylvania. In my capacity 
as Recording Secretary General I continue as a 
member of the Women’s Advisory Committee 
for the Philadelphia Bulletin Forum. I am 
serving my fourth year as a member of the 
Mayor’s Committee and this year had the pleasure 
of assisting with the Independence Day celebra- 
tion held at the Old State House, when the 
Honorable Alben W. Barkley of Kentucky, was 
the speaker. 

I have attended all regular and special meet- 
ings of the National Board of Management and 
of the Executive Committee. During the regular 
meeting in early June it was pleasant to attend 
the Tea given by the John Alexander Chapter 
at Gadsby’s Tavern in Alexandria, Virginia. On 
June seventh we accompanied Miss Carraway to 
the office of the Vice President of the United 
States, where our President General presented a 
beautiful United States Flag to the Senate. 

On June eleventh I was the speaker for the 
traditional Flag Day celebration of the Pittsburgh 
Chapter and was the house guest of the Chapter 
Regent, Mrs. Carl Glock. 

In August I attended the large Regional Meet- 
ing of the Kentucky Daughters, at Berea and 
enjoyed a buffet supper at the home of Dr. Druk- 
ker, acting president of Berea College. At this 
time I attended a performance of The Wilderness 
Road, as the guest of Mrs. Collis Potter Hudson, 
State Regent, and her daughter, Sally Ann. 

In September I placed the Constitution Day 
posters in the store windows in my area in 
Philadelphia and spoke of the Constitution in 
several talks before chapters. 

During September it has been an honor and 
a pleasure to be a guest and have a part in the 
programs of the following meetings: the Ver- 
mont State Conference at Middlebury; the Fall 
Meeting of the New Hampshire State Society at 
Littleton; the Fall Meeting of the New Jersey 
State Society at Asbury Park; the Massachusetts 
Fall Meeting at Swampscott. Also I was an 
honored guest at the Germantown Chapter Lunch- 
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eon held at the Union League in Philadelphia 
and of the Delaware County Chapter Juniors at 
the John Tyler Arboretum, a historic house at 
Lima, Pennsylvania, the improvement of which 
is the project of this Junior group. 

Again may I express my gratitude to my 
gracious and efficient secretary, Miss Adaline 
Thornton, to her assistant, Miss Dorothy Morri- 
son, and to our able stenotypist, Mr. George 
H. Lennox, Jr., for keeping the work of our 
office working smoothly. 

Lucie M. Lee, 
Recording Secretary General. 


The Treasurer General, Mrs. E. Ernes Wool- 
len, read part of her report. FeO 


Report of Treasurer General — 


It is indeed a privilege to be here today and 
to have the opportunity of meeting with the 
National Board of Management. I am glad for 
this opportunity to express to you my apprecia- 
tion in your electing me to fullfil the unexpired 
term of Mrs. Richards. As Chairman of Finance 
I was closely associated with Mrs. Richards and 
it is my ambition to follow her principles and 
to carry out her aims to the best of my ability. 

One of the first duties as Treasurer General 
was to invest the $24,579.70 from the bequest 
of Miss Julia C. Fish. This was invested in 
U. S. Treasury 3% Bonds. Having been asso- 
ciated with Miss Fish on the Finance Committee 
made me realize her devotion to the National 
Society and I feel this action would meet with 
her approval. 

There has been received from the investments 
in 90-day Treasury Certificates for 1955 dues, 
the sum of $1,639.90. 

It has been previously reported that many gifts 
have been received from an anonymous donor 
and now another gift being 50 shares of Detroit 
Edison Stock, the dividends to be used for Kate 
Duncan Smith D.A.R. School, together with 
$200.00 for the Richards Memorial Fund. 

Since my election it has been my pleasure to 
attend the area chapter meetings in Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania, in September as well as the Ver- 
mont State Conference at whose banquet it was 
my happy privilege of being the guest speaker. 


RECAPITULATION 
Balance Disburse- Balance 
Funds 2-28-55 Receipts ments 8-31-55 
Committee Maintenance ...............eeee0: 1,167.98 501.87 887.97 781.88 
Junior American Citizens..............-+0005 1,530.40 3,417.76 659.62 4,288.54 
Americanism & D.A.R. Manual............... 793.70 20,441.59 1,034.77 20,200.52 
National Defense ..............cceeeeeeecees 3,078.69 36,155.25 20,244.13 18,989.81 
National Defense—Special ...............00.. 212.38 400.00 578.48 33.90 
Approved Schools ...........sceceesececeeees 35,244.69 35,244.69 
Historical Research ...........ceecececeeeees 2.00 2.00 
Valley Forge Memorial Fund................. 24,154.13 61,323.75 76,477.82 9,000.06 
Agnes Carpenter Mt. School................. 13.26 349.08 362.34 
American Indians ............0.seeseeeeeeee 2,061.89 3,491.80 4,787.00 766.69 
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Balance Disburse- Balance 
ch Helen Pouch Scholarship Fund............... 4,921.91 1,736.73 5,400.00 1,258.64 

“ Hillside School Endowment Fd............... 342.14 27.50 369.64 
Caroline E. Holt Educational................. 191.05 341.93 532.98 
ing Harriet E. Bowen Book Fund..............++ 424.72 424.72 
‘ ‘ H. V. Washington Library Fund.............. 76.46 624.01 324.25 376.22 
ra Charles Simpson Atwell Fund................ 227.60 227.60 
Life Membership 1,650.61 1,650.61 
” Fannie C. K. Marshall Library.............++. 680.10 205.65 125.05 760.70 
Reserve Fund for Maintenance..............+. 21,553.46 56,000.00 72,771.55 4,781.91 
” Golden Jubilee Endowment Fund............. 393.43 1,797.87 1,012.85 1,178.45 
8,508.25 783.80 1,656.59 7,635.46 
State 5,686.63 3,284.28 5,102.31 3,868.60 
sure aes Grace C. Marshall Scholarship............... 3.75 1,119.54 1,012.85 110.44 
Gertrude O. Richards 817.00 817.00 
D.A.R. Magazine Fund 16,284.38 100,944.54 113,840.10 3,388.82 
d Eunice R. Porter 
th Grace H. Morris 62.50 
Julia C. Fish Endowment Fund 735.00 24,579.70 
a Mary E. Brown Ferrell Fund...............+. 37.50 
Eichelberger Fund 5801. 7.31 800.00 
Eichelberger Americanization 36.40 
d Anonymous Fund 29.40 
Medical Scholarship 400.00 400.00 
Investment Trust Fund 3,516.27 23,251.87 24,156.52 —-2,6111.62 
est $248,049.99 $964,800.32 $1,092,226.13 $120,624.18 
in 
DISPOSITION OF FUNDS 
nal National Metropolitan Bank ..........ccceeeccececeeeeeeseeeceeeeeece $118,124.18 
rith Petty Cash in Office of Treasurer General.............sseeeeeeeeeeees 2,500.00 $120,624.18 
nts * Included in this balance is $22,705.50 received from Applicants who have not been admitted to 
1es, membership, $838.00—1956 Dues; the Current Fund has $159,250.20 invested in 90 - Re 
INVESTMENTS 
roit Ada W. Frazer Scholarship Fund 
th U. S. Treasury 3% Bonds, February 15, 1995 
i 
Agnes Carpenter Mountain School Fund 
to $ 20,500.00 
er, 1,000.00 
3,500.00 
. U. S. Savings 214% Bond, Series G, due 1962..........eeeeeeeeees 500.00 26,500.00 
Anne Rogers Minor Indian Scholarship Fund ; 
U. S. Treasury 2%4% Bonds, December 15, 1959-62..........0+0006: 3,000.00 
Anonymous Fund 
Southern Pacific Bond, due March 1, 1,000.00 
\7* ; American T & T Co. 254% Bonds, due July 1, 1986................ 2,000.00 
38 ae U. S. Savings Bonds, Series J, due 1966 (maturity value $400.00)... 288.00 
54 U.S. Savings Bond, "Series J, due 1966 (maturity value $25.00).... 18.00 
04 «50 shares Detroit Edison Stock 1,843.75 
. Caroline E. Holt Educational Fund 
0 . Treasury 344% Bonds, June 15, 1978-83..........0eseeeevees 4,500.00 
1 . Treasury 214% Bonds, December 15, 1959-62...........0.005 13,000.00 
. Treasury 244% Bonds, December 15, 1964-69..............4- 3,000.00 
. Savings 2.76% Bond, Series K, due 1966.............0.0005 1,000.00 
6 . Savings Bond, Series G, due 500.00 
. Savings 244% Bonds, Series G, due 1956...............008- 200.00 


. Savings 244% Bonds, Series G, due 1961..........eeeeeeeee 


5,000.00 


27, 200.00 
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Charles Simpson Atwell Scholarship Fund 
100 shares Texas Stock (common) grated 
97 shares Detroit Edison Stock (capital)............sseeeeeeeeeee 


Current Fund 
90 day U. S. Treasury Certificates.............eeeeeessceccesceeees 


Eichelberger Americanization Fund 
Continental Oil Co. Stock, 26 shares............ccceeesesccceeeees 


Fannie C. K. Marshall Library Fund 

U. S. Treasury 2%% Bond, December 15, 

Savings 2.76% Bond, Series K, due 

Savings 244% Bonds, Series G, due 
U. S. Savings 244% Bonds, Series G, due 1960.............ee008. 

U. S. Savings 244% Bonds, Series G, due 


Grace H. Morris Fund 
U. S. Savings 244% Bond, Series G, due 1959............0eeeeeees 


Golden Jubilee Endowment Fund 

S. Treasury 244% Bonds, June 15, 
. Treasury 244% Bonds, June 15, NO 
. Treasury 244% Bonds, December 
. Savings Bonds, Series K, due 1966...........s-eeeeeeecerees 
. Savings Bonds, Series F, due 1955 (maturity value $125.00)... 
. Savings 244% Bond, Series G, due 1959...........ceeeeeeeee 
ares International Harvester Company stock (common)......... 
ares Kansas Power & Light Co. stock (common) 
. Treasury 3% Bond, February 15, 
i U. S. Savings Bond, Series J, due 1966 (maturity value $600.00).... 


Grace C. Marshall Memorial Scholarship Fund 

U. S. Treasury 3% Bond, February 15, 
U. S. Treasury 2%4% Bonds, December 15, 
U. S. Treasury 344% Bond, due June 15, 1983........... Rea ae 
U. S. Savings 244% Bonds, Series G, due 
U. S. Savings Bond, Series G, due 
U. S. Savings 2.76% Bonds, Series K, due 1966...........-.0s0e00: 


Helen Pouch Memorial Scholarship Fund 
U. S. Savings 244% Bond, Series G, due 1956..........eseeeeeees 


Hillside School Endowment Fund 

S. Savings Bonds, Series G, due 
Savings Bond, Series G, due 
U. S. Savings 244% Bond, Series G, due 


Hugh Vernon Washington Library Fund 

U. S. Savings 244% Bonds, Series G, due 1959.............eeeeeee 
U. S. Savings 2.76% Bond, Series K, due 1964..........0.eeeeeeeee 
U. S. Savings 2.76% Bonds, Series K, due 1966...............0000: 
U. S. Savings 244% Bonds, Series G, due 1962...............00005 


Investment Trust Fund 

U. S. Savings Bonds, Series F, due 1957...............eeeeeeeeeee 
U. S. Treasury 3% Bonds, February 15, 1995.............eeeeeeee 
137 shares E. I. du Pont de Nemours Co. stock ............-0eeee0- 
Standard Oil Co. 234% Bonds, due May 15, 1971...............6- 
Consolidated Edison 3% Bonds, due June 1, 1963.................. 
General Motors Acceptance 4% Bonds, due July 1, 1958............ 
45 shares General Motor Corp. 
48 shares U. S. Steel Corp. stock...........ccccecccesecccscceseccs 


Julia C. Fish Endowment Fund 
U. S. Treasury 3% Bonds, February 15, 1995 


5,600.00 
3,375.60 


RES 


159,250.20 


1,927.02 


16,500.00 


5,000.00 


2,200.00 


| 


49,560.22 


$ 24,000.00 
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8,975.60 
1,000.00 
500.00 
8,500.00 
4,000.00 
2,500.00 
$10,000.00 
3,000.00 
10,000.00 
,400. 
5,000.00 
60.000 
1,000.00 
4,000.00 
432.00 $ 59,227.50 
3,000.00 11,000.00 
500.00 
700.00 
1,000.00 
500.00 
15,000.00 28,500.00 
4,202.92 
1922.78 


ZINE 


(Copies of the ‘complete mained the Treasurer General may be obtained by writ- 
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D.A.R. Magazine Fund 


Liberty Building 
American Building Association.............. 
National Permanent Building Association..... 


Be Metropolis Building Association............. 


Mary E. Brown Ferrell Memorial Fund 
U. S. Savings 244% Bond, Series G, due 1961 
U. S. Savings 244% Bond, Series G, due 1962 
U. S. Savings 244% Bond, Series G, due 1963 


Ben Forge Memorial Fund 


ing to her office.) 


Mrs. Leonard D. Wallace, Registrar General, 
read her report. 


Report of Registrar General 


I have the honor to submit the following re- 
port of the work of this office since June 7, 1955: 
Number of applications verified, 3,410; number 
of supplementals verified, 682; total number of 
papers verified, 4,092. Papers returned unveri- 
fied: Originals, 74; supplementals, 18; new rec- 
ords verified, 275; permits issued for official in- 
signia, 375; permits issued for miniature insignia, 
428; permits issued for ancestral bars, 603. 

Anne D. WALLACE, 
Registrar General. 


Mrs. Wallace moved that the 3,410 applicants 
whose records have been verified by the Registrar 
General be elected to membership in the Na- 
tional Society. Seconded by Mrs, Duncan. 
Adopted. 


Mrs. Woollen moved that 225 former members 
be reinstated. Seconded by Mrs. Creyke. Adopted. 

The Chairman of the Finance Committee, Mrs. 
Newton Montgomery, read her report. 


ivan Finance Committee met October 10 and 
examined the records of the vouchers signed by 
the Chairman from March 1, 1955 through Au- 
gust 31, 1955. 

We found them to be in accord with that of 
the Treasurer General. 

For a detail report see the Treasurer General’s 
printed report. 

During the six month period from March 1, 
1955, to and including August 31, 1955, vouchers 
were approved in the amount of $486,862.02, as 
follows: 


Salaries and $179,848.31 
Telephone and Telegrams......... 1,550.62 


Maintenance and Repairs.......... 8,227.92 
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day U. S. Treasury Certificates............ 


Report of Finance Committee 


B WOOLLEN, 
Treasurer General. 


Carfare and Express....... 
Miscellaneous 
Awards, Gifts and Gratuities....... 
Items for Resale.............- 
Auditing and Legal Fees. 
Parliamentarian Travel Expense.... 
Books, Subscriptions, Dues and 


Articles: 


Appropriations ............... 


Sundry Items 


President General—Official Expense. 
Reporting 
Employers F. I. C. A. Tax........ 
Office Furniture and Fixtures 
Historical Research ............ 
Valley: Forge: 
American Indians .............. : 
Approved Schools 


Congress Expense ............ 
Contract—Mimeograph machine 

and check writers............ 
Real Estate Taxes.............. 
Emergency Expense ............ 
Renovation of Constitution Hall.... 
Official Expense—National Defense. 


Helen Pouch and Medical 


Breakdown of Miscellaneous Items: 


Total of $386.39 was used for 
Contracts on machines and mye? 


Safe Deposit Boxes 
Advertising 


122 


30,363.06 


24,904.25 
$495,257.60. 


3,000.00 


402.54 
932.80 
386.39 
7,488.72 
7,318.06 
1,200.00 
156.10 


1,784.70 
18,797.75 
3,406.25 
5,056.11 
3,227.16 
357.16 


3,000.00 
1,016.96 
3,408.05 
8,293.23 
2.00 
21,659.30 
4,787.00 
2,713.53 
35,244.69 
53.98 
102.52 
200.00 
416.66 
4,246.40 
28.50 
4,225.66 


178.00 
11,768.69 
279.02 
70,000.00 
5.00 


5,800.00 
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Breakdown of Awards, Gifts and Gratuities: 

Total of $7,488.72 was used for 

Good Citizens bonds and medals 

JAC Awards at Congress 

Awards directed at Congress expense such 
as speakers, military bands, boy’s clubs, 
firemen’s club etc. 

Magazine Awards at Congress 
Flags—Annapolis and Senate 


Breakdown of Maintenance and Repairs: 


Total of $8,227.92 was used for 

Painting offices and halls 

Repairs to all machines 

_ Elevator inspection and repairs | 
Binding library and application: books 
Restoring paintings 

State Room and Museum furnishings 


Breakdown of Constitution Hall: 


Total of $70,000.00 was used for 
Extending stage with new maple floor 
Electrical work and painting 
New floor entire auditorium 
- Refinishing all seats; new covering, foam 
rubber, tie springs and paint 
Two additional TV platforms 
DorotHy MontTcoMery, 
Chairman. 


The report of the Auditors was read by the 
_ Recording Secretary General, Mrs. Lee. | 


F. W. LAFRENTZ & CO. 


CerTIFIED PuBLic ACCOUNTANTS 
Executive Orrices New York City 
Colorado Building 
Washington 5, D.C. 


National Society, Daughters of The American 
Revolution 


Washington, D.C. 


We have examined the recorded cash receipts 
and disbursements of the National Society, 
Daughters of the American Revolution for the 
six months period ending August 31, 1955. Our 
examination was made in accordance with gen- 
erally accepted auditing standards, and accord- 
ingly included such tests of the accounting 
records and such other auditing procedures as 
we considered necessary in the circumstances, 
except that we did not verify by physical exami- 
nation the security investments held in the 
Society's safe deposit box at August 31, 1955. 
The statement of cash receipts and disburse- 
ments prepared by your Treasurer was examined 
by us and, in our opinion, the recapitulation 
thereof presents fairly the recorded cash trans- 
actions of the National Society, Daughters of 
the American Revolution for the six months 
period ended August 31, 1955. 

F. W. Larrentz & Co., 
Certified Public Accountants. 
Washington 5, D.C. 

September 27, 1955 


Mrs. Lee moved the adoption of the auditor’s 
report. Seconded by Mrs. Creyke. Adopted. 
Mrs. Robert V. H. Duncan read the report of 
the Organizing Secretary General, 
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Report of Organizing Secretary General 


Your Organizing Secretary General herewith 
submits the following report from June 7 to 
October 13th: 

Upon the death of the State Regent of Rhode 
Island, Mrs. Charles Everett Hurdis, the State f 
Vice Regent, Mrs. Lawrence Francis Vories, t 
automatically succeeds to the State Regency. " 

Through their respective State Regents the 
following sixteen members at large are presented ; 
for confirmation as Organizing Regents: Mrs. q 
Florence A. Fugard Glattfelder, Foley, Alabama; 
Mrs. Mary Belle Gunther, Mar Vista, California; ’ 
Mrs. Marian L. Bassford, Sierra Madre, Cali- 1 
fornia; Mrs. Eleanor Greenleaf Barkdull, Ken- 
dall, Florida; Mrs. Dorothy Thompson Mcllvaine, | 
Camilla, Georgia; Mrs, Margaret Webb Hopkins, | 
Darien, Georgia; Mrs. J. Lanette O’Neal Faulk, 
Jeffersonville, Georgia; Mrs. Mildred Leslie Mc- 
Bride Stinson, Jonesboro, Louisiana; Mrs. Norvie 
Cooper Hart Burr, Vivian, Louisiana; Mrs. 
Priscilla Alden Draffone, Plymouth, Massa- 
chusetts; Mrs. Catharine Carter Schwalb, Moss 
Point, Mississippi; Mrs. Elizabeth Jones Davis, 
Columbus, Ohio; Mrs. Nina Early Shoaf, Coving- 
ton, Tennessee; Mrs. Margretta Bartlett Casey, 
Borger, Texas; Mrs. Virginia McMillan Porter, 
Hillsville, Virginia; Mrs. Florienette Crown Mat- 
ter Knight, Montross, Virginia. 

The following six organizing regencies have 
expired by time limitation: Miss Genevieve Gris- 
wold Goodrich, Key Biscayne, Florida; Mrs. 
Zada Watson Bird Brannen, Metter, Georgia; 
Mrs. Kate Bastin Harvey Purvis, Central City, 
Kentucky; Mrs. L. Evelyn Moore Best, White 
Hall, Maryland; Mrs. Nettie Masden Alsdorf, 
Tucumcari, New Mexico; Mrs. Mary Dunn 
Southerland, Wallace, North Carolina. 

The following reappointments of four Organiz- 
ing Regents are requested through their respec- 
tive State Regents: Miss Genevieve Griswold 
Goodrich, Key Biscayne, Florida; Mrs. Zada 
Watson Bird Brannen, Metter; Georgia; Mrs. 
Kate Bastin Harvey Purvis, Central City, Ken- 
tucky; Mrs. Mary Dunn Southerland, Wallace, 
North Carolina. 

Authorization of the following three chapters 
has expired by time limitation and the State 
Regent requests that they be re-authorized: 
Franklin, Salem and Williamson, West Virginia. 

Through the State Regent of South Dakota 
Anna Wainwright Cushing Chapter requests per- 
mission to change its name to Oahe. 

The following chapter is presented for official 
disbandment: Robert Field Stockton, Lodi, 
California. 


Marion Moncure Duncan, 
Organizing Secretary General. 


Mrs. Duncan moved the confirmation of six- — 
teen organizing regents, reappointment of four 
organizing regents, re-authorization of three 
chapters, change in name of one chapter, and 
disbandment of one chapter. Seconded by Mrs. 
Woollen. Adopted. 


The Historian General, Mrs, Wayne M. Cory, 
read her report. 


¥ 
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Report of Historian General 


I am happy to report the work accomplished 
in the office of the Historian General during the 
past five months. 

My circular letter together with a supply of 
forms for reporting D.A.R. markers were sent 
to all state historians in June. All letters have 
been answered promptly. 

A marble tablet, with sandblast lettering which 
includes the American’s Creed, was ordered. 
This tablet was dedicated yesterday, October 12th, 
at a memorial service in Oak Hill Cemetery, 
Washington, D. C., honoring the memory of 
William Tyler Page, author of the American’s 
Creed. The programs for this occasion were 
drafted in collaboration with Mary Spargo, D.A.R. 
Public Relations Director, who wrote the biog- 
raphy of Mr. Page. Programs and invitations 
were ordered. Three hundred invitations were 
mailed. A total of $432.50 has been contributed 
to date toward this memorial by our members 
through chapters and state societies. The first 
list of contributors appeared in the September 
issue of our D.A.R. Magazine, amounting to 
$262. A second list of contributors will be pub- 
lished in a future issue. 

The Constitution Week display in our D.A.R. 
Archives room included a collection of docu- 
ments containing the signatures of all of the 
Presidents of the United States from George 
Washington through Woodrow Wilson; letters 
signed by Dolly Madison and Abigail Adams; 
examples of Continental currency; also awards 
which have been presented to our President 
General, Miss Gertrude S, Carraway, honoring 
our National Society, from Berea College; The 
American National Red Cross; The Old North 
Church, Boston, Massachusetts; and Freedoms 
Foundation, Valley Forge, Pennsylvania. 

Gifts accepted in our Archives room since 
April are, one marriage certificate dated 1756 
from Towne Chapter, New Jersey; twelve old 
documents from Emma Hart Willard Chapter 
and Mary Clap Wooster Chapter, Connecticut; a 
letter written to Mrs. James B. Spraker, signed 
by William Tyler Page, author of the American’s 
Creed, from Abigail Fillmore Chapter, New York. 

Our historical department has received a col- 
lection of back issues of D.A.R. magazines from 
Mrs. Carl H. Smith, E Pluribus Unum Chapter, 
District of Columbia; a report on Pioneer 
Preachers compiled by Dr. Sunora Whiteside, 
Tennessee State Historian; a typewritten account 
of Mrs. Kittie Whiting Doxsee as a Spanish 
American War nurse, Short Hills Chapter, New 
Jersey; an autographed copy entitled The Life 
of John Gibson by Dr. Charles W. Hanko from 
Dr. Hanko and his mother; a copy of the Pro- 
ceedings of The House of Representatives in 
Commemoration of the Sixtieth Anniversary of 
the Services of William Tyler Page, Decem- 
ber 19, 1941, presented by William Tyler Page, 
Jr. for his family; a bound copy of the Histori- 
cal and Genealogical Record of the Michigan 
Daughters of the American Revolution, 1940-1952; 
and a History of Wooster-Wayne Chapter from 
1903 to 1940, compiled and written in 1953 by 
Grace Harrold, Chapter Historian. 

Information for the Markers’ File has been 


received from the States of Alabama, California, 
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District of Columbia, Colorado, Florida, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kansas, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michi- 
gan, Nebraska, New York, New Jersey, New 
Mexico, North Carolina, Ohio, Oregon, Okla- 
homa, Pennsylvania, Vermont, and Virginia. 

In answer to our request for eight by ten 
glossy photographs of D.A.R. historical restora- 
tions, a photograph of the George Washington 
monument has been received from Jane Douglas 
Chapter of Texas, and from Ruth Wyllys Chap- 
ter in Connecticut the restoration of the 1796 
Colonial State House in Hartford. 

Since last April, 1,046 Certificates of Award 
have been sold to chapters, to be presented for 
outstanding work in American history. For the 
fiscal year, September 1, 1954 to September 1955, 
Mrs. Robert P. Sweeny, custodian of D.A.R. 
History Medals sold a grand total of 2,717 
medals, 41 10-K gold, 159 10-K gold filled, 805 
sterling silver, and 1,712 jeweler’s bronze. The 
greatest number of 303 sent to the State of 
Pennsylvania; California, 226; Virginia, 195; 
Illinois, 149; and New York, 100. 

I wish to thank my efficient secretary, Mrs. 
Margaret Milliken, for her splendid co-operation. 

During the last year of this administration, 
may I urge all State Regents to promote the 
historical work of our Society, it is a splendid 
way to “Foster True Patriotism.” 

KaTHERINE G, Cory, 
Historian General. 


The Librarian General, Mrs. Geoffrey Creyke, 
filed her report. 


Report of Librarian General 


Since the April report, it has been my privilege 
to attend the Sixty-fourth Continental Congress 
and all meetings of the National Board of 
Management and the Executive Committee, as 
well as those of fifteen Chapters and twenty 
State and National Committees. I was the 
speaker on four of these occasions. 

At the request of the President General, I 
placed the wreath for the National Society dur- 
ing the ceremonies at the Jefferson Memorial, 
April 13th; and represented the Society at the 
President's Committee for Traffic Safety, Sep- 
tember 13th. 

In observance of Constitution Week, we had 
a special exhibit in the Library, and I dis- 
tributed posters, made a tape recording for the 
“Monitor” program with Hazel Markel, and 
attended exercises and Flag presentations. 

The importance of having a Librarian in every 
Chapter was stressed in my letter which was 
sent out in July to every State. 

Again, I pay tribute to the efficient and con- 
scientious work of our Library Staff under the 
direction of Mrs. Walsh and Miss Allmond. 

There follows a list of 385 books, 256 pam- 
phlets and 39 manuscripts received since our last 
report: 


BOOKS 


ALABAMA 
Clarke County Marriage Records 1814-9]. Grace K. 
McManus. 1955. From Alabama D.A.R. 

Coorapo 


Conquest of Southwest Kansas. Leola H. Blanchard. 1931. 
From the author through Peace Pipe Chapter. 
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Pioneers of the San Juan County. Vols. 2 & 3. 1946, 1952. 
Compiled and presented by Sarah Platt Decker Chapter. 
Allied Families of Corbin, Stout, Ownbey and Walker. 
Emma B. Conklin. 1941. From Emma B. Conklin and Mrs. 
Phoebe Henderson through Elbridge Gerry Chapter. 


Connecticut 
Cemetery Inscriptions of Hampton. From Mrs. Alice F. 
Cary through Anne Wood Elderkin Chapter. 
Milestones of Old Guilford. From Mrs. Dorothy B. Davis 
through Agnes Dickinson Lee Chapter. 


District or CotumsBia 


The Family of Gossett. Evangeline G. Newcomer. 1954. 
From Mrs. George E. Johnson through Judge Lynn Chapter. 
Hollanders Who Helped Build America. Bernard H. M. 


Viekke and Henry Beets. 1942. From Adele H. Mahany 
through Manor House Chapter. 
Sketch of the Life of Samuel F. Pratt. W. P. Letch- 


worth, 1874. From Major L’Enfant Chapter. 

History of the Robbins Family of Walpole, Mass. 
Robbins. 1949. From Elizabeth Jackson Chapter. 
Index and Abstracts of Mortality Records of Louisiana 
1880. 2 Vols. 1955. Compiled and presented by District of 
Columbia Library Committee and Genealogical Records 
Committee. 


D. W. 


Fiona 


Chipmans of America. A. L. Chipman. 1904, From Mrs. 
J. P. Holbrook through Orlando Chapter. 


Grorcia 
Proceedings of the Georgia State Society, N.S.D.A.R. 
1954-55. 1955. (2 copies) From Georgia D. A. R. 
ILLINOIS 
The a Metzger Genealogy. F. S. Weiser. 1955, From 


Mrs. D. K. Weiser. 
Daughters of the American Revolution of Illinois 59th 
Annual State Conference. 1955. (2 copies) From Illinois 
D. A. R. 
INDIANA 

Genealogy of Thomas Family. G. L. Thomas. 
From Mrs. Dora T. Mayhill. 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower's Ancestors and Relations. 
F. B. Taylor-Richardson & Heinz F. Friederichs. 1955. 
From Mrs. Ira E. Tranter through Alexander Hamilton 
Chapter. 


1951-54, 


Towa 


American Heritage. Vol. 6, 1954-55. From Mrs. Sherman 
B. Watson, State Librarian in honor of her husband, Dr. 
Sherman B. Watson, Jr. 
A Topical History of Cedar County. C. R. Aurner. 2 vols. 
1910. From Mrs. Isabelle G. Kimberly through Hannah 
Caldwell Chapter. 

D. A. R. 56th Year Book. 
Iowa R. 


1955. From 


Kentucky 
List of Revolutionary Soldiers Who Were Citizens of 
Clark County. Lucile G. Clark. 1955. From Mrs. William 
D. Clark through Hart Chapter. 
Daughters of the American Revolution Year Book State 
of Kentucky. 1954-55. From Kentucky D. A 


ManrYLanp 


Following 2 books from Mrs, J. R. Randall: 

Ancestry of the Children of Duncan Stuart and Frances 
A. (Browne) Cameron. Frances B. Cameron. 1953. 

The Benham Family in America. Georgiana H. Randall. 
1954. 

Correction: Should read following 2 books from Mrs. 
Ernest G. Marr through Washington Custis Chapter: 

One Hundred Years Ago or the Life and Times of the 
Rev. Walter Dulany Addison 1769-1848. Elizabeth H. 
Murray. 1895. 

Maryland Historical Magazine. Vol. 11, 1916. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Cape Cod New and Old. Agnes Edwards. 
Boston Chapter. 

Gray Genealogy. M. D. Raymond. 1887. In memory of 
Mrs. Frederick Glazier Smith, State Regent, Massachusetts 
Daughters of the American Revolution, 1941-44 and Librarian 
General of the National Society, 1944-47. Given by a 
Group of Her Massachusetts Daughters of the American 
Revolution Friends. 

Following 7 books from Massachusetts D. A. R.: 
County Atlas of Berkshire. F. W. Beers. 1876. 

History of Hardwick. L. R. Paige. 1883. 

Ancient Landmarks of Plymouth. W. T. Davis. 1883. 
Wheeler and Warren Families. H. W. Wheeler. 1892. 


1918. From Old 


> 
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Henry Merrow of Reading, Mass. and His Descendants, 
Oscar E. Merrow. 1954. 
Milton Town Records 1662-1729. 1930. 


Vital Records of Rehoboth 1642-1896. J. M. Arnold. 1897. 


MICHIGAN 


Memorial Record of the Northern Peninsula of Michigan. 
1895. From Mrs. Hoyt E. Whelan. 

Following 4 books from Michigan D. A. R.: 

The Cody Family in America. 1954. 

Detroit Society for Genealogical Research Magazine 
Cumulative Index to Volumes 11-15. 1955. 

A History of .he Bethune Family. Mrs. John A. Weisse. 
1884 


A Genealogical History of the Robert and Abigail Pancoast 
Hunt Family. C. C. Hunt. 1906. 

William James Family. Erma J. Martindale & Jesse L. 
Fletcher. 1955. From the authors. 

The City of Detroit 1701-1922. Clarence M. Burton, ed. 
4 vols. 1922. From Fort Pontchartrain Chapter. 


MINNESOTA 
History of Winona, Olmsted and Dodge Counties. 1884. 
From Mrs. Lenore G. Pidgeon through John Prescott 
Chapter. 
Geographical and Statistical History of the County of 
Olmsted. W. H. Mitchell. 1866. From Mrs. B. T. Willson. 


MIssIssIPPI 


With Other Descendants. Henry N. 
Wax through Greenwood 


Pharrs and Farrs 
Pharr. 1955. From Mrs. J, C. 
Leflore Chapter. 

A. R. Year Book, Mississippi Society - Annual 
State Conference. 1954-55. From R. 


Missourt 


The Herndons of the American Revolution. John G. 
Herndon. Pt. 4. 1952. From Elizabeth Benton Chapter. 


New HampsHire 


Following 2 books from Mrs. Cyril D. Athearn through 
Molly Stark Chapter: 

The Town Church of Manchester. Thomas Chalmers. 1903. 

The Centennial Book 100th Anniversary of the First 
Congregational Church, Manchester, 1828-1928. 


New Jersey 


The Varian Family. C, A. Varian. 1950. From Mrs. Grace 
V. Evans through Tennent Chapter. 

Records of the Anderson, Ellington, Fowlkes, 
and Related Families. Mrs. Edward N. McAllister. 
From Mrs. L. Gale Huggins. 

The Blauvelt Family. H. S. Ackerman. 
Jersey D. A. R. 

Parsippany Presbyterian Parish History 1755-1955. Estelle 


Huggins 
1955. 


1955. From New 


T. Condit. 1955. From the author through Parsippanong 
Chapter, 

New York 
Ancestry of Thirty-Three Rhode Islanders. John O. 
Austin. 1889. From Mrs, Anderson H. Travis through 


Enoch Crosby Chapter. 

Early Dutch Settlers of Monmouth County, N. J. G. C. 
Beekman. 1901. From Fort Rensselaer Chapter. 

Rhode Island 1790 Census. 1908, From Miss Ruth Vrooman. 

Forefathers and Descendants of Willard & Genevieve 
Wilson Bartlett and of Allied Families. Genevieve W. 
Bartlett. 1952, From the author in honor of Mrs. Otto W. 
Walchli. 

Following 2 books from New York D. A. R.: 

Southold Town Records. J. W. Case. 1882. 

History of Steuben County. W. W. Clayton. 1879. 

History from 1749 to 1888 of the John and Christena 
Klingaman Family. John McAnulty. 1888. From Mrs. Ray 
Brady. 

Hinory of Henrico Parish and Old St. John’s Church, 
Richmond, Va. 1611-1904. J. Staunton Moore. 1904, From 
Mrs. Henry L. Davis through Suffolk Chapter. 

Following 2 books from Abigail Fillmore Chapter: 


Families of Dickerman Ancestry. E. D. & G. S. Dicker- 
man. 1897. 
Descendants of Lewis Hart and Anne Elliott. Jared S. 


Torrance. 1923. 


NortH Carovina 
Brief History of Waxhaw Baptist Church and the Family 
of Godfreys. J. W. Rowell. 1939, From Mrs. George W. 
Knott. 
Onto 
Genealogy of Martin Weybrecht. J. P. Weybright. 
Mrs. Louis L, Mast through Canton Chapter. 
Commemorative Biographical Record of the Counties of 
Harrison and Carroll, 1891. From Mary E. & Angeline E. 
Allen through Lakewood Chapter. 


From 
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Genealogy of the Putmans. C. R. Shultz. From Mrs. H. 
M. Swihart through Massillon Chapter. 

Daughters of the American eee Ohio State Con- 
ference. 1955. From Ohio D. A. 


OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma State the N.S.D.A.R. Year Book. 
1955. From Oklahoma D. A 


Orecon 


Proceedings of — State Society N.S.D.A.R. 1955. 
From Oregon D. A. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Centennnial History of Bucknell University 1846-1946. 
Lewis F. Theiss. 1946. From Mrs. Percy P. Teal through 
Valley Forge Chapter. 
Powell—Hastings Lineage. Ruth T. Ravenscroft. 1955, From 
John Corbly Chapter. 


Ruove Istanp 


James Burrill Angell: An American Influence. Shirley 
W. Smith. 1954, From Rhode Island Independence Chapter. 


TENNESSEE 

The John Pickens Family. Nellie P. Anderson. 1951. From 
the author through Mary Blount Chapter. 

Steele, Lindsley and Allied Families. The American Hist. 
Co., Inc. 1954, From Mrs. Kate A. H. Steele & Mrs. 
Bashie L. Martin through Chickamauga Chapter. 

Following 2 books from Judge David Campbell Chapter: 

A Genealogical History of the Shepherd Family and 
Other Families With Whom They Have Intermarried. F. C. 
Shepherd. 

Wilson—Baird History. F. C. Shepherd. 1941. 


Texas 

A Hundred Years of Comfort, Texas. G. E. Ransleben. 
1954, From James Campbell Chapter. 

Following 2 books from Marvin Evans, the author, through 
Mary Ishman Keith Chapter: 

The Orrs of Miller County, Ark. 1951. 

: vans History, Family Records and Personal Sketches. 

952. 

Memorial and Biographical History of Ellis County. 1892. 
From Mrs, Holger Nielsen, Mrs. Curtis W. Meadows, Mrs. 
John C. deWaal, Mrs. Dudley L. Rouse, Curtis W. 
Meadows, Jr. and Algur M. Meadows. 

Following 3 books from Texas D. A. R.: 

A Genealogical Collection of South Carolina Wills and 
Records. Pauline Young. Vol. 1. 1955. 

District of Columbia Marriage Records. Homer A. Walker. 
Vol. 5. 1955. 

Proceedings of the 56th Annual State Conference, Texas 
Society of the N.S.D.A.R. 1955. 


VERMONT 
A History of the Town of Wells. Grace E. P. Wood. 
1955. From Lake St. Catherine Chapter in honor of the 
author. 
History of Rutland County. H. P. Smith & W. S. Rann. 
1886. From Vermont D. A. R. 


VIRGINIA 
Proceedings of the 59th State Conference, Virginia 
Daughters of the N.S.D.A.R. 1955. From Virginia D. A. R. 
Chesterfield, An Old Virginia County. F. E. Lutz. 1954, 
From Bermuda Hundred Chapter. 


WASHINGTON 
The Maurer Family, Pennsylvania Pioneers. G. F. Dunkel- 
berger & Enid E. Adams. 1954. From Chief Seattle 
Chapter. 


West Vincinia 
Following 2 books from West Virginia D. A. R.: 
Historical Court Records of Washington, D. C. Marriages. 
Homer A. Walker. Vol. 4. 1955. 
Maryland Death Records 1736-37. Annie W. Burns, No. 15. 
955. 


Pioneer West Virginia, Josiah Hughes. 1932. From Buford 
Chapter. 


WISCONSIN 


Following 3 books from Benjamin Harrison Chapter: 
Abraham Lincoln, the Greatest American. Janet Jennings. 


909. 

The Old Lead Trail. An Outline of a Phase in Wis- 
consin’s History. J. A. Schindler. 1934. 

Wisconsin Heritage. Bertha K. Whyte. 1954. 

A History of Wisconsin Highway Development 1835-1945. 
1947, From Louisa M. Brayton Chapter. 
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MAGAZINE 


OvHer Sources 


Thomas Hopkins of Providence and Oyster Bay and 
Many of His Descendants. 1954, Compiled and p d 
by Frank R. Kepler. 

History Annals and Sketches of the Central Church of 
Fall River, Mass. 1842-1905. Henry H. Earl, ed. 1905. 

Miller—Wright-Orr and Related Genealogy. 1954. Compiled 
and presented by Leslie A. Miller. 

The Rennolds—Reynolds Family of England and Vir- 
ginia, 1530-1948. 1948. Compiled and p d by S 
F. Tillman. 

United Daughters of the Confederacy 61st Annual Con- 
vention. 1954. From the Society. 

That Man Eastman—Eastman Genealogy. 2 vols. 1952-54. 
Compiled and presented by Charles J. Eastman. 

Lineage Book of the National Society of Daughters of 
Founders and Patriots of America. Vol. 30. 1955. From the 
Society. 

Chester, Gaylord, Reynolds, Williams and_ Allied 
Families. 1955. Compiled and presented by Alice K. 
Reinders. 

A Genealogical History of Henry Adams of Braintree, 
Mass. Andrew N. Adams. 1898. From Esther A. Roberts. 

Pharrs and Farrs with Other Descendants. 1955. Compiled 
and presented by Henry N. Pharr. 

Following 2 books from Miss Louise E. Willis: 

Texas Testimony Carved in Stone. William M. Jones, 1952, 

The Descendants of the Reverend Nathaniel Manning. 
Louise E. Willis. 1953. 

Following 2 books from the Smithsonian Institute: 

Annual Report of the American Historical Association 
for the Year 1953. Vol. 1. 1954. 

Writings on American History. James R. Masterson, ed. 
953. 


Records of the Moravians in North Carolina, Adelaide 
L. Fries, ed. Vol. 8. 1954. 

The Ancestors and Descendants of William Henry Venable. 
1954, Compiled and presented by Henrietta B. Brown. 

King’s Mountain and Its Heroes. Lyman C, Draper. 1954. 
From the Workers of Crossnore School, Inc. in Honor of 
Mrs. Geoffrey Creyke and Dr. Mary Martin Sloop, Founder 
of Crossnore School, Inc. 

The Stoughton Family of Gill, Mass. R. M. Stoughton. 
1954. Fom the compiler. 

Bass Family History. 1955. Compiled and presented by 
Ivan E. Bass. 1955. 

Pension List of 1818. 1955. Received for review. 

A City Without Cobwebs—A History of Rock Hill, S. C. 
Douglas S. Brown. 1953. 

Following 2 books compiled by Pauline Young and 
received for review: 

Abstracts of Old Ninety-Six and Abbeville District Wills 
and Bonds. 1950. 

A Genealogical Collection of South Carolina Wills and 
Records. Vol. 2. 

Van Deren Family. H. S. Van Deren. From the compiler. 

Ancestry, Life and Descendants of Martin Kellogg, 
1786-1892. 1954. From the compiler Dale C. Kellogg. 

Annals of An American Family—Richardson. 1937. Com- 
piled and presented by H. Smith Richardson. 

Ford: The Times, The Man, The Company. Allan Nevins. 
1954. From the Ford Motor Company. 

The Life of John Gibson, Statesman. 
C. W. Hanko. 1955. From College Pub. 

‘The Vestry Book and Register of thy ‘Pecer’s Parish, New 
Kent and James City Counties, Va., 1684-1786. C. G. 
Chamberlayne. 1937. From Richard C. Richardson. 

Memoirs Regarding the Family of John Gilbert, 1752-1829. 
H. W. Gilbert. 1955. From William H. Gilbert. 

Descendants of George Dixon, Pioneer Warren County, 
Indiana. 1955. Compiled and presented by Glenn V. 
Ramsey. 

The American Genealogical—Biographical Index to Ameri- 
can Genealogical, Biographical and Local History Mate- 
rials. Vol. 12, Fremont Rider, ed. 1955. 

Turrentine Family. G. R. Turrentine. 1954. From Mrs. 
W. S. Hughes. 

And Are We Yet Alive? The Story of the Beginning 
and Progress of the Methodist Church in Corinth, Miss. 
1799-1953. 1955. From the author, Mary W. Weaver. 

Ferebee Family 1360-1937. 1955. Compiled and presented 
by Sarah Cason Ferebee. 

Lewis Gile Close, Ancestors and Descendants. 1955. From 
the author, Lewis R. Close. 

History of the Sewell Families in America. 1955. Com- 
piled and presented by Worley L. Sewell. 

The Albert Petty Family. Charles B. Petty. 1954-55. 
From Petty Motor Company. 

Family History, Baskin, Davis and Allied Families. 1955. 
Compiled and presented by George J. Davis. 

The Gorham Family. Gerald J. Parsons & Louis W. 
Hagen. 1955. From Louis W. Hagen. 

Supplement No. 2, Corrections and Additions to Mohler— 
Moler Genealogy. 1955. From the compiler, C. C. Moler. 

The House of Marchand. 1952. From Illinois D. A. R. 
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James Henry Chapin. A Sketch of rg Life and Work, 
George S. Weaver. 1894. From Mrs. S. M. Barnes. 

Following 30 books purchased from the Hugh Vernon 
Washington Fund: 

Two Centuries of the Baptist Church at the Scotch 
Plains, N. J. 1747-1947. Glenn H. Asquith. 

National Statuary Hall in the Nation’s Capitol. Myrtle C. 
Murdock. 1955. 

William and Mary College Quarterly, 2nd Series. Vols. 
1, 2, 4, 8, 9. 1921, 1922, 1924, 1928, 1929. 

Biographical Review of Sagadahoc, Lincoln, Knox and 
Waldo Cos., Maine. 1897. 
‘The Genealogies and Estates of Charlestown, Mass. T. B. 
- Wyman. 2 vols. 1879. 
_ Known Military Dead During War of 1812. Clarence S. 
Peterson. 1955. 
General Thomas Love of Weston North Carolina and 
_ Western Tennessee. Robert A. Love. 2nd ed. 
Three Centuries of the Keator Family in America. Alfred 
D. Keator. 1955. 

Virginia Colonial Abstracts. Series 2, Vol. 3. L. O. Duvall. 
1955. 


Reed Descendants. Bertha B. B. Aldridge. 1955. 

Alabama Records—Madison County. K. P. Jones & P. J. 
Gandrud. Vol. 155. 1955. 

Partial Census of 1787 to 1791 of Tennessee as Taken 
from the North Carolina Land Grants. Lucy Kate McGhee. 
Pr. 3. 1955. 

_ Hoof Beats to Heaven. A True Chronicle of the Life and 

Wild Times of Peter Cartwright, Circuit Rider. Sydney and 
Marjorie B. Greenbie. 1955 

Pension List of 1818. 1955. 

Seth Read, His Ancestors and Descendants. Mary H. 
Buford. 1895. 

Copy of the Original Index Book Showing the Revolu- 
tionary Claims Filed in S. C. Between Aug. 20, 1783 and 
Aug. 31, 1786. 

Abstracts South Carolina Marriage Records. 1948. 
Nelson County, Ky. Bardstown Pension Abstracts of 
Soldiers of the Revolutionary War, War of 1812 and 
Indian Wars. Lucy Kate McGhee. 1955. 

Genealogy of Joseph Peck and Some Related Families. 
_ George B. Roberts. 1955. 

John Graves and His Descendants. Roy Stockwell. 1954. 
Missouri Revolutionary Soldiers, War of 1812 and 
Indian Wars Pension List. Lucy Kate McGhee. 1955. 
Marriage Records D. C., 1811-58, Homer 
_A. Walker. Vols. 7 & 8 
Cemetery Perry County, Alabama. 
Flora D. England. 1955. 

Following 14 books purchased from Fannie C, K. Marshall 
Fund: 

Stub Entries to Indents Issued in Payment of Claims 
Against South Carolina Growing Out of the Revolution. 
Books 1, B, L-N, O-Q, R-T, U-W, X pts. I & II, Y-Z. 

_ Wills and Administrations of Surry Co., Va. 1671-1750. 

Eliza T. Davis. 1955. 

Marriages of Washington, D. C. Homer A. Walker. Vol 6. 
_ Abstracts of Wills of Baltimore Co., Md. Annie W. 
Burns. Vol. 10. 1955. 

Death Records 4 Washington, D. C. 1801-78. Homer A. 

Walker, Vol. 1. 195: 


PAMPHLETS 


CaLiFrorNia 
Genealogy of the Zeller Family. 1949. From Mrs. Victor 
—M. Jonas through San Fernando Valley Chapter. 
Historic Spots in Marin County. 1955. From El Marinero 
Chapter. 

Connecticut 
Sixty-second Annual State Conference of the Connecticut 
A. R. 1955. From Connecticut D. A. R. (2 copies) 


District or CotumBia 
Genealogy and History of the Branch of the Bodine 
Family Founded by John Bodine. Maude C. Scholfield. 
_ From the compiler through E, Pluribus Unum Chapter. 
Moseley Family Review of Conn. and Vt, Persis D. 
Leger. 1955. From the compiler. 


ILLiNo1s 


Following 3 pamphlets from Illinois D. A. R.: 
; Genealogy of the Messinger Family. G. W. Messinger. 
1863 


Flower—Allen—Osborn. Albert Osborn. 1930. 
The Walton Family. Joseph C. Martindale. 1911. 
Supplement to the Lord and Weaver Genealogies. Helen 
. Dickes & Alice J. Harnish. 1954. From the compilers. 
The Harnish Friendschaft-Harnish Family, 1729-1926. 
WwW, E. Francis, 1955, From Mrs. D. K. Weiser & W, E. 
Harnish, : 
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Miscellaneous Genealogical Information of Descendants 
of English Head Families Emigrated to Early American 
Colonies. Elizabeth W. McPherson, 1938-51. From the 
compiler. 

The Benton Family. S. V. Talcott. 1912. From Miss Mary 
Belle Pickup through Princeton, Illinois Chapter. 


INDIANA 
Year Book Vernon Presbyterian Church 1825-1954, Vernon, 
Ind. From Mary D. Valentine through Alexander Hamilton 
Chapter. 
Towa 
A_ Biographical and Genealogical History of Michael 
Fischer 1724-1776. Charles A. Fisher. 1937. From Frances 
W. Clark, through Cumberland Valley Chapter. 


MAINE 


Chronicles of Cape Porpoise and Kennebunkport. Lorimer 
W. MacAlister. From Rebecca Emery Chapter. 


MaryYLanp 


Roster Maryland State Society D. A. R. 1955-56. From 
Maryland D. A. R. (2 copies) 


MASSACHUSETTS 

A Genealogy of the Smith Family. Theophilus Smith. 
1878. From Miss Ethel M. Smith through Mary Mattoon 
Chapter. 

Following 4 pamphlets from Massachusetts D. A, R.: 
William and Anne Robinson of Dorchester and Their 
A s and Descendants. Edward D. Harris. 1890. 
The John Rogers Families in Plymouth and Vicinity. 
2nd & rev. ed. Josiah H. Drummond. 1895. 

Massachusetts D. A. R. Year Book. 1955-56. 


MICHIGAN 
A Family Record—Kennard, Hugg, Collins & Other 
Families. Louise K. Haynes & Fanny K. Wilson. 1954. 
From Mrs. Louise K. Haynes through Job Winslow Chapter. 


Missourt 


The Yates and Partlow Lineages. Annabel W. Lane. From 
Myra L. DeHart Cotter. 


NEBRASKA 


Proceedings of the 53rd Annual State Conference 
N.S.D.A.R. in Nebraska. 1955, From Nebraska D. A. R. 


New Hampsuire 

Historical New Hampshire. 4 Nos. From Mrs. Cyril D. 
Athearn through Molly Stark Chapter. 

Continuation of An Appendix of the Town of Alstead 
from 1826-36. B. Cooke. 1836. From Mary Varnum Platts 
Chapter. 

New Jersey 

The Battle of Springfield and Its Importance in the 
War for Independence, June, 1780. 1955. From Church and 
Cannon Chapter. 


Nortn Canouina 


Following 11 pamphlets from Davie Poplar Chapter: 
The Church of the Atonement and the Chapel of the 
Cross at Chapel Hill, Archibald Henderson. 1938. 
Centennial Celebration of the First Chapel of The Cross, 
Chapel Hill. 1949. 

St. John’s Episcopal Church, Williamsboro. 

History of St. Bartholomew's Parish, Pittsboro, 1833-1933. 
. G. Shannonhouse, ed. 1933. 

The North Carolina Booklet. Vol. 17, No. 4. 1918. 

The Significance of the Transylvania Company in Ameri- 
can History. Archibald Henderson. 1935, 

Transylvania Bicent l Celebration, B borough, Ky. 
935. 


Richard Henderson: The Authorship of the Cumberland 
Compact and the Founding of Nashville. Archibald Hender- 
son. 1916. 

The Star of Empire, Phases of the Westward Movement 
in the Old Southwest. 1919 
The Transylvania Company: A Study in Personnel. 3 Nos. 
1947, 

A Pre-Revolutionary Revolt in the Old Southwest. 1930. 
Cradle of Liberty, Mecklenburg Declaration of In- 
lependence, May 20, 1775, Archibald Henderson, 1955. 


Onto 


Following 2 pamphlets from Daniel Cooper Chapter: 

Welcome to Rubicon—Home of Robert Patterson. 

Our Creative Years. A History of the Sugar Creek United 
Presbyterian Church, Dayton, 1784-1954. William H. Bigger. 

The Sesquicentennial Album of the Presbyterian Church, 
Plain City, 1803-1953. 1953, From Mrs, P. O, Robinson 
through Hannah Emerson Dustin Chapter. 
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History of Shreve, Clinton Township, Wayne Co., 1853- 
1953. 1955. From Wooster-Wayne Chapter. 

McCullough Genealogy. Harriett McC. Speers. 1936. From 
the compiler through Canton Chapter. 

Ohio Society D, A. R. Directory. 1955-56. From Ohio 
D. A. R. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Bayard Ancestry and Genealogy of the Samuel Bayard 
Family, Greene County, Pa. Nannie L. Fordyce. 1955. From 
the compiler through John Corbly Chapter. 

The Brandywine Story 1777-1952. 1952. From Mrs. William 
E. Gilbert. 

Following 2 pamphlets from Florence S. Mcellvaine 
through Washington County Chapter: 

175th Anniversary of the Upper Buffalo Presbyterian 
Church, Buffalo, 1954. 

Through 175 Years of Christian Service at Cross Creek 
Presbyterian Church, Cross Creek, 1954. 

Fox Chapel the Story of A District—Pittsburgh, Pa. Eliza- 
beth K. Botset & George B. Waldrop. 1954. From Mrs. 
Truman H. Kennedy. 


VincINia 
Records of the 25th Annual Reunion of the Folsom 
Family Association. 1936. From Eleanor Folsom Dyer 
through Commonwealth Chapter. 
The Story of Longwood. James W. Ruffin. 1945. From Miss 
Mary Clay Hiner through Judith Randolph Chapter. 


WasHINCTON 


Lewis and Clark in the Fort Columbia Area. J. M. 
McClelland. 1955, From Mrs. James G. Walker, Jr. through 
Willapa Chapter. 

OtHer Sources 


Genealogy of John Smith Carris Family 1750-1954. Seth 
D. & Emmor Carris. 1954. From Mrs. W. C. Gerbich. 

Communicant Records, 1713-56 Holy Trinity (Old Swedes) 
Church, Wilmington, Dela. Courtland B. & Ruth L. Springer. 
Pr. 4. 1955. From Courtland B. Springer. 

Following 2 pamphlets for review: 

A Brief History With Tombstone Inscriptions of Old Little 
River Church, Abbeville Co., S. C. Pauline Young. 

Citizenship Papers of Old Pickens District, S. C. Pauline 
Young. 1953. 

Some Descendants of Captain John Wiggins. Kathryn 
Wiggins. 1955. From the compiler. 

The Mack and Sine Families With Allied Families. 
Harry W. & Edwin P. Mack. From the compilers. 

The Holloway—Amiss-Leavell Family. 1952. From The 
Holloway—Amiss—Leavell Society. 

Report of the Association of Descendants of Ralph Smith. 
1954. From the Association. 

Tax Lists of Washington County, Pa. 1784-85 to 1793. 
R. M. Bell, 1955. From the compiler. 

The Eckel Family. 1955. Compiled and p d by 
Milton Rubincam, 

Fifty Early American Military Free Masons, James R. 
Case. 1955. For review. 

Alexander & Martha Boyd Gillfillan. 1955, Compiled and 
presented by Margaret Gilfillan. 

Ancestors and Descendants of Charles Cleveland Garrison 
and Mary Virreaner Rasor. Harry C. Garrison, 1955. From 
the compiler. 

Burns Family, Old 96 District, S. C. 1954. Compiled 
and presented by James C. Burns. 

Following 3 pamphlets purchased from the Hugh Vernon 
Washington Fund: 

Hixson—Hixon of Tennessee. J. E. Hixson & Zella Arm- 
strong. 1955. 

Robert Middleton of me and Prince Georges Counties, 
Md. John G. Herndon. 1954. 

The Life of David Crockett. Zella Armstrong & Janie P. C. 
French. 

Vital Statistics of Mifflin Co., Pa. for Years 1852-54. 
Emma 0. Ickes. 1955. Purchased from Fannie C. 
Marshall Fund, 


MANUSCRIPTS 


ALABAMA 


Marriage Records of Henry County, from Book A, 1821-68. 
1955. Compiled and presented by Clyde S. Scott. 


CAaLiFoRNIA 
The Zeller Line. From Mrs, Victor M, Jonas through 
San Fernando Valley Chapter. 
Descendants of William & James Search. 1955. From Miss 
Jessie E. Kremer & Mrs. Evangeline L. Halleck through 
Hollywood Chapter. 


Manuscript Note Book being roster of Revolutionary War 
Officers in papers of Peter Van Buskirk 1762-1861, N. J. 
rg N. Y. From Mrs. Daniel E, Newcomb through Colorado 
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District or CotumBia 
Valley Forge and the Presidents of the United States 
of America. W. H. Burk. From Misses Estelle J., Helen 
M. & Imogene M,. Philibert through Continental Dames 
Chapter. 
INDIANA 


Following 2 manuscripts from Mrs. Rue Green: 

Bailly Town. Harriet W. Luebker. 1954, 

The Village of Boot Jack and Its Environs, Elizabeth 
C. Wild 

Oun10 

Bible Records of the Joseph Lemon Adrian Family. 
From Mrs. Bertha A. Speer. 

Supplements Nos. 2 & 4 to Veterans’ Burial Roster of 
Clark County. 1953 & 1955. From Mrs. L. P. Tuttle through 
Lagonda Chapter. 

PENNSYLVANIA 


Following 11 Wills from Mrs. Oliver R. Imhof through 
William Wallace Chapter: an 

Daniel Benson, Bohemia River, Cecil Co., Md., 1702. 

Robert Reynolds, Annapolis, Md., 1737. Wet 

Edward Reynolds, Calvert Co., Md., 

Peter Wood, Charles Co., Md., 1764. 

William Reynolds, Annapolis, Md., 1777. 

Robert Smith, Washington Co., Md., 1818. 

Michael Spessary, Washington Co., Md., 1825. 

William Reynolds, Sr., Washington Co., Md., 1839. 

William Reynolds, Jr., Washington Co., Md., 1876. 

John Reynolds, Washington Co., Md., 1879. 

John Henry Reynolds, Washington Co., Md., 1884. 


Orner Sources 


Following 5 manuscripts from Mrs. Genevieve M. Dolle: 

The Families of Potts, Scott, Douglas, Elliott & Hermis- 
ton, all of Roxburgshire, Scotland & Columbus, Ohio. 

Prye Family of Ohio & Md. 

Land Grant to Samuel Worthington of Frederick Co., Va. 

Deeds of the Barton Family of Frederick Co., Md. 

Bible Records of the Ward and Allied Families of Mass. 
From Mrs. Charles H. Cooke. 

Index to Will Book A, Perry County, Ala. 1955. 

Supplement to the Ancestors and Descendants of Samuel 
Smith, Sr. of Middlefield, Mass. 1955. Compiled and pre- 
sented by Edward C. Smith. 

Clapp Family Data. Gertrude B. Spaulding. 

Austin Genealogy. 1955. Compiled and presented by Mrs. 
Janet A. Curtis. 

Following 7 manuscripts from Mr. Claude C. Hamel: 

Genealogy of the Lorain, Lorain Co., Ohio Branch of 
the Gilmour—Gilmore Family, New Hampshire Line. Rev. 
ed. Claude C. Hamel. 1955. 

Genealogy of the Derry, Rockingham Co., N. H. Line of 
the Gilmour—Gilmore Family which Descended from Robert 
and Mary Ann (Kennedy) Gilmore. Claude C. Hamel. 1955. 

Will of John Stewart of Suffield, County of Hampshire, 
Mass., 1747. 
arn ae of James Gilmore of Blandford, Hampshire Co., 

‘ass, 1798. 

Will of ren Gillmore of Londonderry, Rockingh 
Co., N. H., 
wy it of stall Gilmore, Merrimack, Hillsbrough Co., 

H., 1797. 
= of James Gillmore of Ware, Hampshire Co., Mass., 

28. 


Records of the Durrett Family. From Mrs. John E. Barnes. 
Terhune Genealogy. Herbert S. Ackerman. 1955. Purchased 
from the Fannie C. 


K. Marshall Fund. 


CHARTS 


CALIFORNIA 


Family. Emily J. S. Miller. 
Kremer through Hollywood Chapter. 


1900. From 


MINNESOTA 


Following 2 charts from Mrs. Grace Willson: 

Genealogical Chart of Toennies Bunge 6. 1614, Germany. 
W. W. Bunge. 1955. 

Genealogical Chart of John Christian Bunge of Germany. 
W. W. Bunge. 1955. 


Orner Sources 


The American Genealogical Chart of William Henry 
Kinnison of Angus, Nuckolls Co., Nebraska. 1955, From the 
compiler Don E. Kinnison. 


NEWSPAPERS 


District or CoLumBIa 
200th Anniversary of the Hatboro, Pa. Union Library, 
1755-1955. Special Supplement, Public Spirit, May 12, 
1955, Hatboro, Pa. From Mrs. Joseph F. Lee. 


BERGA 
eat 
gore 
1930, 


INDIANA 


Following 2 Newspaper Clippings from Miriam Benedict 
Chapter: 

History of the Studebaker Brothers and Their Wives. 

Biographies of Mr. & Mrs, Ethan Reynolds. 


New York 
Hundreds of Revolution Veterans Lie Buried in Many 
Cemeteries Scattered Over Onondaga Co. From Mrs. Fred 
W. Melvin. 


PHOTOSTATS 
CoLoravo 
Bennett-Whitehead Family Bible Records. From Peace 
Pipe Chapter. 
INDIANA 


Chart of the Mclleolan—McLellan Family. From Miriam 
Benedict Chapter. 
MarYLaNnpD 
November Court Minute Book 1765 in Frederick County. 


Sources 


Reynolds, Hubbell Bible Records. From Mrs, Lena L. 


Munson. 
SCRAPBOOKS 


PENNSYLVANIA 


National Pike, Road of History and Romance. Earle R. 
Forrest. 1955. From Florence S. Mcllvaine through Wash- 
ington County Chapter. 


MICROFILMS 


NortH 
Quaker Records of North Carolina. 5 Rolls. 


GENEALOGICAL RECORDS COMMITTEE 
BOOKS 


ALABAMA 
Some Alabama Marriage Records. Vols. 2-7. 
Index to Alabama Wills 1808-70. 1955. 
Records of Jefferson County. 2 vols. 1955. 


1955. 


David Lindsay Family of Ala. 1955. 

Inhabitants of Alabama in 1816. 1955. 
ARKANSAS 

Genealogical Records. Vol. 31. 1955. aint 


CALIFORNIA 


Vital Records from Daily Evening Bulletin, San Francisco, 


1860. 
Bible and Fami'y Records. Vol. 12. 1955. 


Records of the Families of California Pi Vols a 
22. 1955. 


CoLoravo 
Cemetery and Bible Records. 1955. 


DELAWARE 
Bible Records. Vol. 6. 1955. 


District or 


Notes on Graves, Hook, Parrott and Pelham Families. 

955. 

Index to Records of the Welsh Tract Baptist Meeting 
Pencader Hundred, New Castle County, Dela. 1701-1828. 
Pts. 1 & 2. 1955. 

Some Huguenot Families of South Carolina & Georgia. 

55. 


Index of History of the Old Cheraws, S. C. 1955. 

Day Book of Store of Prentis E. Stanley at Sedgwick, 
Hancock Co., Maine July 24, 1873—Aug. 11, 1888. 

Van Dyck Family. Richard W. Cook. 

Index to Ancestral Lines of Josiah Edson and His Wife 
Sarah Pinney. Harriette H. Wells & Harry W. Van Dyke. 
1955. 

Index to Fad Head of Christiana Church, New 
Castle Co., Dela. 

Mitchel A. Mitchell. 

Howard Family of Ocracoke Island, N. C. 1955. 

Cox and Related Families of Westmoreland Co., Va. & 
Md. Laura C. Ray. 

1850 Census of Washington, La. 1955. 

Family Records. 1955. 

Edeburn Family of Pa. 1955. 

Old Rehoboth Cemetery, Providence, R. 1. 1955. 

Index to History of McDonough Co., Ill. 1955. 


DAUGHTERS 


OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION MAGAZINE 


Index to the History of the Earharts, by Uriah Eberhart. 
1955. 

Bible Records, 

Records of Methodist 
Va. 2 vols. 1955, 

Thomas Letchworth and Kindred of Md. 1955. 

Records from Natalie Fernald Files. Vol. 160, Pt. 6. 1955, 

Index to Cecil County, Md. Marriage Licenses, 1777-1840. 
1955. 

History of Cross Creek Graveyard, Washington Co., Pa. 

Hedrick, Bryan, Luther and Allied Families, Marie H. 
Stigers. 

Index and Abstracts of Mortality Records of Louisiana, 
1880. 2 vols. 1955. Compiled and presented by District of 
Columbia Library Committee and Genealogical Records 
Committee. 


Wills and Family Records. 1955. 
Episcopal Church, Falls Church, 


FLoripa 
Genealogical Records Commitee Report. 1955. 
Williams—Enoch Genealogy With Allied Families. 
W. Bean. 1953. 
Tombstone Records of Duval County 1808-1916, Lucy A. 
Edwards. 1955. 


Mabel 


GEORGIA 


A Georgia Pioneer & Some of His Descendants— 
Family. 1955. 

Family Records. 1955. 

Abstracts of Wills of Liberty County 1772-1887. 


Young 


1955. 


Ipano 


Genealogical Records, 2 vols. 


1955. 
ILLINO:s 


Adams, Gribben, Hunt & Marquis Family Gencalogies. 
Vol. 2. 1955. 
Vermillion County Administration Book C. 
Miscellaneous Marriages and Wills. 1955. 
Cemetery and Church Records. 1°55. 
Wright Family History. Vol. 2. i 
Champaign County Records. 1955. 
Miscellaneous Records. 1955. cn 
Champaign County, Marriages—Book A, 1955. 
Letters of B. F. Reed, A Union Soldier. roi 
Family Genealogies, Vol. 1. 1955. 
Miscellaneous Bible and Family Records. 1955. 
Revolutionary Soldiers and Descendants Who Are Buried 
in Bruner, Cherry Grove, Hope, Russell & Victoria wee il 
teries, Knox County. 1955. 
Christian County Marriages Book A. 1955. 


1955. 


1833-57. 


INDIANA 
Marriage Records of Harrison County, 1817-32. 1955. 
Tuttle—Wiseman Families 1766-1940. George C. Haydon. 
Marriage Records, Methodist Church, Crown Point. 1955. 
Records of the Salem Presbyterian Church, Salem, 
1817-53. 1955. 
Jefferson County Historical Collection No. 2. 
Marriage Records, Allen County 1874-1888. 
Marion County Genealogical Records. vr 5. 
Huntington County Wills 1879-1900, 1955 
Revolutionary Soldiers Buried in indiana. 1955. 
McClelland—Harper, Settlers in the Wabash Valley 1774. 
Eliza H. Brevoort. 1954. 
Indiana Genealogical Records Committee Report. 


1955. 
1955. 
1955. 


1955. 


Iowa 
Pioneers of Kossuth County 1855-1954. 1955. 
Pioneers or Ida County, 1800-1900, 1955. 
Early Marriages of Floyd & Allamakee Counties. 


1955. 


KENTUCKY 
Descendants of William Jordan Morton, Sr. 
Miscellaneous Records. 1955. 
Sutton and DeLoach Families. 1955. 
Genealogical Records Report. 1955. 


Louisiana 


Hedgepeth—-Loe Ancestry and Descendants. 
Lowe, Loe, Low Family. Eva L. McDuflie. 
Miscellaneous Records. 1955. 

Tombstone Inscriptions Prior to 1900. Vol. 
Bible Records. Vol. 3. 1955. 

Gatlin, McDuffie, Jones Family Records. Eva L. McDuffie. 


MAINE 
Family and Bible Records. 1955. 
Boardman Family of Maine. 1955. 
Cemetery Records. 1955. 
Miscellaneous Records. 


1955. 


1, 1955. 


1955. 


MARYLAND 
Genealogical Records. 1955, 
Hull Family. Moody Hull, 
Denning, Dotson, Gabbert & Whitman Families. 
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DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Cemeteries, Wilton, N. H. 1955. 
Genealogical Information Copied from Parish Register of 
Bulfinch Place Chapel, Boston. 1955. 
Marriages and Death Records 1837-38. 1955. 
First Congregational Church, West Springfield 1884, 1955. 


MISSISSIPPI 
Church and Family Records, 1955. 


Missourt 
Miscellaneous Records. 1955. 
Family History. 1955. 
Bartlett and White Lines. 1955, 
Allen and Fiske Families. 1955, 
Sullivan County Cemetery Records. Vol, 4. 1955. 
Bates County Cemetery Records. Vol. 4. 1955. 
Ray County Marriage Records 1820-44, 1955. 


New Jersey 


Genealogical Records. Vols. 5 & 6. 1955. 

Methodist Church Records of Walnut Grove and Mill- 
brook. 1955. 

Miscellaneous Records. 1955. 

Early Records of Hampshire Co., Va. (now W. Va.) 1955. 

Cemetery Records from Monmouth County. 1955. 

Bible Records from Burlington, Camden & Gloucester 
Cos. 1955. 

Miscellaneous Collections from New Jersey Chapters. 
Vol. 1. 1955. 

Rice-Snelling Genealogy. Jessie R. & Jesse P. Reeves. 


New York 
Bible Records, Vols. 84-88. 1955. 
Cemetery, Church & Town Records. Vols. 211, 1955, 
Chenango County Census Records. Pt. 2. 195 
Revolutionary Ancestors of Larchmont Fal 1955. 
Unpublished Cemetery Records. 1955. 
Bible, Cemetery and Historical Records. 1955. 
Abstracts of Wills Scarsdale, Westchester County 1788— 


NortH 
Abstracts of Deeds from Wake County Courthouse Book G 


Genealogical Records Committee Report. 1955. — 


Dakota 
History of Mahaska County, lowa, 1878. 


On10 
Tombstone Inscriptions Prior to 1900 of Clermont County. 
55. 


Tombstone Inscriptions from Cemeteries of Hancock 
County. 2 vols, 1955. 

Tombstone Inscriptions of Clinton Twp. Vol. 1. 1955. 

Genealogical Records. 1955. 


OKLAHOMA 
Hampshire Co., W. Va., Cemetery Records, 


OREGON 


Early Church Records. 1955. 

Cemetery Records and Stories of Oregon Pioneers. Mary 
G. Cogswell. 1955. 

Oregon Pioneer Families. Vol. 11. 1955. 

Soldiers Who Served in the Oregon Volunteers of the 
Civil War. 1955. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Tombstone Records of Washington County. 1955. 

Cemetery Records. 1955. 

Mayheny Genealogy. 1955. 

Cemetery Records of Erie County. 1955. 

Will Book A, Clearfield County 1825-60. 1955. 

Records of Salem Reformed Church of Harrisburg. 1955. 

Miscellaneous Records, 1955. 

Index of Revolutionary Ancestors, Vol. 16. 1955. 

Index of Translation of Church Records of Trinity 
Tulpehocken Reformed Church, Jacksun Twp. 1955. 

Bible Records 1730-1950 of ig Somerset, West- 
moreland & Fayette Counties. Vol. 2. 1955. 


Ruope Istanp 
Genealogical Records Committee Report. 1955. 


SoutH CaroLina 
Index to Tombstone owen of Ky. & S. C. 1955. 
Genealogical Records. 1955. 
Marriage Records, 1955, 
Wills and Administrations of Spartansburg Co. 1955. 


MAGAZINE [ 123] } 


‘TENNESSEE 

Old Bi rds, 5 

ble Records, 1955. 

Texas 

Miscellaneous Records. 1955, 
Genealogical Records. 1955. 
Church, Marriage and Other Records. 1955. ay 
Miscellaneous Genealogical Records, 1738- 1951. 
Cemetery Records. 1955. 

Tarrant County Cemetery Records. Vol. 3. 1955. 
Miscellaneous Genealogical Records. 1955. 
Marriage and Bible Records. 1955. 

Genealogical Records of Ellis County. 3 vols. 1955. 
Marriage Records Red River County. 1955. 

Marriage Records Brazos County. 1955. 
Brazos River Valley Records 1787-1952. Vol. 2. 1955. 
Marriage Records of Harris County. Vol. K. 1955. 
Probate Records of Young County. 1955. 

Marriage Records of Austin, Matagorda and Wharton 

Counties. 

History of Tishomingo County, Miss. 
Marriage Records of Fannin eye 1955. 
Miscellaneous Records. 1955. 


Uran 
Genealogical Records. 1955, 


VERMONT 
Cemetery, Bible & Family Records. Vol. 24. 1955. 


VIRGINIA 
Genealogical Records Committee Report. 1955. 


WASHINGTON 


Family Records of Washington Pioneers. Vol. 26. 1955. 


West Vircinia 
Death Records of Marion County 1853-1860. 1955. 


WISCONSIN 


Early Families of Richland County. Carl C. Burdick. 1952. 


Bible and Cemetery Records. 1955. 


PAMPHLETS 


ALABAMA 


Wills of Russell County, 1838-73. 1955. 
Vannoy Genealogy, 1955. 


Amos Elliott of Shelby County. Harriett S. Vaughan. 
1955. 


Some Marriage Records of Monroe County, Tenn. 1955. 
William Bibb Chapter. 


Miscellaneous Records. Capt. 
1955. 


Loy Family in America. Jennie E. Stewart. Vol. 2. 1955. 
Genealogical Data concerning the Walker Family. 1955. 


ConNECTICUT 


Immigrant Ancestors of Somerset County, N. J. Families. 


A. Van Doren Honeyman, 1954. 
Bible and Family Records, 1955. 


DELAWARE 


Ubituary Book 1826-49 Sussex County. 1955. 
Index to Sussex County Obituary Book 1826-49. 1955. 


Genealogical Notes of Macon. 1955. 
Cook and Allied Families, N. C. and Tenn. 1955. 
Letters of Mary Bell Boggs. 1955. 


Excerpts from a Book Entitled ‘‘A Daughter of 


land.”” Alexander H. Bell. 
Marriages of Christ Church, Bradenton, 1954. 
Walker, Briggs and Allied Families. 1955. 
Miscellaneous Records. 1955. 
Agee Family 1670-1936. 


Georcia 


History of Old Camp Methodist Church, Carrollton. 1952. 
Index to the History of Columbus. John H. Martin. 


2. vols. 
Will Book A of Baldwin ny — 68. 1955. 


Van Der Slice Family. 1955. 
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INDIANA 


Family Records of Knox County. 1955. 

Funk Family History and Records on Lawrence County 
Branch. 1955. 

Cemetery Records of Putnam County. Vol. 1. 1955. 

A Supplement to a Partial History of Edward King, 
Lancaster Co., Va. Hallie V. K. Van Reekum, 1955. 

Genealogies of Crittenden and Wright Families. 1955. 

Mills, Goss & Dyar Bible Records. 1955. 

Abstracts of Wilis With Index of Montgomery County. 
1955. 


Marriages of Parke County 1829-43. 1955. 
Old Cemeteries of Lake County. 1955. 
Old Cemeteries of Sullivan County. 1955. 
Harrison County Will Book B. 1955. 
Church Records of Jay County. 1955. 


Kansas 
The Acheson—Atchison Families. 1953. 
Miscellaneous Records of Allan County. 
Family Records. 1955. 
Family and Cemetery Records. 1955. 
Wills of Butler County. 1954-55. 
The Ickes Family. Susan 1, Harding. 1892. 


Kentucky 


Hearon Family Bible —— 1815-1925. 

Miscellaneous Records. 1 

Bible Records, Wills and Marriages. 1955. 

Black Family History. 1955. 

Miscellaneous Records. 1955. 

Jessamine County Marriage Licenses, 1799-1867. Marion 
W. Mahin. 1955. 

Church, Bible and Cemetery Records. 1955. 

Jenness Genealogy. Eloise J. Leonard. 1955. 

Belleview Cemetery, Boone County, 1800-1953. 1955. 

Pyke and MacPike Families. Eugene F. MacPike. 

Leitch Station in Campbell County. Helen B. Lindsey. 

Lineage of Mary Frances Rogers (Mamie) Williamson. 
1954. 

Wilkes Family Data. Mamie Williamson. 1954. 

Threlkeld Family Data. Mamie Williamson. 1954. 

Some Descendants of John Carpenter and Anna Barbara 
Kerker, 1954 

Botts Family. Mamie Williamson. 

Miscellaneous Records. 1954 


Louisiana 
Extracts of Wills of Parish of Lafayette. Grace B. Agate. 
1954. 


MAINE 
Earliest Records of Machias 1767-1827. Beulah G. Jackman. 


MARYLAND 


Calvert County Records. 1955. 
The Zacharias Family of Carroll County. Cora S. Massey. 
1954. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Revolutionary Soldiers of Marlborough, Southborough 
and Northborough, War of 1812 Soldiers of Southborough. 
1955. 

Old Cemeteries of Cheshire, Monroe, Charlemont & Lanes- 
boro. 1955. 

New Hampshire Cemeteries. 1954. 

Inscriptions from “Old North Cemetery” of First 
Church of Christ, Truro. 1954. 

Miscellaneous Records of Sterling. 

Abstracts of Wills of Residents of Sutton 1744-94, 1955. 


MINNESOTA 
Records of Plainview Cemetery, Plainview. 1955. 
The Boone Family. 1955. 


MonTANA 
Genealogical Records of Montana Families. 1955. 


NevaDa 


Miscellaneous Records. 4 vols. 1955. 
Church Records of Nevada. Vol. 1. 


New Hampsuine 


Genealogical Records, 1955, 
New Jensey 


Miscellaneous Records from New Jersey Chapters. Vol. 2. 
55. 


Davison Family, 1955. 

Tombstone Inscriptions from Old Springfield Presbyterian 
Church, 1784-1864. 1955. 

Rulon Family and Some Descendants. John C. Rulon. 

Notes on the Kroesen, Krewson or Kruson Family. 


DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION MAGAZINE 


Katherine B. K. Weaver. 1955. 

Ancestors and Posterity of Aretus P, Burrough, Mass. & 
N. Y. Theodora B. Burroughs. 1953 

Monmouth County Deeds. 1955. 

Marriage Records of Presbyterian Church, Washington, 
817-60. 


New York 


125th Anniversary Celebration of the Second Presbyterian 
Church of Oswegatchie, Ogdensburg, 1823-1948. 


NortH Carouina 


Union County 1842-1953. 1955. 

History of the Garrison Family from 1728-1941. Juanita 
C. Garrison. 

Cemetery Records of Old Goshen Presbyterian Church, 
1764, Gaston County. 1955. 

Obituary and Marriage Notices from Papers Published in 
Wilmington. 1955. 

Descendants of Col. Joseph Williams and Samuel Tenny. 
1955. : 
Wills of Samuel Blythe and Joseph Sprott. 1955. 

Wills of Sampson County Not Probated. 1955. 
Hager Family of Lincoln County, Alfred Nixon. 


Sketch of the Armstrong Family of Gaston County, Lottie 


F. Hall. 
Genealogy of Abernathy Family of Gaston and Lincoln 
Counties. Rozella Abernethy. 


Nortu Darota 


of Barnes County 1880-90. Edythe B. 


Stowell. 5. 

Wills and Marriages of Burleigh County. 
195 

2th Anniversary Service of First Presbyterian Church, 
Bismark. 


On10 

George A. Uncapher of Marion Co., His Life and 
Ancestry. Caryl E. Leeka. 1954. 

Family Records. 1955. 

Tombstone Inscriptions of Cemeteries in Madison County. 
1955. 
Tombstone Inscriptions Fulton ean 1955. 

Bible and Baptismal Records. 1955. 

Descendants of Bailiff Kennedy, 1730-1954. 1955. 

Miscellaneous Records. 1955, 

Miscellaneous Ohio Cemetery Records. Vol. 1. 1955. 

Bible Records of the Elliott, Elliot, Ellet Family. 1955. 

The following pamphlet was erroneously credited to 
Massachusetts in the D. A. R. Macazine Issue of December, 
1954: 


The Hillyer Family. 1954. Compiled and presented by 
Mable Clare Hillyer Pollock. 


OKLAHOMA 

Early Ohio Marriage Records of Belmont, Guernsey, 
Monroe and Morgan Counties. 1955. 

Wheeler Family and Collateral Lines. Vol. 2. 1955. 

Bible Records. 1955. 

Fairfax Genealogy. 1955. 

Johnson Family. Myrtle J. Hatfield. 1946. 

Bowman-Yorty Records, 1955. 

Cemetery Records of Berea and Old Baptist Church in 
Audrain Co., Mo. 1955. 

Abstract of Wills from Oklahoma Chapters. 1955. 

The Long Family. Myrtle Sanders. 1955. 


Ornecon 
Joseph Walkley and Josephine Currin. 1952. 
First Presbyterian Church, Brownsville. 1955. 
Index to Washington County Marriage Records. 1955. 
Benton County Records. 1955. 


Miscellaneous Henry Family Records, Minnie D. Van ga 


Valin. 1955. 

Oregon Pioneer Family Records. Otho L. McPherson & 
John M. Lewis. 1955. 

Family Records from Portland, 1955. 

Cemetery Records of Sumpter. 1955. 

Miscellaneous Records. 1955. 

Miscellaneous Records of Oregon and Washington. 1955. 

Revolutionary War Diary of William Mavity, Henry Co., 
Va. 1955. 

Genealogical Data of Some Members of Rogue River 
Chapter. 1955. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Story of the Christ, Stroup and Douty Families, Mary 
K. Foster. 

Bible Records 1730-1950 of Bedford, Somerset, West- 
moreland and Fayette Counties. 1955. 

Miscellaneous Records. 1955. 

Abstracts of Wills from Will Book 1, Butler County. 


195: 
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Index to Evangelical Lutheran and Reformed Congrega- 
tions Henke’s and Bixler’s Sardis, Pa. 1955. 

Early Cemeteries Kittanning. 1955. 

Crosby Family Data. 1955. 

Lyon, Dodge and Related rentie. 1955. 

Wilson Family Bible Records. 195 

Steele Family Bible. 1955. : 

Family Records. 1955. 

Cemetery Records of Springdale Vicinity, Allegheny Co. 

955. 

Records of Scots Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, 
1767-1803. 

Abstracts of Revolutionary War Pension Applications 
Relating to Persons of the Surname of Cramer. Yvonne 
N. Brenneman. 1955. 

Church and Cemetery Records. 1955. 

Index to Minutes a the Philadelphia Monthly Meeting 
of Friends, 1730-85. 

Adams, Heise, Ruch a Other Families. 1955. 

Davison, Dunham and Other Families. 1955. 

Bible Records of Heston, John, Paxson, and Wynkoop 
Families. 1955. 

Steffen, Steffy, Heisler and Related Families. R. B. 
Cook & H. E. Dinger. 1954 

Baptismal Records of Forks Lutheran Church Zion Con- 
gregation, Allegheny Twp. 1955. 


Soutn Darota 
Clason Relationships. Lerna D. Veling. 1983. 


TENNESSEE 


Index to Minute Book 1835-50 of Williamson County. 

1955. 
Texas 

The First Presbyterian Church, Graham, 1876-1951. 1955. 

The Hunters of Dun, Berwick County, Scotland to 
Fredericksburg, Va, 1955. 

Family Records, 1955. 

Birdwell Records. 1955. 


VIRGINIA 


Alexandria County, District of Sante (now Arlington 
Co., Va.) Marriage Bonds 1801-22. 1955. 
Fluvanna County Will Book No. 1, 1777-1808. 1955. 


West Vincinia 

Pierpoint Family Notes From Original Sources. A. B. 
Stickney. 1954. 

Bible Records of Members of James Wood Chapter, 
Parkersburg. 1955. 

Marriage Records of Brooke County. 1955. 

ig Records, Wheeling, 1785-1954. Nancy B. Ebeling. 
195. 

- Records of Wood County. 1955. 

Cemetery Records of Smyth County, Va. 1955. _ 

Cemetery Records of Mercer County. 1955. 

Cemetery Records of Marshall County. 1955. 


WASHINGTON 
Purdin Family Records. 1955. 


Wyrominc 
Cheyenne City Cemetery 1875-1910. 1955. St 
Miscellaneous Records. 1955. Eta 
St. Matthew's Cathedral Episcopal Church Parish Register, 
Laramie, 1881-90, Vol. 2. 1955, 
The Mackatee, McAtee Genealogy. Winifred C. Delzell. 
Records of Chase, VanHorne, Walling and Allied Families. 
1955. 
speeds of Hunt, St. Leger, Urann and Allied Families. 
195 


Femily Records. 1955. 
CHARTS 


ILLINoIs 
Taylor and Lee Families. 1955. 


MarYLAND 
Nelson Family. Frances N. Tillman. 


New Jersey 
Line of Mahlon Stacy & Rebecca Ely, Married Yorkshire, 
England, 1668. 
Henry Baker & Margaret Hardman, Lancashire, England 
to Philadelphia, 1684. 


PHOTOSTATS 


NevaDA 
Book 5 Vital Lineage Statistics. 1955. 


MAGAZINE 


a 7 75 Tax List of Currituck County, N. C. 
Record of Wills of Halifax Co., N. C. 
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MICROFILMS 


District or CoLumBia 


1759-1939. 


12 vols. 


Kansas 
Lyndon Presbyterian Church Records. 
First Presbyterian Church Records, Topeka, 1859-1931. 
MARYLAND 
Birth, Marriages, — and Other Records of Ann 
Arundel Co., 1775-1 
OrECON 
Miscellaneous Records of Washington County. 3 Rolls. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Genealogical Notes from Original and Published Records 
of Garvey, Elliston and Sneed—Snead. 
Van Der Slice and Allied Families. Howard Vanderslice 
& Goward N. Monnett. 1931, 
Principal Women of America. Vol. 1. 1932. 
My Pennsylvania. 
Grouseland, the Home of William Henry Harrison. 
Genealogy of Remsburg Family in America. 
Marriages of Halifax County, N. C. Susie B. Anderson. 
Abstract of Wills of Halifax Co., N. C. Susie B, Ander- 
son. 1947. 
Avice PauLett CREYKE, 
Librarian General. 


The report of the Corresponding Secretary 
General, Mrs. Edward R. Barrow, was filed. 


Report of Corresponding 
Secretary General 


This report covers the work accomplished in 
my office since the first of March. The following 
table shows the requested material sent out dur- 
ing the past six months: Application Blanks, 
25,514; Working Sheets, 15,974; Ancestral Charts, 
2,433; Bylaws, 995; Highlights of Program Ac- 
tivity booklets, 1,395; What the Daughters Do 
pamphlets, 3,930; Welcome Cards for New Citi- 
zens, 1,748; Resolutions, 1,899; Directory of 
Committees, 26; Transfer Cards, 1,474; Informa- 
tion Leaflets, 1,560; Miscellaneous Leaflets, 1,767; 
Total, 58,715. 

Orders for the D.A.R. Manual for Citizenship 
have been filled to the number of 28,369. Distri- 
bution according to languages follows: English— 
22,097; French—492; German—903; Spanish 
4,877. 

Directive distribution of material included: 
Resolutions, 3,595; Constitution Day question- 
naire, 5,682; Honor Roll questionnaire, 2,931; 
Packets including letters issued by National 
Officers and National Chairmen, 3,002; Bylaws, 
2,977; Directory of Committees, 3,415; Circular 
from Freedoms Foundation, 3,000; Total, 24,602. 

Highlights of Program Activity booklets were 
mailed to each of the 2,792 new members ad- 
mitted at the past three meetings of the National 
Board. 

It was with regret that this office sent letters 
to the members of the cabinet advising them of 
the death of our beloved Honorary Vice Presi- 
dent General, Mrs. Kent Hamilton, of Ohio. For 
a matter of record 2,263 letters have been 
answered. 

Summary of statistical reports; Number of 
pieces of requested material, 87,084; Number of 
pieces of directive material, 27,394; Number of 
eplies to correspondence, 2,263; Total, 116,741. 

Jane Ewine Barrow, 
Corresponding Secretary General. 
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The report of the Curator General, Mrs. 


Richard C. Southgate, was filed. 


Since I last reported to the Board, a new 
Curator has taken over the work of the Museum 
and State Rooms. Mr. Frank Klapthor came to 
us early in July from the Museum of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, where he served in the Di- 
vision of Civil History. While there, he helped 
set up the new First Ladies Gallery which re- 
ceived such wide commendation in recent months. 
Mr. Klapthor has had many years of experience 
as a collector, student and dealer in antiques, 
as well as extensive study and experience as an 
interior designer. Since his arrival he has studied 
carefully the needs of the Museum and is now 
working with many of the State Room Commit- 
tees on various projects which you will hear 
about in the next report. 

In reporting to you now, let me point out that 
the period covered is somewhat shorter than it 
has been heretofore. At the request of the 
Finance Office, the Museum and State Rooms 
now close their current report with August 31st, 
in order toconform with those of other offices. 

Both the Museum and State Rooms have re- 
ceived many important gifts since last spring. 
I am sorry that I can mention only a few. The 
Michigan State Room acquired two portraits by 
Jacob Eicholtz, an outstanding painter who was 
born in Lancaster in 1776. He was a student 
of Sully and Stuart, both of whom influenced 
his style. Eicholtz did more than 200 portraits 
of famous Americans, including Nicholas Biddle, 
during his 10 years in Philadelphia where he 
died in 1842. The Museum now has on display 
an exquisite applique quilt done by Betty Bran- 
don of North Carolina on hand-woven cotton, 
with a rich floral center. Another important 
addition is a large amber bottle, an excellent 
example of blown glass from the Zanesville 
area. Of especial interest because the donor is 
a direct descendant of the maker, is a silver 
spoon by James Duffel who worked in George- 
town, South Carolina, in 1790 and in New York 
City in 1801. The Ohio Room received a beauti- 
ful Worcester cup and saucer. On display in the 
Museum is an interesting Liverpool commemora- 
tive transfer plaque of George Washington, done 
about 1810 to 1820. 


GIFT LIST 


Alabama—2 Chapters: $6. Grandma Moses 
Cards: $10. A spoon, Princess Sehoy Chapter, 
Mrs. Melinda Priest. 

Arizona—A pair of goggles, Maricopa Chapter, 
Mrs. Bayard M. Atwood. 

California—1 Chapter: $1. Grandma Moses 
Cards: $80. A bottle, William White Chapter, 
Mrs. L. M. Fayman. State Room: 4 Chapters, 
$10.20. A picture, Emigrant Trail Chapter, Mrs. 
Walter Marion Flood. 

Connecticut—3 Chapters: $22. 

District of Columbia—Grandma Moses Cards: 
$11.30. A shawl, Captain Molly Pitcher Chapter, 
Mrs. Emily Thorton Mayfield; a book, Dolly 
Madison Chapter; a shawl, Abigail Hartman 
Rice Chapter, heirs of Mrs. Fanny Haynes Simm- 
rell. 
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Georgia—State Society: $27, 

Illinois—1 Chapter: $1. Art Fund: 5 Chapters: 
$6. A German Hymn Book, Streater Chapter, 
Mrs. J. A. Bundy; 2 hand wrought nails, General 
John Stark Chapter, Mrs. Helen Engerstrom 
Telford. 

Indiana—4 Chapters: $9. Art Fund: 1 Chap- 
ter: $1. State Room Fund: State Society, $200. 

Iowa—State Room Fund: State Society, $85.40. 

Kansas—Grandma Moses Cards: $50. A 
Psaltery, Fort Supply Trail Chapter, Mrs. H. B. 
Gabbert. State Room Fund: 47 Chapters: $433.75. 

Kentucky—Grandma Moses Cards: 20¢. State 
Room Fund: State Society, $75.50. 

Louisiana—1 Chapter: $1. 

Maine—Cup and saucer, General Knox Chap- 
ter, Miss Harriet R. Williams. State Room: State 
Society: $36.40. 2 spoons, Pemaquid Chapter, 
Miss Peggy Westerfield. 

Maryland—A pair of shoe buckles, Major 
William Thomas Chapter, Miss Bruce Colton. 

Massachusetts—2 Chapters: $11. Grandma 
Moses Cards: $13.50. A document, Captain Elisha 
Jackson Chapter, Miss Maude G. Cobleigh. 

Michigan—Art Fund: 1 Chapter, $25. A 
beaded bag, Lansing Chapter, Mrs. Ralph E. 
Wisner; Almanac, Lansing Chapter, Mrs. Edward 
F. Dickinson. State Room: State Society, $41.54. 
2 portraits, State Society, honoring Mrs. Ralph 
Newland; teapot, cream and sugar, Algonquin 
Chapter, Mrs. Ralph Newland. 

Mississippi—1 Chapter, $1. 

Missouri—2 Chapters, $2. 

Montana—1 Chapter, $2. 

Nebraska—1 Chapter, $1. Art Fund; 1 Chap- 
ter, $3. 

New Hampshire—A quilt, Asquamchumauke 
Chapter, Mrs. Theodore Warren Gunn, 

New Jersey—2 Chapters, $7. Art Fund: 2 
Chapters, $2. Grandma Moses Cards: $20. A 
Leg o’Mutton Holder, Haddonfield Chapter, Mrs. 
Edward T. Curry. 

New Mexico—1 Chapter, $1. 

New York—2 Chapters, $7. Art Fund: 2 
Chapters, $2. A plaque, Mrs. C. G. Willcox of 
North Warick. State Room: State Society, 
$147.50. 

Ohio—A hymnal, Western Reserve Chapter, 
Miss Bessie L. Roemer through American Music 
Committee; platter, Massillon Chapter, Mrs. 
Jerome Goodhart in memory of Mrs. S. H. Par- 
rish, State Room: A plate, Massillon Chapter, 
Mrs. Jerome Goodhart in memory of Mrs. S. H. 
Parrish; cup and saucer, Molly Chittenden 
Chapter, honoring Mrs. Marshall Bixler. 

Oklahoma—1 Chapter, $130. State Room—2 
Chapters, $41.50. 

Oregon—Grandma Moses Cards: $15. 

Pennsylvania—1 Chapter, $5. Art Fund: 2 
Chapters, $2. A book, Lansdowne Chapter, Mrs. 
Harvey Sarrett; decanter, Wyoming Valley Chap- 
ter, Miss Rebecca C. Stark; picture, Mahantongo 
Chapter, Mrs. Donald L. Dolbin. 

Tennessee—1 Chapter, $1. Art Fund: 1 Chap- 
ter, $1. Grandma Moses Cards: $4.20. 

Texas—1 Chapter, $25. 

Vermont—1 Chapter, $2. State Room: 1 Chap- 
ter, $25. 

Virginia—2 Chapters, $6. State Room: State 
Society, $55. Grandma Moses Cards: 10¢. Photo- 
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graph, William Byrd Chapter, Mrs. W. J. Van 
Shreevan. 

Washington—1 Chapter, $4. Grandma Moses 
Cards: $40. 

West Virginia—A cup and saucer and a saucer, 
Barboursville Chapter, Mrs. W. H. Daniel; cup 
and saucer, plate and spoon, John Chapman 
Chapter, Mrs. Jackson Hammond. 

Wisconsin—3 Chapters, $9. Grandma Moses 
Cards sold at headquarters: $29.70. 

Vera J. SOUTHGATE, 
Curator General. 


There was no report from the Reporter Gen- 
eral to the Smithsonian Institution, Mrs. Edgar 
A. Fuller. 

The Recording Secretary General, Mrs. Lee, 
read the recommendations of the Executive 
Committee: 

Miss Dennis moved that a scholarship fund 
be set up for Tamassee D.A.R. School, to be 
called the Eunice R. Porter Scholarship Fund. 
Seconded by Mrs. George. Adopted. 

Mrs. Cory moved that a scholarship fund be 
set up for Tamassee D.A.R. School, to be called 
the Ada W. Frazer Scholarship Fund. Seconded 
by Mrs. Wolf. Adopted. 

Mrs. Erb moved that the Gertrude Gilpin 
Oliver Richards Memorial Fund be established 
as a scholarship fund held by the National So- 
ciety, the income to go toward scholarships at 
Tamassee D.A.R. School. Seconded by Mrs. 
Patterson. Adopted. 

Mrs. Braerton moved that previous rulings re- 
lating to the Finance Committee be amended 
so as to permit more than seven members on 
this committee if so desired by the Chairman of 
the Finance Committee. Seconded by Mrs. 
Friedli. 

Mrs. Stribling moved to amend this motion by 
adding the phrase, “provided that the number 
does not exceed eleven and that the quorum 
shall remain at four members.” Seconded by 
Mrs. Hale. Adopted as amended. 

Mrs. Abels moved that up to $700 be made 
available from the Eichelberger Educational Fund 
for the National Defense Department to use in 
its special account for giving National Defense 
materials to outsiders and other organizations 
upon request, the monthly vouchers to be ap- 
proved and signed by the President General and 
the National Chairman of the National Defense 
Committee. Seconded by Mrs. McClaugherty. 
Adopted. 

Mrs. Wallace moved that the Board ruling of 
February 3, 1948, be amended as follows: first, 
that the words, “no application,” be stricken out 
and the words, “to insure examination, applica- 
tions” be substituted; and second, that the 
words, “be examined unless” be stricken out and 
the words, “should be,” substituted; so that the 
ruling would then read: “That to insure exami- 
nation, applications for membership should be 
received in the Treasurer General’s Office at 
least three weeks prior to a Board meeting. 
Seconded by Mrs. Cory. Adopted. 

Mrs. Babcock moved that a scholarship of $100 
be granted to Betty Jean Foust, of Washington, 
D.C., to enable her to continue her medical 
studies another year, this money to come from 
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the Eichelberger Educational Fund. Seconded 
by Mrs. Hager. Adopted. 

Mrs. Creyke moved the adoption of the fol- 
lowing resolution: Whereas, There is no ruling 
on record relative to the upkeep of the National 
Officers Club Room and Board Room in our 
buildings; and 

Whereas, After consultation with National 
Officers Club officials, it has been learned that 
they desire such an official ruling; 

RESOLVED, That the National Board of 
Management, N.S.D.A.R., instruct the Buildings 
and Grounds Committee to notify the National 
Officers Club as far in advance as possible if 
any repairs or renovations are needed or sug- 
gested for its two rooms and that the National 
Officers Club be given the privilege of consider- 
ing such recommendations, then be held re- 
sponsible for the full payment of the bills for 
any changes approved and ordered by the Club. 
Seconded by Mrs. Woollen. Adopted. 

Mrs. Creyke moved the adoption of the fol- 
lowing resolution: Resolved, That, inasmuch as 
the National Society has been kindly granted 
by the National Officers Club the requested 
privilege of using the Club Board Room as a 
temporary Office for the National Chairman of 
the National Defense Committee during this 
three-year administration, any repairs and all 
maintenance charges for the Board Room through 
April 1956 be paid by the National Society; and 

RESOLVED, That the National Board express 
sincere appreciation and gratitude to the Na- 
tional Officers Club for making available the 
use of its Board Room for this administration. 
Seconded by Mrs. Woollen. Adopted. 

Mrs. Greenlaw moved that the request of the 
National Chairman of the Committee on the 
Memorial Bell Tower at Valley Forge be granted 
to have our D.A.R. illustrated folders furnished 
free to the Valley Forge Chapel authorities, placed 
in the Memorial Room and made available to 
the public for freewill offerings that will go to 
the Chapel fund toward upkeep of the Tower. 
Seconded by Mrs. Skinner. Adopted. 

Mrs. White moved the adoption of the follow- 
ing resolution: RESOLVED, That inasmuch as 
the D.A.R. pioneered in providing occupational 
therapy in public health hospitals and as there 
is now a great need for occupational therapists 
for polio and other patients, that $500 be ap- 
propriated from the Eichelberger Educational 
Fund as a scholarship for an occupational therapy 
student selected by the American Occupational 
Therapy Association, of New York, which. co- 
operates with the National Foundation for In- 
fantile Paralysis and other organizations. Sec- 
onded by Mrs. Shrewder. Adopted. 

Mrs. Earl M. Hale, Chairman, D.A.R. Maga- 
zine Committee, read her report. 


Report of D.A.R. Magazine 
Committee 


We are entering the final year in our en- 
deavors to increase interest in our D.A.R. Maga- 
zine and our struggles to make all our members 
realize their need for it. 

In October of 1953 we reported 20,500 sub- 
scribers; in October 1954 there were 29,427; and 
at this time, October 1955, 31,219, or an increase 
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of 10,719. Surely the response has been splendid. 

During the summer months unfortunately there 
are far too many who neglect to renew their 
subscriptions so we can look for a much better 
report in the next few months. 

Financially the Magazine has prospered both 
through the added subscriptions and the fine 
advertising program directed by Mrs. Wallace 
sponsored by the chapters and states. Without 
doubt, this has had a stimulating effect as many 
who have felt the D.A.R. Magazine was just 
“another magazine” have begun to feel a _per- 
sonal interest both in the unequalled contents 
and in helping to make it a success. 

In October 1953 the cash on hand was $11,906; 
with Building and Loan savings of $50,000. Oc- 
tober 1954 the cash on hand was $11,549, with 
savings of $80,000. Today the cash on hand 
October 1955 is $6,440, and savings of $18,000. 

The new prizes awarded last year for the 
state in each category having the greatest per- 
centage of its members subscribing to the Maga- 
zine was very enlightening and reached a dif- 
ferent list of states. As hoped, some of the 
smaller states proved their members recognized 
the need for the contact with the National aims 
and plans to be found only in the Magazine 
and were prize winners. 

Both the awards for increases in subscriptions 
and those for highest percentages of members 
subscribing will be offered again this year. 
Please give your informed and intelligent help 
to your State Magazine Chairman so she may 
win one of these awards. 

It is impossible to close this report without 
giving my thanks to our amazing President 
General who some way manages, in spite of trips 
here and there, to be always ready to give her 
most valuable assistance to me. My gratitude 
also to those faithful and most efficient women 
in charge of our D.A.R. Magazine offices, Frances 
Hobbs, Florence Checchia and Dorothy Ross 
Mackey and the fine girls working under them. 
Also to the splendid Vice Chairmen of Divisions 
and the State Chairmen. 

Our plans are laid, letters went out to you as 
State Regents; and the Division Chairmen have 
sent copies of their letters to the State Chair- 
men. We want this to be our “Banner Year.” 
We need your help to reach the goal of 35,000 
subscribers by February Ist, 1956. 

Mary HALg, 
Chairman. 


Mrs. Sherman B. Watson, Chairman, Approved 
Schools Committee, read her report. 


Report of Approved Schools Committee 


It is with a feeling of both pleasure and sorrow 
that I bring you this report. It is a pleasurable 
occasion because of your wonderful support, 
co-operation and generosity and it has twinges 
of sorrowfulness because it is my last year with 
this committee. But one can not dwell upon 
situations. There is still much work to be done. 

Your two schools, Kate Duncan Smith D.A.R. 
School and Tamassee D.A.R. School, have been 
in session for several weeks. The teaching staff 
is complete at both schools and both report 
“full houses” of eager, happy and enthusiastic 
mountain children. 
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Kate Duncan Smith D.A.R. School at Grant, 
Alabama reports a large enrollment. You will 
recall last year an earnest plea for classroom 
desk chairs. New York State answered that re- 
quest by providing the money for the needed 
chairs. This year they are building a New York 
Classroom for $5,000. This extra classroom will 
be filled immediately showing how badly the 
room was needed. This same fine state also 
finished up the Home Economics Room require- 
ments and provided a set of history maps. 

The Michigan Craft Center is just about ready. 
What a wonderful tribute this is to the Daughters 
of this State. To raise the money for this build- 
ing within one year’s time and now to equip it— 
is nothing short of phenomenal! 

The shop equipment at this school still stands 
on our “request” list. Several articles have been 
given but we still need a planer, a rip saw and 
a drill press. All the people all over the moun- 
tain may use this equipment. Please bear in 
mind that if we can give vocational training to 
the manually-minded, the children’s courts of the 
future will have less to do. And, most assuredly, 
our mountain children are skillful and manually- 
minded. Tennessee plans to help with this build- 
ing. 

Our farm equipment is in fine shape. This 
year New Jersey is providing a side delivery 
rake and Texas answered an urgent plea by 
pledging to purchase a hay baler. Now, due to 
their willingness to help, Mr. Tyson reports— 
“for the first time in the history of the school, 
our barn is completely full of baled hay and a 
considerable amount is stacked outside under a 
canvas.” I am sure everyone thanks Texas for 
making this possible. Also the trench silo 
financed by the National Society, Children of 
the American Revolution, is completed and for 
the first time in the history of this school, we 
have a silo filled with grain sorghum silage. In 
the Home Economics Department this year 
Pennsylvania and Wisconsin will purchase one 
sewing machine apiece. 

The State of Indiana plans to provide a hard 
surfaced driveway for the school. If you will 
recall being there when it was raining, you will 
know how badly we have needed this driveway. 
This same state also gave a badly needed feed 
house for the dairy on the Indiana Model Farm. 

Ohio Daughters will complete the covered 
passageway for their State Regent. Also Cali- 
fornia plans to send $1,000 for stone walks 
where they are needed. Missouri Daughters plan 
to purchase two electric drinking fountains for 
the school for $175 each. Washington State gave 
a shuffleboard court much to the delight of the 
children. Books are badly needed and we also 
need tables and chairs for the library. Please 
help us there. Scholarships are always welcome 
and Iowa plans to send $1,000 for that purpose. 

The vital need at this school now seems to be 
for an adequate endowment fund. Are you 
members of the National Board aware that the 
endowment fund of your Kate Duncan Smith 
D.A.R. School is below $50,000? This must be 
built up and let us start on it at once. Will 
each of you serve as a committee of one to see 
that your state contributes to the endowment 
fund? The State of Nevada and the District of 
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Columbia have both promised to help. Won’t you 
do as much? 

Your Boarding School at Tamassee, South 
Carolina opened with every bed filled by a 
mountain child that must be slept, fed and 
clothed by you. And for every boarder there 
must be scholarship money. It is our problem 
all day, all night and all through the year. 
Scholarships are not just an item at this school 
they are a NECESSITY. This word must be 
capitalized and underlined. It is that impor- 
tant! I am sure many of you do not realize 
the part these scholarships play here. A memorial 
scholarship of $1,000 for Mrs. Orville Dailey 
of Ohio and a $1,000 scholarship willed ‘by 
Miss Eunice Porter of the District of Columbia, 
will be so gratefully received. 

Of course you are all interested in the All 
States Kitchen. The foundations are poured and 
work has begun. By next fall, we hope to see 
some tangible results of your work. The pledges 
for the kitchen must all be made by April. We 
still need some more equipment—a glass washer, 
dish, storage cabinets, pan racks, pot sinks and 
still some brick, lumber and flooring. We have 
lived, breathed and slept with this kitchen for 
three years. Now will you of the National Board 
urge all the members in your states to help just 
a little more? It must be finished this year and 
we can do it! 

Many states are helping us generously. Penn- 
sylvania plans to give the bake oven, Illinois 
and Oklahoma plan to give the exhaust fans, 
Missouri will give the twin coffee urns, New 
Jersey the small pastry refrigerator, Georgia gave 
the stove, Tennessee gave a dish table, Maine 
will help with flooring, the District of Columbia 
plans to give more money for tiles, Minnesota 
gave a meat table, Vermont will provide a water 
booster, New York, the vegetable sink and Mary- 
land will give the steam kettle. Delaware, Vir- 
ginia and Colorado will also assist. The National 
Society, Children of the American Revolution 
gave $500 for a meat saw and Mrs. Charles 
A. Christin, Vice President General from Cali- 
fornia, gave $250 for a window. I know this 
sounds wonderful to you—but it takes more than 
“sound” to build a kitchen. Many of your states 
are not even mentioned. It should be the per- 
sonal project of each of you to see that your 
state helps with the All States Kitchen. I make 
this report to you to tell you the condition of 
your school and also to tell you what is needed. 
Right now we need this kitchen. 

Now for other improvements. Michigan plans 
to do some work on the Michigan laundry. 
California plans to provide $1,000 for a poultry 
house. West Virginia has started the Hereford 
beef herd at the school. The Dennis Grove and 
the White Pond are ready for dedication thanks 
to the wonderful co-operation of the Conservation 
Committee. If any other committee wishes to 
help, we are delighted and will co-operate in 
every way. The playground and equipment given 
by the Junior Membership of Pennsylvania will 
be ready soon. 

There are so many wonderful things being 
done by all your states for these schools. You 
are truly changing and shaping the lives of the 
children. I am sure you have heard that if you will 
fill a bushel with wheat, you may defy the devil 
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to fill it with tares. So it is with these children. 
The D.A.R. is providing much “wheat” at their 
two schools. You are providing schooling, voca- 
tional training and proper nutrition. 

Please keep good clean clothes coming to 
both schools. We need it very badly. Don’t for- 
get the endowment funds at both schools. You 
have nothing to be proud of there. And above 
all, maintain your interest in your schools. With- 
out you, your schools would come to want. We 
do not expect every state to do the same finan- 
cially. It has been said that he is great who can 
do what he wishes, but he is wise who wishes 
to do what he can. 

It has been a delightful experience to serve 
you in this capacity, and it has been a joy to 
work with our President General, Miss Carra- 
way. Her advice, her comments, and her com- 
plete unselfishness of her own time will always 
be remembered and the entire National Com- 
mittee of Approved Schools can only say “Thank 
you” to her. 

Take care of your schools, visit your schools, 
support your schools, know your schools, support 
your schools, enjoy your schools, support your 
schools, love your schools, support your schools, 
“talk” your schools, support your schools. 

D. Watson, 
Chairman. 


Mrs. Rasmussen moved the adoption of the 
following resolution: Whereas, under the will 
of the late Miss Julia C. Fish, the income of her 
bequest, now established as the JULIA C. FISH 
ENDOWMENT FUND, is to be used as “the 
Board of Directors of said Daughters of Ameri- 
can Revolution decide”; and Whereas, our Na- 
tional Society has nobody officially known as the 
Board of Directors; 

RESOLVED, That the National Board of Man- 
agement designate the Executive Committee to 
make decisions as to the disposition or expendi- 
ture of the income that may accrue from the 
Julia C. Fish Endowment Fund. Seconded by 
Mrs. Christin. Adopted. 

The President General discussed attitudes and 
policy preceding the elections to be held at the 
Continental Congress in 1956. 

The National Parliamentarian, Mrs. Robert, 
announced that she would make rulings on in- 
quiries pertaining to elections only in writing. 

The meeting recessed at twelve o’clock noon 
for luncheon and a visit to Constitution Hall to 
view the renovations there. 

The afternoon session was called to order at 
two-fifteen o’clock by the President General, 
Miss Carraway. 

Mrs, Charles Carroll Haig, Chairman, Build- 
ings and Grounds Committee, read her report. 


Report of Buildings and Grounds 
Committee 


Again your Buildings and Grounds Committee 
has had a very busy summer trying to finish the 
renovation of the auditorium of Constitution 
Hall. We were saddened by the loss by death of 
one of our valuable members of this Committee, 
Mrs. J. DeForest Richards, former Treasurer 
General. The President General appointed Mrs. 

E. Woollen Treasurer General to fill this 
vacancy. 


There were no end of details this summer that 
demanded our attention. We thought that last 
summer was busy, but this year was very trying. 
First of all, all heat records were broken in the 
District of Columbia, and that created many 
problems. We could not keep the upholsterers 
happy in the extreme heat and lost several each 
day. When we planned the renovation, we esti- 
mated two eight-hour shifts. We could not get 
a second crew, and the men would not work 
more than eight hours per day. Our building 
blueprints are twenty-seven years old and changes 
have been made and not recorded on the blue- 
prints. Therefore, we had to make several last 
minute changes, which cost us a small additional 
amount of money. BUT, from the reports coming 
in to our office and from the people attending 
our opening programs, the Hall is BEAUTIFUL. 
The new gray fabric covers on the seats, and the 
new gray marbleized flexachrome vinyl plastic 
tile floor, certainly brightens the Hall greatly. 
The seat frames were painted, and the arms and 
backs refinished. Every seat was taken apart to 
do the work, and we thought they would never 
get them together in time for our opening in 
September, but we just met the deadline. The 
stage has been enlarged by eight feet, and a 
new maple floor put down. This will give us 
added room on the stage for our opening night 
of Congress. We also added two more TV plat- 
forms at the rear of the Hall, making a total of 
four. A new plastic cloth has been placed on 
the walls of the boxes and other painted walls, 
which should improve the appearance greatly. 
The painted walls marked so easily, and this 
cloth wipes off much better than paint. The 
organ had to be moved, and we have had two 
organists here, and they stated that it is far 
better in its new location than where it was be- 
fore. One of our maintenance men painted the 
entire floor of the balcony a battleship gray. The 
work, performed this summer, has brightened 
the auditorium so much that we expect to cut 
our consumption of light by twenty per cent. 

The fee for our license in Constitution Hall 
was increased from $30 to $50 this year. Also, 
our elevator inspection was increased from $48 
to $84 for our four elevators. The District of 
Columbia has notified us that beginning this year 
we have to pay for the police directing traffic 
around our buildings for the various events in 
the Hall, but, as yet, we have not been advised 
as to the exact amount—approximately $5 per 
policeman (each event—four policemen). This 
spring our insurance agents recommended the 
replacing of the hoisting cables on two of our 
elevators, and, at the same time, the District of 
Columbia inspector recommended the replacing 
of the hoisting cable on another elevator. These 
three elevators now have new cables, the work 
was completed during the month of August. 

During December 1952 we asked the Electrical 
Department of the District of Columbia for new 
lighting in the streets around Constitution Hall. 
Nothing was done about it at that time. Again 
this year, we wrote to the Engineer Commis- 
sioner, and feel we have made a little progress, 
as the surveyers were around the building just 
this week. We hope that by Congress time, the 
new lights will be installed. 
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At the request of the Treasurer General’s 
office, a partition was removed (at a cost of 
approximately $800) giving the effect of a large 
office. All the window shades on the first floor, 
south side, have been replaced. 

Our maintenance men painted all of the iron 
ladders on the roof, and the iron grille on the 
forty first floor windows. They also steam 
cleaned and oil bathed the dozens of filters in 
the fresh air system of Constitution Hall. A new 
sprinkler system was installed by our men in the 
wastepaper room at the request of the fire mar- 
shall’s office. Our men also scraped and painted 
the tin portion of the roof of Memorial Continen- 
tal Hall. This roof had not been painted for 
three years and needed much scraping. 

The Dutch elm disease has taken many fine 
trees in our neighborhood, including one on our 
property. Our trees are now being sprayed 
periodically—hoping to protect these beautiful 
trees. We regret to inform you that the new 
hedge installed last spring on 18th Street in 
front of Constitution Hall did not prove satisfac- 
tory, because of the extreme hot summer. We 
have made arrangements with the nursery to re- 
place it. However, it will not look as good as it 
usually does at this time of the year. Our 
gardener has just finished reseeding the grounds 
around the building, and if we get the needed 
rain, it should look beautiful in another couple 
of weeks. 

We have purchased a new watchman’s clock. 
The old one was over 14 years old. We are 
compelled by our Insurance Company to have 
our timeclock punched every two hours by the 
watchman. There are approximately fifty stations 
to be punched, which takes about an hour. These 
stations are located all around the entire block 
of buildings at every strategic location. 

The Buildings and Grounds Committee makes 
the following suggestions for your very serious 
consideration: 

1. Renovate the clerk’s 

$5,000 

2. Five new chairs for each state box at $200 

per box. Hope the states will buy these 
chairs for their state boxes. 

3. Drapes for Managing Director’s office 

4. New windows in banquet hall of Memorial 

Continental Hall 

5. Roof repairs on Constitution Hall 

At the request of the concession committee at 
Congress, we are appealing for three display 
counters that may be marked—to be sold for 
$100 each. 

As we reported to you at Congress time, the 
Pennsylvania Daughters had just completed reno- 
vating their foyer in Memorial Continental Hall. 
They have just completed arrangements to have 
new double glass doors installed in the middle 
section of the foyer. They have also ordered a 
new table to be placed between the two half 
loveseats. We deeply appreciate all that has been 
done by the Pennsylvania Daughters and their 
State Regent, Mrs. Herbert Patterson. 

We were requested by our printer to install 
new lights in the print shop. The poor lighting 
in the shop made it very difficult for them to 
work. This work has been completed. We have 
also painted the shop. 
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At the request of the Fire Department, we 
installed a new fuse box for our fire alarm 
system. 

We have had several persons ask us whether 
or not we sold our wastepaper. I would like to 
report at this time that our small truck took 
seventeen loads of wastepaper to be sold, from 
which we realized approximately $75, even at 
the low prices paid today. 

At the request of several of our clerks we 
installed an automatic machine that dispenses 
orange juice, chocolate milk and white milk. 
This has proved to be very popular and success- 
ful. We now are contemplating the installation 
of a hot coffee machine. 

We started the season off in Constitution Hall 
with the presentation of the “Little Singers of 
Paris.” I believe this was one of the first per- 
formances of a tour which will take them across 
the United States. The following week, we pre- 
sented the Obernkirchen Choir. Both of these 
concerts were very successful, and the German 
Ambassador to the United States, not only at- 
tended, but purchased tickets for several hun- 
dred children, who otherwise would not have 
been able to enjoy the program. This season we 
will again present two concerts by the well 
known London Philharmonia Orchestra, plus the 
Salzburg Orchestra, eight concerts by the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra and three concerts by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, and an appearance 
by the famous “Symphony of the Air Orchestra” 
formerly NBC Symphony, well known radio 
program will be presented. We will also have 
a dozen recitals by some of the most famous 
artists in the world, numerous religious pro- 
grams, and a series of forty National Geographic 
moving-picture lectures. 

May I once again make an appeal to our 
members for dust cloths. Many of you responded 
to our appeal the last time, that I trust many of 
you will send us some real soon, as we have just 
about reached our last lot. 

Since Congress we have received several lovely 
tablecloths from some of our Daughters, and they 
have been used. However, we still need more, so 
if any of you would care to send them to us, we 
certainly would appreciate them. The ladies who 
so graciously responded to our appeal were Mrs. 
Edward Murray of Trenton, N. J., Mrs. Grace 
Plummer of Lisbon Falls, Maine and Mrs. 
George Cooper of Warrensburg, Missouri. 

On Saturday evening, October 8, the National 
Board of Management, D.A.R. entertained the 
National Board of the S.A.R. at a reception in 
the D.A.R. Museum It was a very lovely party. 
This Committee had charge of the arrangements. 
A string ensemble from the Marine Band ren- 
dered beautiful music during the evening. They 
made a most effective picture in their bright red 
coats—sitting just in front of the portrait of 
Martha Washington. Everyone seemed to have 
a delightful evening. 

Sincere and deep appreciation is again ex- 
pressed to Mr. Harold L. Maynard, Managing 
Director, for his splendid management of our 
buildings. Thanks to my efficient secretary Miss 
Dee Reddington, for her fine work. There is 
one person who does so much for all of us at 
all times, and who does it so quietly, no one 
realizes just how much she really does for all 


of us. I am speaking about our head maid, 
Lillian Pierce. Your Chairman is very grateful 
to Lillian and wishes to express the gratitude of 
the Committee. 

As it is just twenty-seven years ago today 
when the cornerstone of Constitution Hall was 
laid, I thought you might be interested in a few 
happenings on that day. The honor guest was 
Mrs. Calvin Coolidge, First Lady. Arrangements 
for the ceremonies were in the capable hands of 
Mrs. Rhett Goode, chairman. Through the cour- 
tesy and co-operation of the District Commis- 
ioners and the Chief of Police, D and 18th 
Streets were closed to traffic for two hours, and 
the National Red Cross granted permission to 
place seats upon their lawns for gnests and the 
United States Marine Band. Upon the flag- 
decked platform were gathered many women of 
note in the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion. 

The President General read the list of articles, 
and then Mrs. Coolidge, leaning forward, placed 
within the copper box the official White House 
cards, autographed by herself and President 
Coolidge; next Mrs. Grace Brosseau placed 
therein her book, “A Glimpse Through the Open 
Door,” The Constitution and By-laws of the 
D.A.R. and the official D.A.R. insignia, the 
D.A.R. recognition pin, badge in commemoration 
of the laying the cornerstone of Constitution 
Hall and her autographed photograph. In in- 
troducing Mrs. Russell William Magna, National 
Chairman of Constitution Hall Finance Com- 
mitee, who placed within the copper box the 
scroll containing the names of those contributing 
to cubic feet of foundation and to the cost of 
the cornerstone in the name of ancestors, loved 
ones and friends, the President General paid 
Mrs. Magna an affectionate tribute. 

The President General spoke in praise also of 
Mrs. John A. VanOrsdel, President National of 
the C.A.R., who placed the official documents of 
that Society in the box; of Mr. Depew, who 
deposited therein the official papers of the S.A.R.; 
of Mrs. Rhett Goode, President of the National 
Officers Club who put in the pledge of the or#an 
given by Mrs. William N. Reynolds, past Vice 
President General, and of Colonel Walter Scott, 
who gave his personal gold badge of Past Royal 
Chief of the Order of Scottish Clans of the 
United States and Canada, an organization of 
distinction and renown. The badge bears the 
coat of arms and St. Andrew’s Cross mounted 
on Scott Tartan ribbon. Many other articles 
were then placed within the copper box, among 
which were the Holy Bible, the Manual for 
Immigrants, published in fifteen languages, auto- 
graphed list of clerical staff, superintendent, and 
other employees. Official ribbons, Continental 
Congress programs, addresses of Presidents Gen- 
eral, and of the President of the United States. 
After sealing the copper container and placing 
the box in its niche, the cornerstone was lowered 
into place. Of Alabama limestone, it bears the 
following inscription: “Constitution Hall—A me- 
morial to that immortal document, the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, in which are incor- 
porated the principles of freedom, equality and 
justice for which our forefathers strove.” 

Mrs. Calvin Coolidge, using the trowel which 
had served the same purpose in laying the corner- 
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stone of Memorial Continental Hall, spread 
_ deftly the first mortar, and then relinquished 
_ the trowel to the President General; she, in 
turn, handed it to Mrs. Magna, and to Mrs. 
Adam M. Wyant, Treasurer General, who had 
signed the one million dollar check cancelling 
the Society’s bonded indebtedness. 
_ After the cornerstone was in place, the Presi- 
dent General tapped its four corners with a 
gavel loaned for the occasion by the Potomac 
_ Lodge, No. 5, F.A.A.M. of the District. This 
_ gavel, as the President General explained to the 
assemblage, was used by George Washington, 
first President of the United States, in laying the 
cornerstone of the Capitol in 1793. It has been 
in the possession of Potomac Lodge ever since 
Been and was brought to the exercises by a committee 
a three; Mr. William S. Waddey and Mr. 
Charles T. Graves, past masters, and Mr. William 
M. Bell. Used on many historic occasions, the 
_ gavel, of stone tipped with gold, was also loaned 
to the National Society for the laying of the 
rnerstone of Memorial Continental Hall on 
pril 19, 1904, 


THE CORNERSTONE 


We build a shrine for future needs 
We place a stone for splendid deeds, 
Grant in the structure’s steady rise 
An emblem to women’s enterprise. 


Need put to mouth a clarion call, s 
World wide came answers from them all. _ 
We pause one moment out of time 

To bow our heads before this shrine. 


Faith of our forebears, handed down, 
Trust us to wear it as a crown, 

A heritage that is ours now, 

Soon to be passed to youth’s firm brow. 


So as we place this cornerstone, 

And dedicate it as our own, 

May our Hall rise on sacred sod, 
Pledged to our country and to God. 


(Composed by Edith Scott Magna) 


Thank you Madam President General for giv- 
ng me the opportunity to serve you and the 
National Society as the National Chairman of 
he Buildings and Grounds Committee. It is a 


real pleasure. 
Auice B. Hate, 
Chairman, 


Mrs. McClaugherty moved that the National 
eaane purchase 360 chairs of the type approved 
_ to be placed in State Boxes and on the platform 
in Constitution Hall. Seconded by Mrs. Bixler. 
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Mrs. Brandon moved that members be given 
the privilege of purchasing one or more chairs 
for the platform or boxes in Constitution Hall 
at $40 each, this amount to include a marker to 
be inscribed as designated by the purchaser. 
Seconded by Mrs. Hale. Adopted. 

Mrs. Trewhella moved that the National Board 
of Management express its appreciation to Mrs. 
Lloyd J. Larson of Iowa for her generous gift 
of time and effort spent on the woven rugs and 
stoles to be sold for the benefit of the National 
Defense and Approved Schools Committees. Sec- 
onded by Mrs. Gupton. Adopted. 


The Organizing Secretary General, Mrs. Dun- 
can, presented her supplemental report. 


Supplemental Report of Organizing a 
Secretary General 


Your Organizing Secretary General herewith 
submits the following supplemental report: 

The following three chapters have met all 
requirements according to the National Bylaws 
and are now presented for confirmation: Major 
General John Twiggs, Jeffersonville, Georgia; 

Trail, Hillsville, Virginia; Leeds- 
own Resolutions, ‘Montross, Virginia. 

Marion Moncure Duncan, 
Organizing Secretary General. 


Mrs. Duncan moved the confirmation of three 
_ chapters. Seconded by Mrs, Wallace. Adopted. 
The Registrar General, Mrs. Wallace, read 
er supplemental report. 


Supplemental Report of Registrar es 
neral 


Number of applications verified, 105. 


Total number of verified papers reported to 
- Board Meeting today: Originals, 3,515; Supple- 
mentals, 682; Total, 4,197. 
Anne D. WALLACE, 
Registrar General. 


rs. Wallace moved that the 105 additional 
applicants whose records have been verified by 
the Registrar General be elected to membership 
in the National Society, making a total of 3,515 
admitted on this day. Seconded by Mrs, Cory. 


Adopted. 

Mrs. Woollen moved that 7 former members 
be reinstated. Seconded by Mrs. Duncan. 
Adopted. 

The Recording Secretary General, Mrs. Lee, 


read the minutes, which were approved as read. 
Adjournment was taken at 3:25 p.m. 
Lucite M. Lee, 
Recording Secretary 


Adopted. 


D.A.R. Macazine from 1892 through 


Office, N.S.D.A.R., 1776 D St., N 


Supplement to Genealogical Guide Sine to be Available 


The Genealogical Guide, a master index of all genealogical material in the 


popular that the Elizabeth Benton Chapter, of Kansas City, Mo., is compiling 
a supplement containing an index of all genealogical material in the D.A.R. 
MacazinE from 195] through 1955. Mrs. Omie P. MacFarlane, 1608 W. 37th St., 
Kansas City 11, Mo., is again in charge. 
Guide ; $1.50 each for the new supplement (soon to be available), to the Business 
W., Washington 6, D. C. 


1950 proved so helpful, successful and 


Send orders at $4 each for the 1892-1950 
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SMARTER SHOES FOR NATURAL WALKING 
NATIONALLY ADVERTISED 
: ON SALE AT LEADING STORES EVERYWHERE 


Manufactured by 


Division of Craddock-Terry Shoe Corporation 
Lynchburg, Virginia 


SS INC. A City Square of Banking Services 
Florists __ ARLINGTON TRUST COMPANY 


Roanoke, Virginia 


Arlington, Virginia 


OLDEST aad MOST MODERN 
Hardware—Paints : =! BANK in the County 
Alexandria, Virginia 5G, Main Office 
«4515 North Courthouse Road 
BLUE RIDGE SCHOOL Rosslyn Branch Navy Facility 
2029 N. Moore St. Arlington Navy Annex 


St. George, Virginia 


Arlington’s Most Convenient Bank i 
Main Heart of the 
trict 

Virginia’s Approved School d 


A Christian School for boys and girls, in the Blue Ridge 
Mountains 23 miles from Charlottesville. 


~ “New, Modern and Convenient” 
ARVA MOTOR HOTEL 


and Dining Room—Air-Conditioned 

COMPLETE HOTEL FACILITIES 
@® APPROVED 

Call Jackson 5-0300 for Reservation 


2201 Arlington Blvd., Arlington, Virginia 
(Opposite Main Entrance to Ft. Myer on Route 50 and 
ulternate Routes 29 and 211. Only 2 Miles from D. C.) 


Single—Doubles—Connecting Rooms & Suites 
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Queries 
(Continued from page 1168) 


_ They had Wiley Williams Harris, b. 1807, N. C., 
d. 1860, Tullahoma, Tenn., mar. ca. 1830/32 
-N. C. to Katherine Gunn, b. 1812, N. C., d. 
Gibson Co., Ind., 1894/5. 
Also reward off. proof pars. Katherine Elizabeth 
Charles, b. ante 1800 mar. ..?.. Gunn, prob. 
Va. or N. C.; had dau. Katherine Gunn (see 
above). Desire inf. re ..?.. Gunn.—Mrs. Henry 
_ M. Martin, Avondale Box 3022, Birmingham, Ala. 
Green-Seymour—Rickord Pryor Green, b. 
- Putnam Co., Ga., Apr. 12, 1825, son of Pleasant 
Green, gd.son Thomas Green. Autobiog. of 
_ Rickord Pryor Green states both gd.f.s. were 
Rev. sol. Pleasant Green had 5 sons, 2 daus., 
oldest sis. mar. Judge Wm. McDaniel of Dooly 
Co., Ga. 1845/6. Wd. like to kn. if this Thomas 
_ G. has Rev. rec. Wish to contact relatives of Mrs. 
Wm. McDaniel.—Mrs. J. W. Strange, 725 Pal- 
-metto Ave., Melbourne, Fla. 
 _Lee-Dodge—Gt.gt.gr.f., Aaron Lee, Jr. in War 
1812, yeoman and privateer; mar. Feb. 2, 1775 to 
_ Sarah Dodge of Wenham, Mass.; liv. & d. in 
_ Wenham; prev. liv. Manchester, Mass. Have been 
told his pars. came fr. Eng. when he was small 
boy. Cannot confirm this nor whether he had 
_ bros. or sis. in Manchester. Will app. any help 
as to Aaron Lee in Rev. War. Have old sword 
supp. carried by a Lee in Battle at Lexington.— 
~ Helen Lee, 735 So. 9th Street, Yakima, Wash. 
Davis-Jones-Courtney—1790 Anson Co., N. C. 
eens. lists John Courtney, h. of fam., 2 free 
ow. m. over 16, 2 same under 16, 4 free w. fem. 
1810 cens. Amite Co., Miss. list John Courtney, h. 
of fam., 1 free wh. m. over 21, 2 free w. fem. 


— Betw. 1790 & 1810, did this fam. live S. C. Who 
were his sis.? 

Also want inf. of Benjamin Davis, list. 1810 
cen., as h. of fam., 1 free w. m. over 21, 1 w. 
fem. . . . Charles Davis, 1 w. m. over 21, 1 w. 
fem. . . . Elijah — he of fam., 1 w. m over 
21, 3 w m. under 2 w. fem. under 21 & 1 

slave. Isaac Davis, 1 w. m. over 21, 1 w. m. under 
S 21, 1 w. fem. Catahoula Parish, la. 1830 
_cens. lists Isaac Davis, 1 w. m. under 5, 3 w. m. 
under 10, 7 m. 10-15, 1 w. m. 20-30, 1 w. m. 

50-60. 1 w. fem. 30-40. ‘Amite Co., Miss. ‘1810 cens. 
lists John Davis, h. fam., 1 w. m. over 21, 1 w. 
~ fem. over 21, 7 wh. fems. under 21. Was John’s 
w. Nancy? Last name? Where was John Davis 
after and bef. Amite 1810 cens.? Was he bro. to 
_-w. of Matthew Jones who came to Amite Co. 
1812?—Mrs. W. O. Richey, Boyce, La. 


@ 


ANSWERS 


_ Branch—Wm. Branch of Halifax did not 

stem fr. Henrico Co., Va. Branch fam. but fr. 
across James Riv. south. What was orig. Eliza- 
, later Norfolk & Nansemond & 


of today. of Halifax was s. or gr.s. 
of Wm.2, s. of Wm.1 or Wm.? son of his bro. 
_Frances'—both & Francis! being “of 
Chowan.” I have much data on these latter 
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but little on their descs. Also have data on 
Henrico Branch fam. & doubt seriously if any 
of them went to Halifax whereas the Chowan 
fam. did go westward on that trail.—Mrs. Mar- 
garet Scruggs Carruth, 3715 Turtle Creek Blvd., 
Dallas 19, Tex. 


We Buy, Sell and Exchange 
GENEALOGICAL BOOKS 


Catalogs Free Upon Request i 
Southern Book Company 
6 E. Franklin St. Baltimore 2, Md. 


GENEALOGY OF JOSEPH PECK AND 
RELATED FAMILIES 
including the Bordens, Carpers, Clays, Chapmans, 
McClures and Staffords. 


84% x 11 inches; cloth binding; 344 pp. ; vomplete name 
index; price $10.00 per copy, postpaid, while they last. 


G. B. ROBERTS, 2853 Ontario Rd., N. W. 
Washington 9, D. C. 


WM. W. KENDRICK CO., INC. 


Effective Advertising Ideas 
for more than Thirty Years 


604 Whittier St., 


Washington 12, D. C. 


N. W. 


RA. 3-4148 


GENEALOGIST & HISTORIAN A. BOHMER RUDD 
mpiler ea logies 
1819 G 8t., W.. Washington 6, D. C. 


FIFTY EARLY AMERICAN 
MILITARY FREEMASONS 
A sixty page pamphlet compiled from biographical 
sketches contributed over the past few years to the 
New Age, the Sojourner and the Connecticut Square 
& Compasses. 
Available for one dollar the copy postpaid from— 
JAMES R. CASE, 43 Highland Ave., Bethel, Conn. 


OFFICIAL D. A. K. FLAGS 


National, State and Chapter, American and State Flags, 
Badges, Banners and Supplies for all organizations. 
Write for Prices 
THE CINCINNATI REGALIA CO. 

145 W. 4th St. Cincinnati, O. 


MILTON R. BARNES, FURRIERS 
Greensboro, N. C. 


COATS OF ARMS 
Hand Painted in Full Heraldic Colors 
Write for Brochure 
HENNESSEE STUDIO OF HERALDIC ART 
324 West Thomas Street 
Salisbury, N. C. 


10% Off to Members of D. A. 
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Quiz Program 


Which New England state was named 
after an English County? 

2. In what year were registered letters 
authorized ? 

3. Which state has the Day after Christ- 

mas as a legal holiday? 

4. When did the last Real Daughter 

5 

6 


member die? 

. From whom does the Society buy 
its heat for the buildings? 

. What National Committee question- 
naire will the Chapter Regent find 
with the Credential blanks mailing ? 

7. Why is the frigate Constellation now 
berthed at Baltimore? 

8. When was the automobile self-starter 
invented ? 

9. How many words of the New Testa- 
ment are attributed to Jesus? 

10. Have you read the new booklet, 

“D.A.R. Patriotic Education” which 

has recently been published by the 

National Society to tell of the out- 

standing record made in past years 

for our D.A.R. Approved Schools? 


1. New Hampshire. 

2. 1855. 

3. South Carolina. 

4. December 1943—Mrs. Annie Knight 
Gregory of Pennsylvania. 

5. From the central heating plant of the 
government—since December 9, 
1947. 

6. The Honor Roll Committee. 

7. Launched in Baltimore in 1797, about 
a week ahead of her sister frigate 
the Constellation—Old Ironsides. 

8. In 1911 by C. F. Kettering. 

9. Approximately 36,450. 

10. This illustrated 48-page booklet may 

i be obtained free from the office of 

the Corresponding Secretary Gen- 

eral, 


COATS-OF-ARMS 
a) nm 
P. O. Box 893—Montgomery, Alabama 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS INVITED 


Are you looking for a publisher? Send for our free, 
illustrated booklet titled To the Author in Search of a Pub- 
lisher. It tells how we can publish, promote and distribute 
your book, as we have done for hundreds of other writers. 
All subjects considered. New authors welcomed. Write today 
for Booklet RV. It's free. 

VANTAGE PRESS, Inc., 120 W. 31 St., N. Y¥. 1 
In Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Blud., Hollywood 28 


MAGAZINE 


FREE 


Folder 
Shows 
Proper 


Marking 
of 
Graves 
and 
Historic 
Sites 


Every Chapter should have this folder on 
hand for reference. It illustrates color- 
fully Newman hand-chased cast bronze 


markers and plaques, famous for quality 
since 1882. 


Write at once ... no obligation to you. 


NEWMAN BROTHERS, INC. 


674 W. 4th St. Cincinnati 3, Ohio 


Judd & Detweiler 


(Established in 1868) 
PRINTERS 


FLORIDA AVE. & ECKINGTON PLACE 
WASHINGTON 2 @© DC 


e 
SEND FOR Free Folder 


“IS YOUR NAME HERE?” 


listing names of American family histo- 
ries for sale by the world’s largest dealer 
in American Genealogies. 


Write to 


Goodspeed’s Book Shop 


DEPT. D, 18 BEACON STREET 
BOSTON 8, MASS. 


Send $2.00 for Ten Generation Chart 
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Christmas Customs 
Continued from page 1 


when 500 turkeys were carved 
for the guests. 

_ After the Spaniards conquered Mexico, 
they transported some of the American 
native wild turkeys to Spain, thence to 
France and in 1524 to England. Early 
_ immigrants brought some of the Royal 
Birds with them to America, and their 
descendants are now the stellar attraction 
n our Thanksgiving and Christmas 
dinner tables. 


Bethlehem 


_ Under Roman rule at the time of Christ’s 
Birth, and now under Jordan’s Flag, time 
_ has wrought few changes in Bethlehem. 
Shepherds in black cloaks and Bedouin 
_ headdress tend their flocks on the sur- 
_ rounding hillsides. The great stone church 
of the Nativity, built and re-built through 
the centuries still stands over the Manger. 
In Biblical times the building was an inn. 
A tiny doorway, 4 feet high and 2 feet 
wide (to prevent Mohammedans from 
riding into the sacred edifice on horse- 
back), is the only entrance to the sanctu- 
ary. Behind the altar, a stairway de- 
scends 12 feet underground to a cave, 
illuminated by 15 silver oil lamps, which 
shine upon a silver star, 3 feet wide, and 
containing 14 points. Here, one beholds 
the exact spot where Christ was born. 
Since 1948, the six-mile road from 
- Jerusalem south to Bethlehem is mainly 
controlled by Israel, but by agreement 
with Jordan is opened temporarily to 
Consuls of Jerusalem and Arab Christians 
on Christmas Eve enabling them to attend 
Masses in the Church of the Nativity. In 
— years, the open air services for 
Protestants are conducted jointly in Shep- 
herds’ Field, by the Lutheran Welfare 
_ Federation of Bethlehem and the Jerusalem 
YMCA. An unknown author marks the 
distance to Bethlehem: 
“How Far to Bethlehem?” 

“All the way from Pride to Humility, 
_ from Selfishness to Service, from Hate 
to Love, from Discord to Peace. All the 
ay from our manner of daily living to 
the Shining Way of the Sermon on the 
Mount. All the way from the injustice, 
ruelty and chaos of the present world 
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oe to Christ’s Kingdom of Goodwill, 
Love and Peace. 


“How Near to Bethlehem?” 

As near as the complete giving of our- 
selves to the Way of Life and Sacrificial 
Giving of Him, who was cradled there 
in a Manger.” 


BANQUET TICKETS 


Tickets for the banquet Friday night, April 20, 
1956, during the 65th Continental Congress may 
now be ordered at $7.50 each from Mrs, E. Ernest 
Woollen, Chairman, 209 Witherspoon Road, 
Baltimore 12, Md. 


from 
FORT PLAIN CHAPTER, D. A. R. 
Fort Plain, N. Y. 


NATALIE M. SETH, Genealogist 
90 Bryant Avenue, White Plains, N. Y. 
Specializing in Westchester County Families 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
CONSIDERED 


by cooperative publisher who offers authors early publication, 
higher royalty, national distribution, and beautifully designed 
books. All subjects welcomed. Write or send your MS directly. 


GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS 
Attn. Mr. White 489 Fifth Avenue 


New York 17, N. Y. 


OFFICIALLY APPROVED 
FINEST CAST BRONZE 
LAY MEMBER MARKERS 


ALONG OLD POST ROAD 

BUILT IN 1814 

AND NORTH-WEST THROUGH 

THIS SEC HON 

—LAFAYETTE- 

R OF FRANCE AND 

N THE © AUSE 

OF AMERICAN LIBERTY 


NORTH-EAST 
A VALIANT, SC€ 


bd Br TRE 


DESIGN PA 105 


HISTORIC SITE TABLETS . . . MEMORIALS 
WORLD WAR Ii HONOR ROLLS 


FREE — Beautifully illustrated brochure 


PAN AMERICAN BRONZE CO. 
ROSSMOYNE, OHIO 
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By inadvertent error, the names of spe- 
cial assistants for our National Society’s 
Motion Picture Committee were omitted 
from the new Directory of Committees. 
These specialists have rendered excellent 
work during the past two years and will 
continue to serve in their respective posi- 
tions, under the National Chairmanship of 
Mrs. F. Allen Burt. It is regretted that 
their names were not printed as usual in 
the Committee Directory. 

They follow: 

Liaison Officer for the West Coast movie 
industry and the National Society's Motion 
Picture Committee : Mrs. Doris Haynes 
Wright, 207114 Ivar Street, Hollywood 28, 
California. 

Preview and Editorial Chairman: Mrs. 
J. W. R. Cooper, 47 East 64th Street, New 
York 21, N. Y. 

Associate Editors: Mrs, Fred Aebly, 530 
Park Avenue, New York 21, N. Y. 

Mrs. John B. O’Brien, 25 Parkview Ave- 
nue, Bronxville 8, N. Y. 

Miss Marguerite D. Winant, 151 Central 
Park West, New York 23, N. Y. 


With the Chapters 


(Continued from page 1158) at 


Mrs. Noble Bower, called upon the Mayor, the 
Editor of the local paper, the Secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce and the local radio 
station. As a result of these calls, the Mayor 
issued a proclamation setting aside Septem- 
ber 17-23 as Constitution Week. An editorial was 
published by the local paper, urging all citizens 
“to observe the establishment of our Constitution” 
and that “it would be well if Old Glory should fly 
from many buildings.” The Proclamation of the 
President, Dwight D. Eisenhower, was published 
along side the local editorial. Several short 
talks were broadcast by the local radio station. 
As part of the program at the Chapter meet- 
ing, September 22, Dr. Wayne A. Simpson, prin- 
cipal of the Ventura Senior High School, spoke 
on the Constitution. Dr. Simpson said, in part— 
“Great spirits and great minds looking out into 
a beyond that was unknown to them must be 
credited with the achievement of the Constitution 
of the United States.” The program also featured 
the County Librarian, Mrs. Mildred Spiller. She 
arranged an exhibit of books on the Constitution 
and spoke briefly, saying it was pleasing to note 
that the books showed wear. Patriotic music 
featured “God Bless America” and “The Lord’s 
Prayer” sung by a local soloist, Mrs, Thurston 


Stein. As part of the opening ceremonies, Mr. 
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William Burke read the September message of 
the President General, Miss Gertrude S. Carra- 
way. 

The Regent expressed the Chapter’s gratitude 
to Mrs. Mary Piper, its Organizing Regent for 
a gift of a D.A.R. flag. 

Mrs. Noble Bower, Press Relations Chairman 


Minishoshe (Bismarck, N. D.). A naturaliza- 
tion court was held July 26, 1955 in the 5th 
Judicial District of North Dakota with Judge 
George Thom presiding. Twelve candidates were 
admitted to United States citizenship. 

On the invitation of Judge Thom the D.A.R. 
was invited to be present and take part in the 
program. 

Mrs. Taylor, Chapter Chairman for American- 
ism, introduced the Chapter Regent, Mrs. W. R. 
Baskerville who, in turn, introduced Mrs. Edwin 
Tostevin. 

After the address by Mrs. Tostevin to the can- 
didates, she presented each one with a copy of 
the Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag and the 
American’s Creed. A copy of the address by 
Mrs. Tostevin together with the address by Judge 
Thom was mailed to each of our new citizens. 

The office of the Clerk of the Courts permits 
the Minishoshe Chapter to keep on hand in the 
office a supply of the D.A.R. Manual for Citizen- 
ship and gives a copy to each candidate when he 
applies for citizenship. 

Charlotte M. (Mrs. Edwin J. Taylor 
Chairman for Americanism and D.A.R. 
Manual for Citizenship. 


VERMONT ADS 

Vermont Daughters sold ads totalling about 
$2,200 for this issue, under Mrs. H. J. Smith, 
State Chairman, and Mrs. Donald S. Arnold, 
State Regent. Of the 30 Chapters, 15 cooperated. 
Ann Story Chapter was far in front, with $1,250. 


This picture taken at the Conference of Na- 
tional Organization Representatives in New York 
City shows Miss Gertrude S. Carraway, President 
General,. N.S.D.A.R., chatting with Mr. Basil 
O’Connor, president of the National Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis, and Dr. Jonas Salk, who 
was successful in developing the Salk vaccine. 
Later Mr. O'Connor announced that a goal of 
$47,600,000 has been set for the annual March of 


Di 
ig campaign to carry on the fight against 
polio. 
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Grostings from 
CORNELIA GREENE CHAPTER 
St. 8, Missouri 


GENERAL suwren res 
Birmingham, Alabama 


Congratulations to the 
Platte Purchase Chapter, N.S.D.A.R. 
BEVERLY LUMBER CO. 


Platte City, Missouri 


Huntsville, Alabama 


Hannibal, Mo. 
James A. Wilson, Mer. 


In Memoriam 


MRS. CLEVELAND G. SHARP 


Senior State President 
Alabama C. A. R. 


Past Regent DAVID LINDSAY CHAPTER 
by daughters 


Compliments of 
TOAPING CASTLE CHAPTER 
Hyattsville, Maryland 


Dollars for Defense 


the projects of this Committee. __ 


ANnonyMous—$20.00 


CALIFORNIA 

Anson Burlingame Chapter—$2.50 

Kaweah Chapter—$5.00 

Francis Scott Key Chapter—$10.00 
MississiPPI 

Magnolia State 
New YorK 

Larchmont Chapter—$1.00 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Pymatuning Chapter—$5.00 
TENNESSEE 

Charlotte Reeves Robertson 

Chapter—$3.00 

VIRGINIA 

Albemarle Chapter—$2.00 


Cometiments of CHARLES Lewis D. A. R. 
PLEASANT, WEST 


National Defense Committee 


We greatly appreciate the following 
contributions given by our members for 


Fort San Nicholas Chapter 


_ “Famed For Florida Sea Food” 
On the Highway—U. S. No. 1 
2300 Kings Avenue 
Jacksonville, Florida 


PRINCETON BANK & 
TRUST COMPANY 


Member o Deposit 


Insurance Corporation 


iments of 
MONTIGNEY HARDWARE 
Ravenna, Ohio 


Northern Berkshire Automobile Dealers 
soc., Inc. 
New Car Dealers for 
North Adams—Adams—Williamstown, Mass. 


STRICKLAND’S 
The Finest Seafood 


Mayport, 


Greetings from 
CAPTAIN SAMUEL FELT CHAPTER 
Dowagiac, Michigan 


Compliments of 


ba 
Keturah Moss Taylor Chapter bs 


Newport, Kentucky 


' 
MASON FURNITURE COMPANY 
Princeton, West Virginia 
Bes A Growing Bank in a Growing City 
: 
Federal Reserve System 


D. A. R. 


ASS, 


LONG ISLAND CHAPTER 
Mrs. Lionel G. H 


J. A. Stout Wallace Boyd 


Largest and most complete 
super 


LONG ISLAND CHAPTER 


KINGSPORT, TENN. 


utton, Regent 


Compliments of 


Daughters of American Revolution | 


Kingsport, Tennessee 


FULLER & HILLMAN 


ARMOUR’S DRUG STORE 


OAKWOOD MARKETS, INC. 


Kingsport, Tennessee 


SKOBYS 
_ Aged Prime Steaks 


Live Maine Lobster 


Private Dining Room 


Konnarock Rd. Kingsport, 


Compliments 
ROY B. MOORE TRUCK LINES 


, Tennessee 


ROBINSON TRANSFER 
Motor Line, Inc. 


Amos Robinson, President 


Kingsport, Tennessee 


Compliments of 


Distributors of 
Hastings Awnings 
223 Charlemont 
Kingsport, Tennessee 


Compliments of 
DOBYNS-TAYLOR HARDWARE CO. 
“The Brand Name for Quality” 


Since 1922 


Kingsport, Tennessee 


Compliments 


A FRIEND 


OAKWOOD VARIETY STORE, INC. 


Your Neighborhood 


Department Store 


833 Eastman Road Phone Circle 5-1661 


Appreciates very much 
Your Patronage 
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OFFICIAL D.A.R. 
BRONZE 


Write for new price list and catalog 
illustrating wide variety of designs. 


MEIERJOHAN WENGLER 


DUNN CO. 
Since the Year 1902 
PRINTERS RULERS 


BLANK BOOK MAKERS 


County Record Books 


and Business Forms 


NEW BERN, N. C. 


“GENEALOGICAL SERVICE 
WITH CITED AUTHORITY” 


(American and Foreign) 
BY 


THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL COMPANY, INC. 
GENEALAGISTS AND PUBLISHERS 
80-90 EIGHTH AVENUE NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 


Continuing a half century of work in Family Research, 
Coats of Arms, Privately Printed Volumes 


Publishers of ‘‘Colonial and Revolutionary Lineages of 
America” and other historical and genealogical serial volumes. 


Correspondence or interviews may be arranged in all parts 


ok A NAME OF 


of 
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The Mayflower, in the heart of the 
Nation’s Capital . . . near the White 
House, embassies and government 
buildings . . . has long played “host to 
the world.” Famous for its luxurious 
comfort, fine food and superb service, 
this distinguished hotel is the residence 
of many noted personages . . . the scene 
of internationally-important events 
. . and the favorite meeting place of 
cosmopolitan society in Washington. 
Completely Air-Conditioned 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
C. J. Mack, Vice President & General Manager 
A HILTON HOTEL + CONRAD W. HILTON, PRESIDENT 
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ESTABLISHED 1814 


DEPOSITORY FOR THE 


D.A.R. SINCE 1896 


C. F. Jacossen, President 


a MEMBER: FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


eetings from 


COL. JAMES SHIT — D. A. R. 


Carlisle, Pennsylvania 


CUMBERLAND ae CHAPTER 


Pedigree Extensions 


NES DRUG STORE 
1571 MoFarignd Road 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


LE. 


to 


COATS OF ARMS 


1-0013 


ROBERT HENSEL CO. 
Printers 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Phone: MA 4-1755 


McDonald’s 
Distinctive Jewelers 
7161 Frankford A 


Philadelphia 35, Pa. 


ITY, ROYALTY 
ata on earliest known ancesto' 
EDITH TUNNELL, DESIGNER OF MAPOR’ TRANS, 
"MAPSETANS 
1 Jacobus Place, New York 63, N. Y. 


REGULAR 
INCOME 
CHECKS 


WHEATON ANNUITIES 


PROVIDE a safe, generous income not 
only for your lifetime, but also that of your 
survivor, if you so choose. The Wheaton 
Plan, 1n effect for more than 55 years, has 
never missed a single payment to an annu- 
itant in spite of periodic adverse world con- 
ditions. 

. . » GIVE you the deep satisfaction of 
sharing in the training of hundreds of 
workers and leaders for varied phases of 
Christian service in a day when they are 
desperately needed. 


WHEATON COLLEGE 


Please send me a FREE 


Write for Free 
Booklet Today 


DR 125 
Wheaton e Illinois Dept. DR 126 


copy of Pleasant To- Name Age—___—. 
morrows, booklet ex- Add 

plaining Wheaton An- ress. 

nuity Plan in detail. City 
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< Gem-Set Emblem 


with center diamond and thir- 


Jeweled Recognition Pin> 
Miniature of the official Cere- 
monial Emblem for everyday 
wear, with a fine diamond in 
the center, $41.25. 


with a diamond of the first 
quality in the center, from $75, 

depending upon the size of 

Thirteen colored semi-precious 
American stones, native to and 
collected from the thirteen 
original states, replace the 
stars, $100. With diamond 
center, from $150. 


Prices include Federal tax and insured delivery to any part of the United States. 


J.E. CALDWELL & CO. 


Chestnut and Juniper Streets, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


OFFICIAL JEWELERS AND STATIONERS, N.S.D.A.R. MAKERS OF THE FINEST INSIGNIA 


PRESS OF 
JUDD & DETWEILER, INC. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


e eweie Nnsignia 
| teen diamonds in place of the 
i a \ \ | \ 4 
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Please write for folder giving full details and instructions for ordering. 
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VEILER, INC. 
D. C. 
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